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At the top of this page you will find photographs of four star salesmen. Read their letters. 
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moments, without interfering with your work. Many of our members get big jobs in the selling game, 
even before they have completed our course. You can go on the road, travel anywhere, stay at the finest 
hotels and have all your expenses paid, or you can stay in your own city as salesman. Any way you 
figure it—salesmanship offers you the opportunity to make from three to ten times your present earnings! 
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CHAPTER I. 
I SEE THE 


OOD evening, sir. <A_ bit 
gusty?” 
“Very much so, sefgeant,” 
m@ I replied. “I think I will step 
into your hut for a moment and light 
my pipe if I may.” 

“Certainly, sir. But it looks as if the 
storm had blown over.” 

“I’m not sorry,” said I, entering the 
little hut like a sentry box, which stands 
at the entrance to this old village high 
street for accommodation of the officer 
On point duty at that spot. “I have a 
longish walk before me.” 

“Yes. Your place is right off the beat, 


EYES. 


isn’t it?” mused my acquaintance, as, 
sheltered from the keen wind, I began 
to load my briar. “Very inconvenient 
l’ve always thought it for a gentleman 
who gets about as much as you do.” 

“That’s why I like it,” I explained. 
“If I lived anywhere accessible I 
should never get a moment’s peace, you 
see. At the same time I have to be 
within an hour’s journey of Fleet 
Street.” 

I often stopped for a chat at this 
point, and I was acquainted with most 
of the men of P division on whom the 
duty devolved from time to time. It 
was a lonely spot at night when the res- 
idents in the neighborhood had retired, 


-so that the darkened houses seemed to 
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l withdraw yet further into the gardens 


separating them from the high road. A 
relic of the days when trains and motor 
buses were not, dusk restored some- 
thing of an old-world atmosphere to the 
village street, disguising the red brick 
and stucco which in many cases had dis- 
placed the half timbered houses of the 
past. Yet it was possible in still 
weather to hear the muted bombilation 
of the sleepless city and, when the wind 
was in the north, to count the hammer 
strokes of the great bell of St. Paul’s. 

Standing in the shelter of the little 
hut, I listened to the rain dripping from 
overreaching branches and to the 
gurgling of a turgid little stream which 
flowed along the gutter near my feet, 
while now and again swift gusts of the 
expiring tempest would set tossing the 
branches of the trees which lined the 
way. 

“Tt’s much cooler to-night,” said the 
sergeant. 

I nodded, being in the act of lighting 
my pipe. The storm had interrupted a 
spell of that tropical weather which 
sometimes in July and August brings 
the breath of Africa to London, and 
this coolness resulting from the storm 
was very welcome. 

“Well, good-night,” I said then, and 
was about to pursue my way when- thé 
telephone bell in the police hut rang 
sharply. 

“Hello,” called the sergeant. 

I paused, idly curious concerning the 
message. 

“The House,” continued the 
sergeant, “in College Road? Yes, I 
It’s on Bolton’s beat, and he 
Very good ; ‘li tell 


Red 


know it. 
is due here now. 
him.” 

He hung up the receiver and, turn- 
ing to me, smiled and nodded his head 
resignedly. 

“The police get some funny 
sir,” he confided. “Only last night a 
gentleman rang up the station and asked 
them to tell me to stop a short, stout 


jobs, 


lady with yellow hair and a big blue 
hat—that was the only description—as 
she passed this point, and to inform 
her that her husband had had to go out, 
but that he had left the door key just 
inside the dog kennel!” He laughed 
good-humoredly. ‘Now to-night,” he 
resumed, “here’s somebody just rung 
up to say that he thinks, only thinks, 
mind you, that he has forgotten to lock 
his garage and will the constable on 
that beat see if the keys have been 
left behind. If so, will he lock the door 
from the inside, go out through the 
back, lock that door and leave the keys 
at the station on coming off duty!” 

“Yes,” I said. “There are some ab- 
sent-minded people in the world. But 
do you mean the Red House in College 
Road ?”’ 

“That’s it,” replied the 
stepping out of the hut and looking in- 
tently to the left. ‘Ah, here comes Bol- 
ton.” 

He referred to a stolid, red-faced 
constable who at that moment 
plodding across the muddy road. 

“A job for you, Bolton,” the sergeant 
cried. “Listen. You know the Red 
House in College Road ?” 

Bolton removed his 
scratched his closely cropped head. 


“St’s on the 


sergeant, 


came 


helmet and 


“Let me see,” he mused; 
right er 
“No, 


aN 


oT 


no,” I interrupted. [t is a 


house about halfway down on the left; 
very secluded, with a high brick wall in 
front.” 
“Oh! You mean the empty house?” 
inquired the constable. 
‘Just what I was about to remark, 
; I, turning to my ac 


] 
I 
1 

' 


sergeant,” 
knowl- 


said 

To the best of my 
edge the Red House has been vacant 
for twelve months or more.” 


quaintance. 


it!’”? exclaimed the sergeant. 


Still, it’s none of my 


“Has 
“That’s funny. 
business; besides, it may have been let 
within the last few days. Anyway, 
listen, Bolton. You are to see if the 
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garage is unlocked. If it is and the 
keys are there, go in and lock the door 
behind you. There’s another door at 
the other end; go out and lock that, too, 
Leave the keys at the depot when you 
go off duty. Got that fixed?” 

“Ves,” replied Bolton, and he stood 
helmet in hand, half inaudibly mutter- 
ing the sergeant’s instructions, evidently 
with the idea of impressing them upon 
his memory. 

“I have to pass the Red House, con- 
stable,” I interrupted, “and as you seem 
doubtful respecting its whereabouts, I 
will point the place out to you.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Bolton, re- 
placing his helmet and ceasing to mut- 
ter. 

“Once more—good-night, sergeant,” 
I cried, and, met by a keen gust of 
wind which came sweeping down the 
village street, showering cascades of 
water from the leaves above, I set out 
in step with my stolid companion. 

It is supposed poetically that unusual 
events cast their shadows before them, 
and I am prepared to maintain the cor- 
rectness of such a belief. But unless 
the silence of the constable who walked 
beside me was due to the unseen pres- 
ence of such a shadow, and not to a 
habitual taciturnity, there was nothing 
in that march through the deserted 
streets calculated to arouse me to the 
fact that I was entering upon the first 
phase of an experience more strange 
and infinitely more horrible than any 
of which I had ever known or even 
read. 

The shadow had not yet reached me. 

We talked little enough on the way, 
for the breeze when it came was keen 
and troublesome, so that I was often 
engaged in clutching my hat. Except 
for a dejected-looking object, obvi- 
ously a member of the tramp fraternity, 
who passed us near the gate of the old 
chapel, we didn’t meet a soul from the 
time that we left the police box until 
the moment when the high brick wall 
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guarding the Red House came into view 
beyond a line of glistening wet hedge- 
row. 

“This is the house, constable,” TI said. 
“The garage is beyond the main en- 
trance.” 

We proceeded as far as the closed 
gates, whereupon Bolton said trium- 
phantly: 

“There you are, sir, I told you it was 
empty.” 

An estate agent’s bill faced us, set- 
ting forth the desirable features of the 
residence, the number of bedrooms and 
reception rooms, modern conveniences, 
garage, et cetera, together with the ex- 
tent of the garden, lawn and orchard. 

A faint creaking sound drew my 
glance upward, and, stepping back a 
pace, I stared at a board, projecting 
above the wall, which bore two dupli- 
cates of the bill posted upon the gate. 

“That seems to confirm it,” I de 
clared, peering through the trees in the 
direction of the house. “The place has 
all the appearance of being deserted.” 

“There’s some mistake,” muttered 
Bolton. 

“Then the mistake is not ours,” I re- 
plied. “See, the bills are headed ‘To 
be let or sold. The Red House, etc.’ ”’ 

“H’m,” growled Bolton. “It’s a queer 
situation. Suppose we have a look at 
the garage.” 

We walked along together to where, 
set back in a recess, I had often ob- 
served the doors of a garage evidently 
added to the building by some: recent 
occupier. Dangling from a key placed 
in the lock was a ring, to which another 
key was attached! 

“Well, I’m stumped,” said Bolton. 
“Vhis is a queer situation, this is.” 

He unlocked the door and swept the 
interior of the place with a ray of light 
cast by his lantern. There were one or 
two oil cans and some odd lumber, sug- 
gesting that the garage had been re- 
cently used, but no car, and indeed 
nothing of sufficient value to have in- 
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terested even such a derelict as the man 
whom we had passed some ten minutes 
before—that is if I except a large and 
stoutly made packing case which rested 
only a foot or so from the entrance so 
as partly to block it, and which, from 
its appearance, might possibly have con- 
tained spare parts. I noticed, with 
vague curiosity, a device crudely repre- 
senting a seated cat, which was painted 
in green upon the case. 

“If there ever was anything here,” 
said Bolton, “it’s been pinched and 
we're locking the stable door after the 
horse has gone. You'll bear me out, sir, 
if there’s any complaint?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “Technically 
[ shall be trespassing if I come in with 
you, so I shall say good night.” 

“Good night, sir,” replied the con- 
stable, and, entering the empty garage, 
he closed the door behind him. 

I set off briskly alone toward the cot- 
tage which I had made my home. I 
have since thought that the motives 
which had induced me to choose this 
secluded residence were of a peculiarly 
selfish order. While I liked sometimes 
to be among my fellow men, and while 
I rarely missed an important first night 
in London, my inherent weakness for 
obscure studies, and another motive to 
which I may refer later, had caused me 
to abandon my chambers in the Tem- 
ple and to retire with my library to this 
odd little backwater where my only 
link with Fleet Street, with the land of 
theaters and clubs and noise and glit- 
ter, was the telephone. I scarcely need 
add that I had sufficient private means 
to enable me to indulge these whims; 
otherwise, as a working journalist I 
must have been content to remain 
nearer to the heart of things. As it 
was, I followed the careless existence 
of the independent free lance, and since 
my work was accounted above the aver- 
age I was enabled to pick and choose 
the subjects with which I should deal. 
Mine was not an ambitious nature— 


or it may have been that stimulus was 
lacking—and all I wrote I wrote for the 
mere joy of writing, while my studies, 
of which I shall have occasion to speak 
presently, were not of a nature calcu- 
lated to swell my coffers in this com- 
mercially-minded age. 

Little did I know how abruptly this 
chosen calm of my life was to be broken, 
nor how these same studies were to be 
turned in a new and strange direction, 
3ut if on this night which was to wit- 
ness the overture of a horrible drama | 
had not hitherto experienced any pre- 
monition of the coming of those dark 
forces which were to change the whole 
tenor of my existence, suddenly now in 
sight of the elm tree which stood be- 
fore my cottage the shadow reached 
me. 

Only thus can I describe a feel- 
ing otherwise unaccountable which 
prompted me to check my steps and to 
listen. A gust of wind had just died 
away, leaving the night silent except 
for the dripping of rain from the leaves 
and the vague and remote roar of the 
town. Once, faintly, I thought I de- 
tected the howling of a dog. I had 
heard nothing in the nature of follow- 
ing footsteps, yet, turning swiftly, I did 
not doubt that I should detect the pres- 
ence of a follower of some kind. This 
conviction seized me suddenly and, as | 
have said, unaccountably. Nor was I 
wrong in my surmise. 

Fifty yards behind me a vaguely de- 
fined figure showed for an instant out- 
lined against the light of a distant lamp, 
ere melting into the dense shadow cast 
by a clump of trees near the roadside. 

Standing quite still, I stared in the 
direction of the patch of shadow for 
several moments. It may be said that 
there was nothing to occasion alarm or 
even curiosity in the appearance of a 
stray pedestrian at that hour, for it was 
little after midnight. Indeed, thus I ar- 
gued with myself, whereby I admit that 
at sight of that figure I had experienced 
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a sensation which was compounded not 
only of alarm and curiosity but also 
of some other emotion which even now 
I find it hard to define. Instantly I 
knew that that lithe shape, glimpsed but 
instantaneously, was that of no chance 
pedestrian—was, indeed, that of no or- 
dinary being. At the same moment I 
heard again, unmistakably, the howling 
of a dog. 

Having said so much, why should I 
not admit that, turning again very 
quickly, I hurried on to the gate of 
my cottage and heaved a great sigh of 
relief when I heard the reassuring bang 
of the door as I closed it behind me? 
Coates, my valet, had turned in, hav- 
ing placed a cold repast upon the table 
in the little dining room; but although I 
required nothing to eat I partook of a 
stiff whisky and soda, idly glancing at 
some letters which lay upon the table. 

They proved to contain nothing of 
great importance, and, having smoked a 
final cigarette, I turned out the light in 
the dining room and walked into the 
bedroom—for the cottage was of bun- 
galow pattern—and, crossing the dark- 
ened stood looking out of the 
window, 

It commanded a view of a little 
kitchen garden and, beyond, of a high 
hedge, with glimpses of sentinel trees 
lining the main road. The wind had 
dropped entirely, but clouds were rac- 
ing across the sky at a tremendous 
speed so that the nearly full moon al- 
ternately appeared and disappeared, 
an ever-changing effect of 
light and shadow. At one moment a 
moon-bathed prospect stretched before 
me as far as the eye could reach, in 
the next I might have been looking into 
a cavern as some angry cloyd swept 
across the face of the moon to plunge 
the scene into utter darkness. 

And it was during such a dark spell 
and at the very moment that I turned 
aside to light the lamp that I saw the 


ey es 


room, 


producing 


From a spot ten yards removed, low 
down under the hedges bordering the 
garden, they looked up at me—those 
great, glittering cat’s eyes, so that I 
stifled an exclamation, drawing back in- 
stinctively from the window. A tiger, 
I thought, or some kindred wild beast, 
must have escaped from captivity. And 
so rapidly does the mind work at such 
timies that instinctively 1 had reviewed 
the several sporting pieces in my pos- 
session and had selected a rifle which 
had proved serviceable in India, before 
I had taken one step toward the door. 

Before that step could be taken the 
light of the moon again flooded the gar- 
den; and although there was no opening 
in the hedge by which even a small ani- 
mal could have retired, no living thing 
was in sight! But, near and remote— 
dogs were howling mournfully. 


CriAr Pie JEL, 


THE SIGN OF THE CAT. 


i 
WHEN 
newspapers, 
morning, I aw 
asked: 
“Tas there 
night, Coates ?” 
Coates, whose unruffled calm at all 
times provided an excellent sedative, re- 
plied: 


“Not since a little before midnight, 
2 


Coates brought in my tea, 
and 


akened 


letters in the 
vith a start and 


heen any rain during the 


sir. 

“Ah!” said I. “And you have been 
in the garden this morning, Coates?’ 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “for raspber- 
ries for breakfast, sir.” 

“But not on this side of the cottage?” 

“Not on this side.” 

“Then 
keeping carefully to the paths, and pro- 
ceed as far as Particu- 
larly note if the beds have been dis- 
turbed between the hedge and the path, 
but don’t make any marks yourself. 
You are looking for spoor, you under- 
stand.” 


will you step out, Coates, 


the tool shed? 
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“Spoor? Very good, sir. Of big 
game?” 

“Of big game, yes, Coates.” 

Unmoved by the strangeness of his 
instructions, Coates, an object lesson 
for those who decry the excellence of 
British army disciplinary methods, de- 
parted. 

It was with not a little curiosity and 
interest that I awaited his report. As 
I sat sipping my tea, I could hear his 
regular tread as he passed along the 
garden path outside the window. Then 
it ceased and was followed by a vague 
muttering. He had found something. 
All traces of the storm had disappeared, 
and there was every indication of a re- 
newal of the heat wave; but I knew that 
the wet soil would have preserved a 
perfect impression of any imprint made 
upon it on the previous night. Never- 
theless, with the early morning sun 
streaming into my window out of a 
sky as near to turquoise as I had ever 
seen it in England, I found it impossi- 
ble to recapture that uncanny. thrill 
which had come to me in the dark 
hours when, out of the shadows under 
the hedge, the great cat’s had 
looked up at me. 

And now, becoming more _ fully 
awake, I remembered something else 
which hitherto I had not associated with 
the latter phenomenon. I remembered 
that lithe and evasive pursuing shape 
which I had detected behind me on the 
road. TEven now, h was dif- 
ficult to associate one with the other; 
for whereas the dimly seen figure had 
resembled that of a man—or, more 
closely, that of a woman—the eyes had 
looked out upon me from a point low 
down near the ground, like those of 
some creuching feline. 

Coates’ footsteps sounded again upon 
the path, and I heard him walking 
round the cottage and through the 
kitchen. Finally he reéntered the bed- 
room and stood just within the door- 
way, in that attitude of attention which 


eyes 


mwwever, if 


was part and parcel of the man. His 
appearance would doubtless have vio- 
lated the proprieties of the Albany, for 
in my rural retreat he was called upon 
to perform other and more important 
services than those of a valet. His 
neatly shaved chin, stolid red counte- 
nance and perfectly brushed hair, were 
unexceptionable of course, but, because 
his duties would presently take him into 
the garden, he wore, not the regulation 
black, but an ancient shooting jacket, 
khaki breeches and brown gaiters, look- 
ing every inch of him the old soldier 
that he was. 

“Well, Coates?” said I. 

He cleared his throat. 

“There are footprints in the radish 
beds, sir,” he reported. 

“Footprints ?” 

‘Yes, sir. Very deep. As though 
some one had jumped over the hedge 
and landed there.” 

“Jumped over* the hedge!” I ex- 
claimed. “That would be a considera- 
ble jump, Coates, from the road.” 

“It would, sir. Maybe she scrambled 
up.” 

“She?” 

Coates cleared his throat again. 

“There are three sets of prints in all. 
First a very deep one where the party 
had landed, then another broken up 
like, where she had turned round, and 
the third set with the heel-marks very 
deep where she had sprung back over 
the hedge.” 

“Sher” I shouted. 

“The prints, sir,” resumed Coates, 
unmoved, “are those of a lady's high- 
heeled shoes.”’ 

I sat bolt upright in bed, staring at 
the man and scarcely able to credit my 
senses. Words failed me. 

“Will you have tea or coffee for 
breakfast?” inquired Coates. 

“Tea or coffee be hanged, Coates!” 
[ cried. “I’m going out to look at those 
footprints! If you had seen what I 
saw last night even your old mahogany 
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‘countenance would relax for once, I 
assure you.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Coates. “Did you 
see the lady, then?” 

“Lady!” I exclaimed, tumbling out 
of bed. “If the eyes that looked at me 
last night belonged to a ‘lady’ either I 
am mad or the ‘lady’ is of another 
world.” 

I pulled on a bath robe and hurried out 
into the garden, Coates showing me the 
spot where he had found the mysteri- 
ous footprints. A very brief examina- 
tion sufficed to convince me that his ac- 
count had been correct. Some one wear- 
ing high-heeled shoes clearly enough 
had stood there at some time while the 
soil was quite wet; and as no track led 
to or from the marks, Coates’ conclu- 
sion that the person who had made them 
must have come over the hedge was the 
only feasible one. I turned to him in 
amazement, but recognizing in time the 
wildly fantastic nature of the sight 
which I had seen in the night, I re- 
frained from speaking of the blazing 
eyes and made my way to the bathroom, 
wondering if some chance reflection 
might not have deceived me and the 
presence of a woman’s footmarks at the 
same spot be no more than a singular 
coincidence. Even so, the mystery of 
their presence there remained unex- 
plained. 

My thoughts were diverted from a 
trend of profitless conjecture when, 
shortly after breakfast time, my phone 
bell rang. It was the editor of the 
Planet, to whom I had been indebted 
for a number of special commissions— 
including my fascinating quest of the 
giant gnu, which, generally supposed to 
be extinct, was reported by certain na- 
tives and others to survive in a remote 
corner of the Dark Continent. 

Readers of the Planet will remember 
that, although I failed to discover the 
gnu, I came upon a number of notable 
things on my journey through the al- 
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most unexplored country about the 
headwaters of the Niger. 

“A most extraordinary case has 
cropped up,” he said ; “quite in your line, 
I think, Addison. Evidently a murder 
and the circumstances seem to be most 
dramatic and unusual. I should be glad 
if you would take it up.” 

I inquired without much enthusiasm 
for details. Criminology was one of 
my hobbies, and in several instances I 
had traced cases of alleged haunting 
and other supposedly supernatural hap- 
penings to a criminal source; but the 
ordinary sordid murder did not interest 
me, 

“The body of Sir Marcus Coverly has 
been found in a crate!” explained my 
friend. ‘The crate was being lowered 
into the hold of the S. S. Oriioga 
at the West India Docks. It had been 
delivered by a conveyance specially 
hired for the purpose apparently as 
the Oritoga is due to sail in an hour, 
There are all sorts of curious details, 
but these you can learn your yourself. 
Don’t trouble to call at the office; pro- 
ceed straight to the dock.” 

“Right!” [I said shortly. 
immediately.” 

This sudden decision had _ been 
brought about by the mention of the 
victim’s name. Indeed, as I replaced 
the receiver on the hook I observed that 
my hand was shaking, and I have little 
doubt that I had grown pale. 

In the first place, then, let me confess 
that my retirement to the odd little re- 
treat which at this time was my home, 
and my absorption in the obscure 
studies to which I have referred were 
not so much due to any natural liking 
for the life of a recluse as to the shat- 
tering of certain matrimonial designs. 
I had learned of the wreck of my hopes 
upon reading a press paragraph which 
announced the engagement of Isobel 
Merlin to Eric Coverly. And it was as 
much to conceal my disappointment 
from the world as for any better rea- 


“T’ll start 
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son that I had slunk into retirement; 
for if I am slow to come to a decision 
in such a matter, once come to it is of 
no light moment. 

Yet although I had breathed no word 
of my lost dreams to Isobel, but had 
congratulated her oiten 
and bitterly I had cursed myseif for a 
Too late I had learned that 
she had but awaited a word from me; 
and I had gone off to Mesopotamia, 
leaving that word unspoken. During my 
had won the prize 
thrown away. He was 
1, Sir Mar- 


the rest 
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absence Coverly 
which I had 
heir to the title, for his cousit 
cus, was unmarried. ow here, a bolt 
from the blue, came the news of his 
cousin’s death! 

It can well be imagined with what 
hurried to the 
All other plans abandoned, 
Coates, arrayed in his neat blue uni- 
form, ran the automobile round from 
rage, and before long we were 
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gathered a 
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paper men, dock officials, police, and 


others who were unclassifiable. Half a 
dozen acquaintances greeted me as [ 
came up, and I saw that the door was 
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closed and that a constable stood on 
duty before it. 

“T call it impudence, Addison!” ex. 
claimed one reporter. “The dock peo- 
ple are refusing everybody information 
until Inspector Somebody-or-other ar- 
rives from New Scotland Yard. |] 
should think he has stopped on the way 
to get his lunch.” 

The speaker glanced impatiently at 
his watch, and T went to speak to the 
man on duty. 

“You have orders to admit no one, 
constable?” I asked 

“That’s so, sir,” replied. 


waiting for Detective Inspector Gatton, 
who has been put in charge of the case.” 

“Ah! Gatton!” I muttered, and, step- 
ping aside from the expectant group, | 
filled and lighted my 


pipe, convinced 
that anything to be learned 


[ should 
learn from Inspector Gatton, for he and 
old friends, having been mu- 


tually concerned in several int 
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“written upon the faces of my disap- 
pointed confreres, “has special infor- 
mation which I am going to ask him to 
place at my disposal.” 

The constable stood aside, and | fol- 
lowed Inspector Gatton into the stone 
shed. 

“Lock the door again, constable,” he 
ordered. ‘““No one is to be admitted.” 

Thereupon I looked about me, and 
the scene which I beheld was so strange 
and gruesome that its every detail re- 
mains imprinted upon my memory. 

The building then was lighted by 
four barred windows set so high in 
the walls that no one could look in 
from the outside. Blazing sunlight 
poured in at the two southerly windows 
and drew a sharp black pattern of the 
bars across the paved floor. Kneeling 
beside a stretcher, fully in his path of 
light, so that he presented a curious 
striped appearance, was a man who 
presently proved to be the divisional 
surgeon, and two paces beyond stood a 
police inspector who was engaged at 
the moment of our entrance in making 
entries in his notebook. 

On the stretcher, so covered up that 
only his face was visible, lay one whom 
at first I failed to recognize, for the 
horribly contorted features presented a 
kind of mottled green appearance ut- 
terly indescribable. 

Stifling an exclamation of horror I 
stared and stared at that ghastly face. 
Finally I muttered: 

“Yes! it is Sir Marcus!” 

The surgeon stood up, and the in- 
spector advanced to meet Gatton, but 
my horrified gaze had strayed from the 
stretcher to a badly damaged and splint- 
ered packing case, which was the only 
other object in the otherwise empty 
shed. At this I stared as much aghast 
as I had stared at the dead man. 

The iron bands were broken and 
twisted, and the whole of one side lay 
in fragments on the floor; but upon a 
board which had formed part of the 


top I perceived the figure of a cat 
roughtly traced in green paint. 

Beyond any shadow of doubt this 
crate was the same which on the night 
before had jain in the garage of the Red 
House! 

CHAPTER III. 
THE GREEN IMAGE. 

ES,” said Gatton, “I was speaking 

more than the truth when I told 
them that you had special information 
which I hoped you would place at my 
disposal, Some of the particulars were 
given to me over the phone, you see, 
and I was glad to find you here when I 
arrived. I should have consulted you 
in any event, and principally about— 
that.” 

He pointed to an object which I held 
in my hand. It was a little green 
enamel image; the crouching figure of 
a woman having a cat’s head, a piece of 
Egyptian workmanship probably of the 
fourth century B. C. Considered in 
conjunction with the figure painted 
upon the crate, the presence of this 
little image was so amazing a circum- 
stance that from the moment when it 
had been placed in my hand I had stood 
staring at it almost dazedly. 

The divisional surgeon had gone, and 
only the local officer rémained with 
Gatton and myself in the building. Si 

Coverly presented all the 
frightful appearance of one has 
died by asphyxiation, and although of 
course there would be an autopsy, little 
doubt existed respecting the mode of 
his death. The marks of violence found 
upon the body could be accounted for 
by the fact that the crate had fallen a 
distance of thirty feet into the hold, and 
the surgeon was convinced that the in- 
juries to the body had all been received 
after death, death having taken place, in 
his opinion, fully twelve hours before. 

“You sce,” said Gatton, “when the 
crate broke several things which pre- 
sumably were in Sir Marcus’ pockets 


Marcus 
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were found lying loose among the 
wreckage. That cat-woman was one of 
them.” 

“Yet it may not have been in any of 
his pockets at all,” said I. 

“It may not,’ agreed Gatton. “But 
that it was somewhere in the crate is 
beyond dispute, I think, Besides, this 
is more than a coincidence.” 

And he pointed to the painted cat 
upon the lid of the packing case. I 
had already told him of the episode at 
the Red House on the previous night. 

‘The fates are on our side,” I said, 
“for at least w where the crate 
was dispatched from.” 

“Quite so,” agreed 
should have got that 
later of course, but every 
in an affair such as this is 
sidering. As a newspaper man you will 
disagree but | pro- 
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Once more I began to examine the 
fragments stacked upon the floor, and 
then I looked — at the several ob- 
jects which lay beside the crate. They 
were the personal belongings of the 
dead baronet, and the police had care- 
fully noted in which of his pockets 
each object had been found. He was 
in evening dress, and a light top-coat 
had been packed into the crate beside 
him. In this had rie found a cigar 
case and a pair of gloves; a wallet con- 
taining g twenty pout ads in ury notes, 
and a number of cards and_ personal 
papers had fallen out of the 
gether with the cat statuette. The face 
of his watch wa it had been 
in his waistcoat pocket, but it still 
ticked steadily on where it lay there 
beside its dead owner. A go!d-mounted 
malacca cane also figured among the 
relics of the gruesome crime; so that 
whatever had been the « he 
murderer, that of robbery w 
the question. 

“The next thing to do,” 
“is to trace Sir Marcus’ movements 
from the time that he left home last 
night to the time that he met his death 
I am going out now to phone to the 
Yard. We ought to have succeeded be- 
fore evening in tracing the carter who 
brought the crate here. I personally 
shall proceed to Sir Marcus’ rooms and 
then to this Red House, around which 
it seems to me that the mystery cen- 
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tives of the press a guarded statement 
for publication, Inspector Gatton suc- 
ceeded in wedging himself into my little 
two-seater, and before long we were 
lurching and bumping along the ill- 
paved East-end streets. 

The late Sir Marcus’ London ad- 
dress, which had been unknown to me, 
we had learned from his cards, and it 
was with the keenest anticipation of a 
notable discovery that I presently found 
myself with Gatton mounting the stairs 
to the chambers of the murdered 
baronet. 

At the very moment of our arrival 
the door was opened and a man, quite 
obviously a constable in plain clothes, 
came out. Behind him I observed on 
whom J took to be the late Sir Mar- 
cus’ servant, a pathetic and somewhat 
disheveled figure. 

“Hello, Blythe!” said Gatton. 
instructed you to come here?” 

“Sir Marcus’ man—Morris—tele- 
phoned the Yard,” was the reply, “as 
he couldn’t understand what had _ be- 
come of his master, and I sent 
along to see him.” 

“Oh!” said Gatton. 
Report to me in due course.’ 

Blythe departed, and Gatton and I 
entered the hall. The man, 
closed the door and led us into a small 
library. Beside the telephone stood a 
tray bearing decanter and glasses, and 
there was evidence that Morris had par- 
laken of a hurried breakfast, consisting 
only of biscuits and whisky and soda. 

“T haven’t been to bed all night, gen- 
tlemen,” he began the moment that we 
entered the room. “Sir Marcus was a 
good master, and if he was sleeping 
away from home he never failed to ad- 
vise me, so that I knew, even before the 
dreadful news reached me, that some- 
thing was amiss.” 


“Who 
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“Very good. 


Morris, 


He was quite unstrung, and his voice 


Was unsteady. The reputation of the 
late baronet had been one which I per- 
sonally did not envy him, but whatever 
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his faults, and I knew they had been 
many, he had evidently possessed the 
redeeming virtue of being a good em- 
ployer. 

“A couple of hours’ sleep would 
make a new man of you,” said Gatton 
kindly. “I understand your feelings; 
but no amount of sorrow can mend mat- 
ters, unfortunately. Now, I don’t want 
to worry you, but there are one or two 
points which I must ask you to clear 
up. In the first place, did you ever sce 
this before?” 

From his pocket he took out the little 
figure of Bast, the cat-goddess, and 
held it up before Morris. 

The man stared at it with lack-luster 
eyes, scratching his unshaven chin; then 
he shook his head slowly. 

“Never,” he declared. “No, I am 
positive I never saw a figure like that 
before.” 

“Then, secondly,” continued Gat- 
ton, “was your master ever in Egypt?” 

“Not that I am aware of; certainly 
not since I have been with him—six 
years on the thirty-first of this month.” 

“Ah,” said Gatton. ‘Now, when did 
you last see Sir Marcus?” 

“At half past six last night, sir. He 
was dining at his club and then going 
to the New Avenue Theater. I booked 
a seat for him myself.” 

“He was going alone, then?” 

eS. 

Gatton glanced at me significantly, 
and I experienced an uncomfortable 
thrill. In the inspector’s glance I had 

ead that he suspected the presence of 
a woman in the case, and at the mention 
of the New Avenue Theater it had in- 
stantly occurred to me that Isobel Mer- 
lin was appearing there! Gatton turned 
again to Morris. 

“Sir Marcus had not led you to sup- 
pose that there was any likelihood of his 
not returning last night?” 

“No, sir; that was why, knowing his 
regular custom, I became so alarmed 
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when he failed to come back or to 
phone.” 

Gatton stared hard at the speak 
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“His aunt—Lady Burnham Coverly 
—with whom I believe he was on bad 
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Ps gestion, as I now perceived clearly 
enough. And from the cousins’ quar- 
rel to Isobel, Eric’s fiancée, who was 
engaged at the New Avenue Theater, 
was an inevitable step. 

But Morris’ only answer was: 

“Possibly, sir.” 

Inspector Gatton stared at the man 
for a moment or so. : 

“Very well,” he said then. “Take 
my advice and get some sleep. There 
will be much for you to do presently, 
I am afraid. Who was Sir Marcus’ 
lawyer?” 

Morris gave the desired information 
in a tired, toneless voice, and we de- 
parted. Little did Gatton realize that 
his words were barbed, when, as we 
descended to the street, he said: 

“I have a call to make at Scotland 
Yard, next, after which my first visit 
will be to the stage doorkeeper of the 
New Avenue Theater.” 

“Can I be of further assistance to 
you at the moment ?”’ I asked, endeavor- 
ing to speak casually. 

“Thanks, no. But I should welcome 
your company this afternoon at my ex- 
amination of the Red House. I under- 
stand that it is in your neighborhood, 
so perhaps, as you are also profession- 
ally interested in the case, you might 
arrange to meet me there. Are you 
returning home now or going to the 
Planet office ?”’ 

“I think to the office,” I replied. “In 
any event telephone there making an ap- 
pointment and I will meet you at the 
Red House.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ISOBEL. 
TEN minutes later I was standing in 
a charming little boudoir which 
too often figured in my day-dreams. 
My own photograph was upon the 
mantlepiece, and in Isobel’s dark eyes 
when she greeted me there was a light 
which I lacked the courage to try to 
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understand. I had not at that time 
learned what I learned later, and have 
already indicated, that my own foolish 
silence had wounded Isobel as deeply 
as her subsequent engagement to Eric 
Coverly had wounded me. 

The psychology of a woman is in- 
triguing in its very naivete, and now, 
as she stood before me, slim and grace- 
ful in her well-cut walking costume, a 
quick flicker of red flaming in her 
cheeks, and her eyes alight with that 
sweet, tantalizing look in which ex- 
pectation and a hot pride were mingled, 
I wondered and felt sick at heart. De- 
sirable she was beyond any other 
woman I had known, and I called my- 
self a coward to have avoided putting 
my fortune to the test on that fatal day 
of my departure for Mesopotamia. For 
just as she looked at me now she had 
looked at me then. But to-day she was 
evidently on the point of setting out— 
I did not doubt with the purpose of 
meeting Eric Coverly; on that day of 
the irrevocable past she had been free 
and I had been silent. 

“You nearly missed me, Jack,” she 
said gayly. “I was just going out.” 

By the very good-fellowship of her 
greeting she restored me to myself and 
enabled me to stamp down—at least 
temporarily—the monster through 
whose green eyes I had found myself 
considering the happiness of Eric 
Coverly. 

“T am afraid, Isobel,” I replied, 
“that what I have to tell you is not by 
any means pleasant—although——” 

“Ves?” she prompted, noting how I 
hesitated. 

“Although it means that you are now 
the future Lady Coverly.” 

The bright color left her cheeks. That 
some black tragedy underlay my words 
she had intuitively perceived, but I 
could see that she failed to grasp the 
whole meaning of my bald statement. 
She sank down slowly into a cushioned 
chair, so that a beam of golden light, 
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pouring in through the opened window, 
set aglowing the: russet tints in her 
dark-brown hair. 

“Did you know Sir Marcus?” I 
asked, speaking as gently as I could. 

With what intense, if hidden, emotion 
I waited her answer it were impossible 
to describe. 

“Do you mean—— 

She met my glance, and I nodded 
gravely. 

“Oh, Jack! When did it happen?” 

“Last night. But you have not told 
me if you knew him,” I persisted. 

tsobel shook her head. 

“Not in any way—intimately,” she 
replied. ‘‘Eric”—she hesitated, glanc- 
ing up quickly and as quickly down 
again—“and he were 
terms.” 

“But you had met him?” I persisted; 
for I had detected in her manner a re- 
juctance to discuss Sir Marcus which I 
failed to understand. 

“T used to meet him, Jack, 
He came once or 
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twice with Eric. They were not good 
friends even then. But I never liked 
him. I quite lost sight of him from the 
time that he came into the title—about 
fours not ?—until 
quite recently. He had been in Russia, 
I think. Then he——” Again she hesi- 
tated. It was odd how often people 
hesitated, as 1£ seeking for words, when 
speaking of the late “He 
called at the theater. Considering that 
he knew of my engagement to Eric, his 
manner was not quite nice. But I was 
anxious to prevent trouble, and did not 
Marcus 
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was persistent, however. 
night Eric saw him leaving the 
door, and I believe there was a dr 
scene at Eric’s rooms.” 

“And that is all 
Isobel ?” 

“Practically all, except what I 
heard, of course. I might add that I in- 
structed Marie to tell Sir Marcus I 
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was engaged whenever he might call in 
future.” 

“And did he call again?” 

“Marie said that he sent his card up 
on sey 31 she knew how 
the affair worried me and did not tell 
me at the time. I saw him in the stalls 
occasionally, and— , 

The last word 
Isobel’s expre grew imore than 
ever troubled. 
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peered anxiously up and down the 
street. Every cab that approached I 
expected to contain the inspector, and 
I heaved a sigh of relief as one after 
another passed the door. Pedestrians 
who turned the distant corner I scru- 
tinized closely, and was so employed 
when Isobel came running back to the 
foom. 

All her color had fled, and her eyes 
were wide and fear-stricken. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack!” she cried. “It is 
horrible, horrible! Eric is at his 
lawyer’s, and they tell him that suspi- 
cion is bound to fall on him! It’s pre- 
posterous—unthinkable! It must have 
been some fiend who committed such 
a crime, not a human being.” 

“Then,” I interrupted excitedly, 
“Coverly was not with you last night?” 

“No. That is the crowning tragedy 
of it all. He phoned me early in the 
evening, saying that he had an unavoid- 
appointment to keep. 
From the tone of his 

Abruptly she ceased speaking and 
stared at me rather wildly. 

“Isobel,” I said, “you should surel) 
know that you can trust your life to me 
—and the life of any one dear to you.” 

She quickly laid her hand on my arm, 
and her face flushed sweetly. I fear I 
had infused my words with an ardot 
which, exhibited at an earlier and more 
opportune moment, might have changed 
the course of both our lives. 

“Of course I know, Jack,” she said. 
“But I am so frightened that I distrust 
my very self. Well, then, I thought 
that I noticed a change in Eric’s manner 
last night—in the tone of his voice. In 
fact, | asked him if I had done anything 
of which he had disapproved.” 
gave me a quick little embarrassed 
glance. “He is somewhat exacting, you 
know. He laughed at the idea, but in 
rather a forced way, it seemed. Then 
he arranged to meet me for lunch at the 
Carlton to-day.” 


able business 


” 


voice— 


1, 
=f 


\ 


She 


“ . - . 
But surely he can satisfactorily ac- 
2C ps 


He must 
know 


count for his movements? 
have been seen by those who 
him,” 

Isobel frowned in a troubled manner 
that awakened strange, wild longings. 

“IT cannot make it out,” she replied. 
“He appears to be keeping something 
back.” 

“He is very ill-advised. He will cer- 
tainly have to make up his mind to 
speak out when Inspector Gatton ex- 
amines him. I cannot disguise from 
you, Isobel, that the police know that 
Sir Marcus was at the New Avenue 
last night, and, since his death occurred 
some hours later, the nature of their 
suspicion is obvious enough. Are you 
joining him at the lawyers’, Isobel ?”’ 

“Yes; he asked me to do so.” 

“Then come along at once. I expect 
a Scotland Yard man to arrive at any 
moment, and it would be advisable to 
see Coverly and to take a legal opinion 
before you give your testimony.” 
[sobel confronted me. 
Eric have 


“But, Jack!” 
You don’t think that I or 
anything to hide” 
“Certainly not. You must know that 
I do not But on the 
hand, the legal mind being used to con- 
sidering problems of evidence, a lawyer 
will be able to advise you of the best 
and that most likely to 
in your being spared all a 
ation with the inquiry. Meanwhile, let 
us hurry. I prefer Inspector 
Gatton my own 
than to be discovered 
> will learn from Marie that 
loe 


“ 


think so. other 


course to adopt 
result ;SOCI- 


to give 
account of this visit 
nere Dv 


f course, but that ¢ n’t 


We had now quitted the flat and were 
descending the stairs. On reaching the 
street I glanced sharply to 
left. But Gatton was not in 

[ secured a taxi at the corner, 
Isobel set out for the office of Coverly’s 
I stood looking after the cab 
sight and then I 


right ana 


sit 
and 


solicitor. 
until it 
set out to walk to the Planet office. By 


was oul of 
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the time that I had reached Fleet Street 
I had my ideas in some sort of order, 
and I sat down to write the first of my 
articles on the “Ovitoga mystery”—for 
under that title the murder of Sir Mar- 
cus Coverly was destined to figure as 
the cause célébre of the moment. I had 
more than one reason for reticence, and 
indeed I experienced no little difficulty 
in preparing the requisite amount of 
copy without involving Isobel and Eric 
Coverly. Halfway through my task I 
paused, laid down my pen, and was on 
the point of tearing up the pages al- 
ready written and declining the com- 
mission at the eleventh hour. 

A few minutes’ reflection, however, 
enabled me to see that the best service 
I could offer to the suspected man— 
always assuming that he had no alibi 
to offer—was that of representing the 
facts as I saw them to the vast public 
reached by this influential journal. In 
my own mind I had never entertained a 
shadow of suspicion that Coverly was 
the culprit. Underlying the horrible 
case I thought I could perceive even 
darker things—a mystery within a mys- 
tery; a horror overtopping horror. 

I had just resumed work, then, when 
a boy came in to inform me that Gatton 
had rung up and wished to speak to 
me. 

Half fearful of what I should hear, 
I went to the adjoining room and took 
up the receiver. 

“Hello! Is that Mr. Addison?” 
Gatton’s voice. 

“Yes, speaking. 
Gatton ?” 

“Several. I've got the report of the 
estate agent and I’ve seen the stage 
doorkeeper of the New Avenue! You 
mustn’t write anything until I see you, 


came 


What developments, 


but in order to regularize things a bit 
I’ve spoken to the chief and formally 
asked his permission to consult you on 
about the Egyptian figures, 
He remembered you at 


the case 


1 > 
KNOW. 


you 


once, so it’s all right. 
bone to pick with you.” 

“What is that?” 

“Never mind now. Can you meet me 
at the Red House at five o’clock ?” 

“Yes. I will be there.” 

“Good. I don’t hope for much. It’s 
the strangest case I ever touched. We 
are dealing with unusual people; not 
ordinary criminals.” 

“T agree.” 

“If there is any man in London who 
can see daylight through the mystery | 
believe you are the man. Do you know 
on what I think the whole thing turns?” 

“On some undiscovered incident in 
Sir Marcus’ past, beyond a doubt. 
Probably an amorous adventure.” 

“You’re wrong,” said Gatton grimly, 
“It turns on the figure of the green cat, 
Good-by. Five o’clock.” 


But I’ve gota 


CHAPTER V. 
THE INTERRUPTED SUPPER 

| ARRIVED at the Red House before 
Inspector Gatton. A constable was 

on duty at the gate, and as I came up 
and paused he regarded me _ rather 
doubtfully until I told him that I had 
an appointment with Gatton. I started 
up the drive toward the house, It was 
not, apparently, a very old building, 
presenting some of the worst features 
of the mid-Victorian period, and from 
whence it derived its name I could not 
conjecture unless from the fact that 
the greater part of the facade was over- 
grown with some kind of red creeper. 
The half moon formed by the cres- 
cent-shaped carriage way and the wall 
bordering the filled with 
rather unkempt shrubbery—laurels and 
rhododendrons for the most part—from 
amid which arose several big trees. In 
the blaze of the afternoon sun the place 
looked commonplace enough with estate 
agents’ bills pasted in the dirty wit 
dows, and it was difficult to conceive 
that it had been the scene of the mys 


road was 
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terious crime of which at that hour all 
London was talking and which later 
was to form the subject of debate 
throughout the civilized world. 

Gatton joined me within a few min- 
utes of my arrival He was accom- 
panied by Constable Bolton, with whom 
[ had first visited the Red House. Bol- 
ton was now in plain clothes, and he had 
that fish-out-of-water appearance which 
characterizes the constable in civilian 
dress. Indeed he looked rather dazed, 
and on arriving before the house he re- 
moved his hat and mopped his red face 
with a large handkerchief, nodding to 
me as he did so. 

“Good afternoon, sir. It was lucky 
along with me last night. I 
a queer request and I 


you came 
thought it was 
was right, it seems.” 

“Quite right,” said Gatton shortly. 
“And now here are the keys which you 
returned to the depot this morning.” 

From his pocket the inspector pro- 
duced a steel ring bearing a large and 
asmall key, which I recognized as that 
which had hung from the lock of the 
garage door on the previous night. 

We walked along to the garage, and 
Inspector Gatton placed the key in the 
lock; then turning to Bolton he di- 
rected : 

“Now, 
did.” 

Bolton replaced his derby hat, which 
hitherto he had carried in his hand, 
hesitated for a moment, and then un- 
locked the door. 


show us exactly what you 


‘Of course I had my lantern with 


- 2. 4 
me last night,” he 


gentleman and 


explained, ‘and this 
myself stood looking in 
for a moment.” 

“Mr. Addison 


to me exactly 


has already described 
hat he said Gat- 
ton. “Show us what did after 
Mr. Addison left you,” 

Bolton, with a far-away look in his 
eyes betokening an effort of retrospec- 
tion, withdrew the key from the lock 
and entered the garage, Gatton and I 


” 
SAW, 
you 


following. There was a sky window 
to light the place, so that when Bol- 
ton reclosed the door we could see 
well enough. His movements were as 
follows: Relocking the door from the 
inside, he walked slowly along to a 
smalier door at the opposite end and, 
with the other key attached to the ring, 
unfastened it. 

“Wait a moment,” said Gatton. “Did 
you look about you at all before open- 
ing the door?” 

“Only long enough to find where it 
was, sir. Just about as long as | 
showed you.” 

“All right. Go on, then.” 

We followed Bolton out into a very 
narrow hedge-bordered path, evidently 
a tradesman’s entrance, and he turned 
and locked the door behind him.  Slip- 
ping the keys into his pocket he tramped 
stolidly out of the main road, whereon 
we emerged immediately beside the 
garage. 

a i 
give me the keys,” 
so, the inspector added: 
all this time did you see or hear 
thing of an unusual nature?’ 

Bolton removed his derby once more. 
I had gathered by this time that he re- 
garded fresh air as an aid to reflection. 

“Well, sir,” he replied in a puzzled 
way, “that first door is 

“Well,” said Gatton, as the man hesi- 
tated. 

“It seemed to open more easily just 
now than it did last night. There seemed 
to be a sort of hitch before when it was 
about halfway open.” 

“Perhaps the crate was in the way? 
“Except for the ab- 
any- 


murmured Gatton. ‘Now 
and as the man did 
“Throughout 


any- 


suggested Gatton. 
ence of the crate do you noti 
thing different, anything missing, o1 
anything there now that was not there 
before?” 

Bolton shook his head. 

“No,” he answered; “it looks just the 
same to me—except, as I say, that the 
docr seemed to open more easily.” 
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“H’m,” muttered Gatton. “And you 
carried the keys in your pocket until 
you went off duty?” 

"wes. Sif,’ 

“All right. You can go now.” 

Bolton touched his hat and departed, 
and Gatton turned to me with a grim 
smile. 

“We'll just step inside again,” he 
said, “so as not to attract any undue at- 
tention.” 

He again unlocked the garage door 
and closed it as we entered. 

“Now,” said he, “before we go any 
further, what was your idea in keeping 
back the fact that one of the missing 
links in the chain of evidence was al- 
ready in your possession?” 

“No doubt,” I said rather guiltily, 
“you refer to the fact of my acquaint- 
ance with Miss Isobel Merlin?” 

“T do,” said Gatton; “and to the fact 
that you rushed in ahead of me and in- 
terviewed this important witness be- 
fore I had even heard of her existence.” 
He continued to smile, but the thor- 
oughness and unflinching pursuit of 
duty which were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the man underlay his tone of 
badinage. “I want to say,’ he con- 
tinued, “that for your codéperation, 
which has been very useful to me on 
many occasions, I am always grateful, 
but if in return I give you facilities 
which no other newspaper man has, I 
don't expect you to abuse them.” 

“Really, inspector,” I replied, “you 
go almost too far. I have done noth- 
ing to prejudice your case, nor could I 
possibly have known until my _ inter- 
view this morning with Miss Merlin 
that it was she in whom the late Sir 
Marcus was interested.” 

“H’m,” said Gatton, but still rather 
dubiously, his frank, wide-open eyes 
regarding me in that naive manner 
which was so deceptive. 

‘All that I learned,” I continued, ‘‘is 
unequivocally at your disposal. Finally 
I may tell you—and I would confess it 
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to few men—that Miss Merlin is a very 
old friend and might have been some 
thing more if I had not been a fool,” 

“Oh!” said Gatton, and his expres- 
sion underwent a subtle change. “Oh! 
That’s rather awkward; in fact’—he 
frowned perplexedly—‘it’s damned 
awkward!” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded, 

“Well,” said he, ‘I don’t know what 
account Miss Merlin gave to you of her 
relations with Sir Marcus——” 

“Relations!” I said hotly. “The man 
was a mere acquaintance; she hadn't 
even seen him, except from the stage, 
for some months past.” 

“Oh,” replied Gatton, 
He looked at me very queerly. 
doesn’t seem to dovetail with the evi- 
dence of the stage doorkeeper.” 

I felt myseif changing color. 

“What, then, does the 
keeper assert?” I asked. 


stage door- 


Gatton continued to look at me in that 
perplexed way, and believing that I de- 
tected the trend of his rei] 
said: 


“ 


ections, I 
Look here, inspector, let under- 
stand one another. Whatever 
the evidence of stage doorkeepers and 
others, upon one point you can be as 
sured—Miss Merlin had nothing whet- 
ever to do with this horrible crime. The 
idea is unthinkable. So confident am] 
of this, that you can be perfectly open 
with me, and I give you my word of 
honor that I shall be equally frank 
with you. The truth of the matter can- 
not possibly injure her in the end, and 
I am as anxious to discover it as you 
are.” 


may be 


Gatton suddenly extended his hand. 

“Good!” he said. “We understand 
one another. But how is Miss Merlin 
going to explain this?’ He drew 4 
notebook from his pocket, turned ovef 
several leaves and then declared: “On 
than six I have 
Marcus 


no fewer occasions 


approximate dates here—Sir 
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sent his card to Miss Merlin’s dressing 


room.” 

‘T know,” I interrupted him; “he 
persecuted her, but she never saw him.” 

“Wait a minute. Last night’”-—Gat- 
ton glanced at me sharply—‘Marie, the 
maid, came down after Sir Marcus’ 
card had been sent to the dressing room 
and talked for several minutes to the 
late baronet, just by the doorkeeper’s 
box, but out of earshot. That was at 
ten o'clock. At eleven-—that is, after 
the performance—Sir Marcus returned, 
and again Marie came down to see him. 
They went out into the street together 
and Sir Marcus entered a cab which 
was waiting and drove off. Miss Mer- 
lin left a quarter of an hour later.” 

Our glances met and a silence of 
some moments’ duration fell between 
us. 

“You suggest,” I said at last, “that 
Miss Merlin had arranged a rendezvous 
with him and to save appearances had 
joined him there later?” 

“Well’—Gatton raised his eyebrows 
—“what do you suggest ?” 

I found myself temporarily at a loss 
for words. 

“Knowing nothing of this,’ I ex- 
plained, “naturally I was not in a po- 
sition to ask Miss Merlin about it. Pos- 
sibly you have done so. What is her 
explanation ?” 

“T have not seen her,’ confessed Gat- 
ton; “I arrived at her flat ten minutes 
after she had gone out—with you.” 

“You saw Marie?” 

“Unfortunately Marie was also out, 
but I saw an, old charwoman who at- 
tends daily I understand, and it was 
from her that I learned of your visit.” 

“Marie,” I said, “may be able to 
throw some light on the matter.” 

“T don’t doubt it!” replied Gatton 
grimly. “Meanwhile, we have sufficient 
evidence to show that Sir Marcus drove 
from the New Avenue Theater to this 
house.” 


” 


“He may not have driven here at all, 


I interrupted; “he may have driven 
soméwhere else and performed the lat- 
ter part of his journey here 

“In the crate!’ cried Gatton. “Yes, 
you are right; his body may actually 
have been inside the crate at the time 
that you and Bolton arrived here last 
night; for that would be fully an hour 
after Sir Marcus left the stage door.” 

“But who can have rung up the po- 
lice station last night,” I cried, ‘and 
what can have been the object of this 
unknown person:” 

“That we have to find out,” said 
Gatton quietly. “Undoubtedly _ it 
formed part of a scheme planned with 
extraordinary cunning; it was not an 
accident or an oversight, I mean. The 
men who are assisting me haven’t been 
idle, for we have already learned some 
amazing facts about the case. I haven’t 
yet visited the house myself, but I have 
here the report of one of my assistants 
who has done so; also I have the keys 
The garage I will inspect more care- 
fully later on.” 

He glanced quickly about the plac: 
before we left it, then, leaving the door 
locked behind us, we walked along to 
the gate before which the constable 
stood on duty, and from thence pro- 
ceeded up the drive to the front en 
trance. There was a deep porch sup 
ported by pillars and densely overgrown 
with creepers. I noted, too, a heavy 
and unhealthy odor as of decaying 
leaves, and observed that a perfect car- 
pet of these lay on the path. In the 
shade of the big trees it was compara- 
tively cool, but the heavy malarious 
smell did not please me, and I imagined 
that it must have repelled more than 
one would-be lessee. 

As we approached the porch I saw 
that the windows of the rooms imme- 
diately left and right of it had been 
stripped of the agent’s bills, for I could 
see where fragments of papers still ad- 
hered to the glass. There were no bills 
in the porch either; but when Gatton 
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opened the front door I uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

We stood in a small lounge-hall. 
There was a staircase on the left and 
three doors opened onto the hall. But 
although the Red House was palpably 
unoccupied, the hall was furnished! 
There were some rugs upon the pol- 
ished floor, a heavy bronze club-fender 
in front of the grate, several chairs 
against the walls, and a large palm in 
a Chinese pot. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “the place is 
furnished and the stairs are carpeted, 
too!” 

“Yes,” said Gatton, looking keenly 
about him, “but according to report if 
you will step upstairs you will get a 
surprise.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, suppose we go and see.” 

Gatton led the way and I followed 
up the stairs as far as the first land- 
ing. Here I paused in amazement, for 
at this point all attempts at furnishing 
ceased. The landing was quite bare and 
Seeing 
my expression of incredulous surprise 


so were the stairs above it! 
Gatton smiled and said: 
Th t4 °.) 
Yes, it’s a 
isn’t it?” 
We descended again to the furnished 
hall. 


Look 


strange arrangement, 


here,” continued my com- 
panion. 

He unlocked a door on the left, hav- 
ing tried without success several keys 
from the bunch which he carried, but 
finally discovering the right one. 

A long rectangular room was re- 
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vealed, evidently intended for a dining 
room. It was empty and unfurnished, 
odds and ends of newspaper and other 
rubbish lying here and there upon the 
floor. My astonishment was momen- 
tarily increasing. A second door, that 
in the center, Gatton opened, revealing 
another empty room. “I have re- 
served this one for the last,” he said; 
“you will find that it is unlocked.” 

He pointed to the third door, that on 
the right, and as he evidently intended 
me to open it, I stepped forward, turned 
the handle and entered a small square 
room, exquisitely furnished. 

A heavy Persian carpet was spread 
upon the floor, and the windows were 
draped with some kind of brightly col- 
ored madras. Tastefully framed water 
colors hung upon the wall. There was 
a quaint cabinet in the room, too, a low- 
cushioned settee and two armchairs. In 
the center was a table, upon which stood 
a lamp with a large mosaic shade. Two 
high-backed chairs were set to the table 
—and the table was laid for supper! A 
bottle of wine stood in an ice pail, in 
which the ice had long since melted, 
and a tempting cold repast was spread. 
The table was decorated with a bowl of 
perfect white roses. The silver was 
good; the napery was snowy. 

Like a fool I stood gaping at the spec- 
tacle, until, noting the direction of Gat- 
ton’s glance, I turned my attention to 
the mantelpiece, upon which a clock was 
ticking with a dull and solemn note. 

Standing beside the clock, in a curi- 
ous carved frame, was a large photo- 
graph of Isobel! 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, March 23d. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you will not have to wait long for the next 
installment of this gripping serial. 
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HAT premier craftsman in 
gentle art of anne: 
urplus bank balances, Mr. 
Amos Clackworthy, sat near 
of the Black- 
glancing idly 
yon the crowded lobby. By his 
side sat James Early, his faithful Man 
Friday in dubious but usually profitable 
They had ju finished a 
factory dinner, for Mr. 

extremely partial to 
The bale 


the cing 








amo 
the edge of the balcony 


mere’s mezzanine floor, 


down ur 


adventures. 
highly 


cuisine. 

t deserted. 
remarked Mr. Clackworthy, 
below you hundreds of peo- 
10m could write 
good check for quite a few 
dollars. Out of the entire 
probably half a dozen 


ga 4] 
ot them, witl 


Umost any one of wl 


a pel ‘fec tly 
thous: and 
crowd there are 


millionaires : none an Oc- 


} 
casional exception, is particul: irly 


wot 
tied about that troublesome old gentle 
man, Mr. Hi Cost. There are wise and 
crafty men among that throng, men 
who have made money with their brains, 
out” : 
He pa 


with self 


smiled 


used 


confidence, 


meditatively and 


he declared, “I could trim 
that you might select 
that crowd down io the lobby.” 
“arly 
come to be uae: + 
days past, before he 


“James,” 
any man from 
s James Early had 
to the poliee in the 
had gained the 


Bird, 


Mr. 
practically 


Clackworthy’s 
as sured, 


immunity which 
adroit methods 
squinted thoughtfully. 

“Whatcha mean?’ he 
“That I can put my lamps on that mob 
and pick out any one of ’em, and that 
you'll fleece him for his roll of yellow 
boys?” 

The Early Bird could, under the com- 
pulsion of circumstances, accomplish 
fairly passable English, but, when alone 
with Mr. Clackworthy, he invariably 
dropped into the jargon which jarred 
Mr. Clack refined sensibilities 
And the fact that they now were seated 
~ mid West’s 
most ex vhere coin and 
culture parade the mat bled lobby hand 
in hand, made The Early Bird’s lin- 
guistic lapse even the more annoying. 

“Precisely, James,” he replied a bit 
tartly 

“T’'d like to lay a thous 
you couldn’t.” 

Mr. Clackworthy’s 
tion had been uttered idly, but his 
eyes flashed with sudden interest. 

“Well, James,” he said, had not 
really thought of putting my statement 
to test, but, 
almost a 


demanded. 


worthy’s 
amid the splendor of 
clusive hostelry, 


and berries that 


somewna vain 


having an implicit faith in 
myself pardonable pride, | 
think you will agree—I am inclined 

take you on. But I warn you that you 
will lose. Every man is a_ potential 
sucker; it is as natural for a man to 
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snap at easy money as it is for a fish 
to swallow a hook. However, one does 
not go trout fishing with angleworms; 
one would hardly go whaling in a row- 
boat. That is where psychology comes 
in. The intended victim first must be 
classified as to habits, likes, dislikes, 
and weaknesses. Every man has a 
weakness, which, once discovered often- 
times can be capitalized to his last dol- 
lar. “So I warn you that you will lose 
your wager.” 

“Tt’s still a bet,” 
Bird. 

“Pick the man,” demanded 
Clackworthy with a smile. Th 
ised to be the best sport that he had 
enjoyed for some time. 

The Early Bird looked down 
the balcony rail. Seated directly in 
front of them was a 
stern of feature, one 
keen observer would have known had 
not always enjoyed the luxury whi 
the Blackmere represented. 
saw Other things, too—the type 
who rises, despite opposition, 
bottom of the ladder. a c 
determined man. True, he 
be of the city; but iy was not the sort 
who could be separated from his money 
simply by waving a sheaf of highly col- 
ored stock certificates before his eye 

“That’s him,” pointed out The Early 
Bird, “and I think I hear a thousand 
iron men clankin’ in my 

Mr. Clackworthy himse 
amateur when it came to 
analysis, and he nodded | 

“You have picked ¢ 
for me, James,” he ! 
however, merely makes it mor 
ing. W ell, I am off to garner 
facts.” 

Mr. Clackworthy 
into the lobby and 
feet from the man whom 
Bird had indicated. It we 
long wait; indeed, it was nearly an hour 
before the man finished his newspaper, 


insisted The Early 
Mr. 


is prom- 


over 
heavy-faced man. 


whom even a less 


4 
micht not 
TIL TIL 1 


pe »« ‘ket 
lf was 


character 


sauntere 
took a post 
twenty 


ae 
marly 


and of this 
mental note. 

“Slow, thorough, methodical, 
tious,” was his classification. 

Presently the man got up from his 
chair and made his way across the lobby 
to the hotel’s post office, where he in- 
quired for his mail. 

“Sackett—Daniel Sackett,” 
the young man at the window. 

Mr. Clackworthy had the information 
which he had been waiting for. He 
walked over to the room clerk. 

“T am inquiring for a Mr. Sackett— 
a Mr. Daniel Sackett,” he said. “Is he 
a guest here?” 

The room clerk referred to his rec- 
ords and admitted that Mr. Sackett 
was a guest. 

“As it happens,” 
worthy, seemingly as an 
“there are two Mr. Danie 
cousins, in fact. The one I wish to see 

Mr. Sackett, se ovomgeaecorsadl 

‘The Mr. Sacke 
registered from Hu b vardville, 
replied the clerk. 

Mr. Clackworthy 
rejoined The Early 

ine floor. 

“James,” he said, 
shall 
town. 
to crack, 


Mr. Clackworthy made a 


Ccau- 


he told 


: \f. 
said iT 


nftartl 
ALLCT UI 


l 
1 
| 
I 


Sacketts— 


STO} pi ng 


turned 
Bird on the 
“T think 
have to take a little trip out otf 
You have given me a hard nut 
but I have rather a notion that 
the kernel is going to be a very sweet 
morsel indeed.” 
rf, 
Hubbardville was a town which 
since had given up hope. It was lo- 


el 
cated on the Illinois River, 
as a commercial center had 


1. 
iong 


and ITS 
promise 
faded when railroads 1 
their webs over the State, 

traffic became an obsolete 1 


ean 


river 

tion. 
For many years Hubbardvi 

without a railroad and wa 

cept for the one boat which 


and forth from Peoria, to g 
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by wagon road for its supplies. Finally 
a railroad had been built into the town, 
a line of rusty, worn steel rails dis- 
carded by the main line, which con- 
nected with a branch line some twelve 
miles distant. And, because it was a 
branch jiitting off from a larger branch, 
they called it “The Twig.” 

Hubbardville, for the most part, was 
made up of ggen who, fattened of purse 
on their broad acres in surrounding sec- 
tions, had moved to town. It was the 
county seat, and they could spend their 
now idle hours in hearing the trials at 
the courthouse. 

The town had one factory. It em- 
ployed sixty people, and its output was 
washing machines. It belonged to 
Daniel Sackett. 

For a good many years the washing- 
machine factory had been in operation, 
but it was not until Daniel Sackett got 
hold of it that it had amounted to any- 
thing. Old Elijah Wheeler had pat- 
ented his washing machine in the days 
when it seldom occurred _to the men- 
folks to lighten their wives’ burdens. 
Work, they considered, was woman’s 
natural destiny. So for several years 
Elijah Wheeler and his two sons turned 
out washing machines for the occasional 


husband who became conscience- 


stricken when his helpmate complained © 


of pains in her back after a long day 
at the washboard. 

Dan Sackett had been the son of a 
tiver squatter, who lived in a house 
boat and fished for the meager living 
that contented him. No one knew 
much about the Sacketts, and cared 
less. At fifteen, Dan Sackett, a ragged, 
sulky boy, did chores about town. And 
the dimes and quarters which found 
their way into his pockets, stayed there. 

Elijah Wheeler took a fancy to the 
squatter’s son and gave him a steady 
job in the small shed which then had 
been ample room for the factory. About 
this time a wider market for washing 
machines developed, and one of the 
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Wheeler boys made some improvements 
which gave the Wheeler Washer con- 
siderable popularity. 

The. Wheelers were all a trusting, 
easy-going lot. Gradually, Dan Sackett 
got control of the business, and the 
Wheelers were amazed to find them- 
selves suddenly pushed out. Elijah 
Wheeler died on the county farm, and 
he was always mumbling of how a boy 
he had befriended had robbed him of 
his business. 

Mr. Dun and Mr. Bradstreet, two 
most conservative gentlemen, were 
agreed that Daniel Sackett, of Hubbard- 
ville, Illinois, was worth two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Sackett had not made all of this out 
of the factory, but the profits of twenty 
years had been invested shrewdly, and 
he drove hard bargains. 

Mr. Clackworthy, before his visit to 
Hubbardville, was fortified with the 
Messrs. Dun and Bradstreet’s appraisal 
of the Sackett fortune, but, had he 
known about that twelve-mile trip on 
“The Twig’—twelve miles of shaking, 
jolting, agonizing travel, that lasted, 
counting all stops, more than an hour 
and a half—he might have been tempted 
to forfeit his wager with The Early 
Bird. He arrived in Hubbardville sore 
of muscle, angry of spirit, and pro- 
fanely determined to make some one 
pay dearly for his discomfort. Nat- 
urally the person whom he expected to 
foot the bill was Daniel Sackett. 

it was no difficult task to get a vil- 
lage estimate of Mr. Sackett. Hub- 
bardville was agreed that he was the 
meanest, most selfish and grasping dol- 
lar squeezer that ever had inhabited 
the town. Mr. Sackett undoubtedly had 
succeeded in a financial way, but he had 
done it at the cost of his fellow citizens’ 
esteem. 

Evidently he had no friends, no com- 
panions. He distrusted every one, and 
every one in turn distrusted him. He 
had never married; he had not even, 
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so far as any one knew, ever sought a __ the ordinary schemes could be depended 
wife. upon. Decidedly unusual methods must 
On the afternoon of his ee Mr. be employed. 
Clackworthy paid a visit to the washi ng- “Of one thing I am posit 
firmly decided, 
ve got to o collect that 


~ 6s 


f. 


machine factory, although he k: 
Mr. Sackett had not noes 
that was precisely the reason he : went. Che Early Bird. 


ie found the facts ry to be an 
cient, forlorn affair, that had been built Ill 
on oy —" pall wr | } aniel Sackett, home a next 
ullen-eyed fellow, and it did not ‘VS Sitting in his office, 
eck nuthin ae alain pender buckles gli tening in 
. _ : ; which poured in through the 
é 


so had no -great love for hi ‘ 
wash 


ce, coat 


Pe | 
winat 


employer. With a 
cigar and an engaging 


send | - 
Vi into the supet 


cumulated mail 

me i He lool 

ntendei ; 

We nan with 
1c iQ) . 

cidentally, that 


vas falling off. 


i 
and got aero eel ib] 
] 
i 


~ many electrically run  ma- 
explained the superintendent. 

rom now 

sooner, 

too. In fact 

paused and lowered his 


“In fact,” he continued. 


boy’s getting kind 

in this little burg 

I kind of notice her 

on most any sort 

away to the city: and 

to = snd like a cocklel 
he’s weari ig better 


n’t know <¢ 


any fun in ej 
ly never will have any; he ain’t 
nd.” 
\With this information in mind, Mr. 


Clackworthy retired to his hotel, a factory. 


Then Mr. S 

things-over while he waited for Sack- numbered—a fac 
return. He admitted that he was Recently he hac 

To two or three ot 

“T am running my 


made-over dwelling house, to think 


igainst a tough proposition. 
money away from a man it was 

hist necessary to win his confidence, want it run,” he said 
and to win the confidence of Daniel “T have no doubt of 
ickett seemed almost a superhuman Clackworthy pleasantly. 
feat. One thing was certain: None of a trip out here to see if 
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sider a proposal for the sale of your 
business.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed the surprised Mr. 
Sackett. 

It was a strange coincidence. The 
factory owner’s trip to Chicago had 
convinced him that his days as a wash- 
ing machine manufacturer were shortly 
numbered; competition was becoming 
too keen. 

Besides, he had reached that age at 
which he realized that he had missed his 
play days. His youth had been with- 
out pleasure—nothing but hard work; 
he had been thinking that if he could 
sell—a_ remote possibility—he would 
take a vacation. His only objection to 
a vacation was that it cost money; he 
hated to spend money. 

“I might,” conceded Mr. Sackett, 
“sell anything I had—if I got my price.” 

“What is your price?” 

Sackett speculatively eyed his visitor, 
who, he finally decided, looked like a 
shrewd business man and not a boob 
who had taken a silly notion to own a 
factory. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars, 
said finally. 

“That,” crisply charged the bogus Mr. 
Jamison, “is an outrageous price,” and 
he allowed his cold, gray eyes to bore 
into Sackett’s narrowed lids. 

“What will you give?” 

“Ten thousand dollars—not a penny 


” 


more. 


” he 


Sackett chewed the end of his cigar. 
He was thinking. Practically all of 
his patents had expired; his lathes and 
wood-working machinery were old; the 
business represented merely the per- 
sonal organization which he himself had 
built up. As he could figure it, to an 
outsider, it was practically worthless. 
There must be, he decided, “a nigger 
in the woodpile.” He would tear down 
a cord or so and see if he could find the 
hidden ebony citizen. 

“Whatcha want 
manded. 


with itr’ he de- 
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“Mr. Sackett,” the bogus Mr. Jamison 
stated firmly, “I have come to you with 
a simple, direct business proposition to 
buy your factory. I am merely the 
business representative of the prospec- 
tive purchasers. They have named the 
limit that I am to pay you. As to their 
motives, that is strictly their business.” 

Mr. Sackett was a highly suspicious 
man, and he disliked extremely to give 
up something at a price that would 
make a profit for some one else. How- 
ever, he realized that it was quite use- 
less to quiz Mr. Jamison—and he 
wanted to sell his factory. 

“T’ll take fifteen thousand dollars,” he 
said. “Cash ” 

“Ten thousand is the limit; of course, 
it will be cash.” 

“T’ll let you know in two hours,” 
cided Mr. Sackett. 
ping—hotel ?” 

“Yes, the hotel.” 


de- 


“\Vhere you stop- 


Mr. Clackworthy knew that Sackett 
would accept the offer, so he was pre- 
pared for the phone call which asked 
him to meet him at the bank to complete 
the deal, 

When they were seated in the direc- 
tors’ room of the First National, the 
bogus Mr. Jamison drew out his bill 
book. 

“T have here,” he said, “five thousand 
dollars in cash. If you will accompany 
me back to Chicago on the afternoon 
rain you will receive the balance. I 
may add that we will pay all of your 
expenses to and from, and while you 
are in Chicago.” 

Sackett had been on the point of re 
fusing to make the trip, but the prom- 
ise of “all expenses paid,” lured him 
just as the bogus Mr. Jamison had 
guessed it would. He assented. 

A contract was drawn up, and Sack- 
ett fingered the five thousand dollars in 
crisp currency. He loved the feel of 
money. 

That afternoon they went to Chicago. 
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“We'll stop at the Blackmere,” 
Mr. Jamison. “Why not, when a 
million-dollar company is paying 
bills ?” 

They stepped into a taxicab and 
Sackett grunted in deep content. He was 
beginning to like luxury, but it twisted 
his stingy old heart to have to foot the 


said 


bill. He had just decided that he would 
order the most expensive meal that had 


The 


read 


ever been served in that hostelry. 


bogus Mr. Jamison seemed to 


something of his thoughts, for, in the 
gloom of the taxi, he smiled. 

At the hotel, Mr. Jamison saw to it 
that Mr. Sackett got a room that cost 
twenty dollars a day. 

“Got a full-dress suit?” he asked. 

‘Never mind,” he added, when Mr. 

ee, a ees, | 


. ¥ 
soci aere ti0n. 


*kett admitted his 
scare up one for you.” 
Within an hour evening dress of the 
proper size was carried to Mr. Sackett’ 
room, and with it came 
that he 
son, it 
things. 
Mr. Sackett came extr: 


got Into it prop. 


seemed, knew 


to his mental promise. 
a high-priced 
the blasé waiter 

chisel-faced calm. 


~allarti f 
collection of 


was startled 


“The greedy old 
thought the bogus 
gourmet of th 
1 


was a 
he paid the bill without 
an eyelash. 

Mr. Jamison mapped out an evening 
that would 
Sa *kett. It included ticket 


aACix 


permit him to 


musical comedy and an 


visit to the Sylvan Grotto, 
place of soft lights and good entertain- 
ment. 

The evening satisfied the bogus Mr. 
Jamison of one thing: Mr. Sackett’s 
weakness was not wine, woman, and 
song. 

During the evening Mr. 
spoke casually of several 


Jamison 
fortunate 
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stock deals in which he had _ tucked 
away snug sums. 
“I never monkey with them stock 
games,” mumbled Mr. Jamison with a 
mouthful of lobster. 
After he parted from Mr. 
Mr. Clackworthy 


Sackett 
dropped 
Mr. Jamison just long 
Bird on the 


that night, 
the 


enough to call The Early 


role of 


phone. 


he said, “I must call on you 
wager from 


Sar 9 
james, 


? Se ers 
>In Winning that 


to assist 

you ‘self.’ 
The Early Bird, 
th’ dope right now 
1e good hour 
th that 


agreed 
ippin’ you 


that you’re castin’ 


away 01 
right after another in foolin’ 
gink.” 

“What I want you to dk tructed 
Mr. ‘is to get hold of 
George La Union 


Clackworthy, 
and be de 
f Cor Bs TH. 


ip to St. 


1 - 1 

to be a perfectly ha 
, 5 

doll: r-limit 


Out 2 little 


“T have a bit of disappointing news 
irked Mr. Jamison as 


break fasting 


to give you,” rem: 


g 
he and 
the foll 


" 


Wir. Sackett were 
Mr. Sackett’s eyes narrowed with 
sudden distrust. 

“Mr. Revelle, the pres 
, has been called to Hot Springs 
He wants you and me to 
come there so that he can talk 
to you—at the company’s expense, of 


ident of the 
company 
on business. 


cd wh 


course.” 


\t these words Mr. Sackett was m- 
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stantly in a good humor again. He had 
always wanted to visit Hot Springs— 
and all expenses paid! 

“What’s he want to see me about?” 
he demanded wonderingly. 

For reply Mr. Jamison handed Mr. 
Sackett a letter. It was a very impres- 


sive sheet of stationery and bore the 
neatly embossed name: 


CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES CO. 
HORACE REVELLE, 
President. 


Mr. Sackeit opened the letter and 
read: 


My Dear JAmison: I regret that urgent 
business calls me to Hot Springs for several 
days, especially as it may have put Mr. 
Sackett to some inconvenience. I am very 
anxious to have a talk with Mr. Sackett, for 
I have made considerable investigation into 
his business record, and am satisfied that he 
is a man of unusual ability. 

I have the feeling that he is just the man 
I have been looking for to fill an important 
niche in our organization. 

My plans are rapidly taking form, and I 
am anxious to see Mr. Sackett personally 
just as soon as possible. Will you see if 
you can induce him to accompany you to 
Hot Springs so that I may have an inter- 
view with him, of course at the company’s 
expense? 

You may say to him frankly that if he is 
the man we are looking for, we should not 
expect to pay him less than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

You may assure him, also, that we shall 
not, as he might expect, ask him to invest 
any money in the company. What we are 
seeking is organization ability and not 
capital. 

If he can not be induced to make the trip 
to Hot Springs he will receive the balance 
of the purchase price for his factory on my 
Very truly, 

Horact 


return to Chicago. 
REVELLE, 


President. 


Mr. Sackett read the letter over very 
carefully three different times. Under 
this singular recognition ef his ability 
his pride expanded to no mean dimen- 
sions. He had always felt, in a passive 
sort of way, that he was too big for 
Hubbardville; here was proof of it. 


“T presume that I can arrange to 
make the trip to Hot Springs,” he de- 
cided. 

“Good!” said Mr. Jamison. 
get the ten-fifteen train.” 

When they had boarded the train and 
were some miles on their way, sitting 
comforiably in the compartment which 
Mr. Jamison had engaged, a man looked 
in upon them. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Jamison,” he said 
with evident pleasure. 

The man was no other than Mr. 
Clackworthy’s trusted assistant, James 
Early. 

“Hello, Fisher,” returned the bogus 
Mr. Jamison. “Whither bound?” 

The Early Bird, who, at Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s instructions, was carrying the 
temporary cognomen of Fisher, stepped 
inside. 

“Hendricks is on board, too,” he said. 

“Bring him back,” said Mr. Jamison. 
“Mr. Fisher, meet Mr. Sackett.” 

A moment later The Early Bird and 
George Bascom came into the compart- 
ment. They talked for a time about 
different matters, mostly financial, and 
both travelers 
gratulate Mr. Jamison ona recent stock 
deal which they heard he had put over 
—a neat forty thousand they had heard 
it was. And Mr. Jamison, as is the way 
of successful men, passed the subject 
by deprecatingly. Presently conversa 
tion began to lag. 

“Let’s play a little poker to kill time,” 
suggested The Early Bird. “Dollar 
limit, say.” 

“Sure,” agreed Bascom. 

“T am willing,” said Mr. Jamison. 

It was Sackett who demurred. | 
seldom played poker, he said. 

“But we can’t play three 
protested Mr on; he seemed to 
have a sudden inspiration. 

1 play,” he whispered 1 
“Tf you lose I'll just put 


“We'll 


took occasion to on- 


’ $2399 
nanaea, 


Tami 


“Go ahead an 
Mr. Sackett. 
it onto the company’s bill. 

Mr. Sackett agreed. He objected to 


” 
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poker for the sole reason that it was back, and more. He played with cold, 
a game of chance; he didn’t like to take calculating fury and uncanny luck, for, 
chances. after that one hand, The Early Bird 

As the game progressed Mr. Jami- did not meddle with the deck. 
son kept an eye on Sackett’s playing Mr. Jamison smiled. He had found 
and watched his face. The washing out what he wanted to know. 
machine manufacturer was not a bad 
poker player. He was winning, too; the V 
cards were running his way. : 

Presently Mr. Jamison cautiously In Hot Springs Mr. Clackworthy had 
pressed The Early Bird’s foot with his a rare stroke of good fortune. He met 
own under the table, — The Early a dear and trusted friend who pursued 
Bird, who, in days gone by, had been calling alike his own. T 
able to deal from the bottom of the 
deck in a most magical manner, dropped Mr. Clackworthy had intended 
his eyelids to show that he understood. have the purely fictitious M1 
[t was his deal. hastily ae back hi 

After one glance at his hand Mr. take Mr. 
Sackett looked out at the flying land- for the 
scape with perhaps too studied an in- _ personally 
difference. might well 

“T’ll take one card,” he said. “IT have Money 

hunch that I can fi is straight mitted that this adventure \ 
the middle.” As a matter of fact he his mental resources as had 


’ 
friend’s name was Houston Woods. 


to 


had four kings pat 


Bascom drew three cards. Sackett 
opened oe a dollar, and Bascom 
promptly {him. Mr. Jamison and 
The hg “Bird stayed for the ise 


sascom did 


Sackett raised again, | 
wise, and Mr. Jamison and 
dropped out. 

Back and forth went the raise 
ascom until 


tween Sackett and B 

was ninety dollars in the pot. : “Ir. Sackett, meet 

com called. Mr. Jamison, in introduction. 
Sackett triumphantly spread ot i Mr. Revelle, it seemed, 

four canes, but the smile on his face pressed for time. 

vanished as Bascom calmly laid down “Sorry that I got you 

his h: mr He had four aces. down here just for a 
This was the moment Mr. Jamison he apologized. “Truth i 


+ 


i 
had staged. He watched the washing gram calling me to At 


‘thine maker’s face, saw the smile train leaves in: 


< 1 
1 - — 
I [ 


1 OF anger and tft 


fade, noted the flu 1e = =and good-by 
of hatred that flamed in his eves. our tall. 


During the rest of the game Sackett permit me to pay 





rode Bascom unmercifully and perse- five thousand that 1 
cuted him ‘with the cards at every come over here into the c 
chance, laid for him, trapped him, moment while I have as mu 


trimmed him, got his ninety dollars as time will permit. 





Mr. Revelle talked in short, crisp 
sentences. He was, he explained, the 
head of a new ten-million-dollar com- 
pany which was buying up factories in 
various sections, getting them prefer- 
ably in small towns where it was not 
necessary to contend with the organized- 
labor problem. 

“Now, Mr. Sackett,” he continued, 
with an engaging smile, “to be entirely 
frank with you, while we can use your 
factory because we want something in 
that locality, and want to get into opera- 
tion before the time that would be re- 
quired to erect a new building, we 
would not have bothered about it if it 
had not been for yourself. 

“T heard about you and looked into 
your record and decided that you were 
the type of man that we were looking 
for, a man who can do big things, a 
man of vision and foresight. 

“My reasoning was this: If we could 
jolt you lose from your present work 
you might be more inclined to listen 
tous. Pretty fair psychology, eh?” 

Mr. Sackett did not know exactly 
what psychology was, but he nodded. 

“Now,” pursued Mr. Revelle, “that 
in a nutshell is my idea. I have given 
you the once over, so to speak, and | 
want a further conference with you 
when I return to Chicago. That will be 
in a couple of days; suppose you just 
run back and pal around with Jamison 
here while I am down in Atlanta. Make 
Jamison foot all the bills; the com- 
pany’s got enough money to entertain 
you a bit. I'll wire you for confirma- 
tion of further appointment, and I feel 
pretty confident that we are going to 
hook up.” 

Mr. Revelle glanced at his watch. 

“T'll have to be rushing along now, 

e said regretfully. 

“uc an I have just a word with you, 
Mr. Revelle?” asked Mr. Jamison. 

“Ss Jamison; I haven’t another 
I guess it can wait until I get 
back to Chicago.” 


” 


orry, 


minute, 


. 
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And the purely ficticious Mr. Revelle 
dashed away. 

“Some pep,’ 
admiringly. 

“He’s there, isn’t he?” agreed Mr. 
Jamison with a meaning that was en- 
tirely lost on the maker of washing 
machines. 

Mr. Jamison decided that they might 
as well spend a couple of days in Hot 
The two days were sufficient 
for Mr. Jamison to wire a lengthy tele- 
gram to The Early Bird and for a let- 
ter to arrive at Hot Springs in return. 

About this letter Mr. Jamison was at 
first very secretive; but evidently the 
news was too good to ke ep. 

“Sackett,” he said finally, 
a good notion to let you 
lucky man is yours truly. I'll show you 
something if you will give me your 
word not to mention it to a soul.” 

Mr. Sackett promised, and Mr. Jami- 
son produced the letter. 

It was patently from the 


largest 


observed Mr. Sackett 


9 


Springs. 


“T’ve got 
see what a 


Chicago 
financial 
it would 

in the 


branch of one of th 
powers of Wall Street; 
that it was written by a clerk 
Chicago office. It read: 
cp JAMIsonN:You may re- 
years ago you did me a great 
you that I would never forget 
am herewith keeping my promise. 
that due to the demand 
of the Orient and India for silver bullion, 
the surplus in this country has practically 
disappeared. The United States government 
has even melted its silyer dollars into bullion 
for shipment, and the price of silver has 
gone from seventy cents to one dollar and 
thirty cents per ounce. 

This means that every 
country, abandoned years 
opened. Silver mining has 
come profitable. 

Probably you never heard of “The 
Mining Co.” It is a Colorado 
which thirty o operated two of the 
richest silver mines in the country. It was 
abandoned and most of the stock has dis- 
appeared through the death of the original 
stockhoiders and the difficulty in tracing 
many of the heir 

Our company and its chief rival have been 


You know of course 


silver mine in the 
ago, is being re- 
once more | 


Climax 
company 


years a 
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quietly buying up this stock for the past sev- much,” suggested Mr. Sackett with 
eral months, and now the race is on for con- good intentions, but with considerable 
trol. There is just five thousand shares be- lob ofanct The 1 ‘ 
a i eS ee 
tween them, and neither of them have been ach 7 eos ; 1€ words os to hire 
able to find the needed five thousand shares, @ sudden hidden anger in Mr. Jamison, 
Now, here is where you come in. I have nay, he shouted, “who are you to 
found five thousand shares. Looming at 
the same house with me is an old man who 
was formerly superintendent of the Climax ‘ sa a x iti 
; hick. eat at all fne hotels and snillin’ 
mines. He has ’em. He wants ten dollars ck, eatin’ at ail tine hotels and spillin 


crit’cize a genneman? You're old he- 
hog, tha’s what you are—small-town 


a share, not knowing what they are worth. food all over your vest. Who are you, 
i ot course, haven't the money to swing the i shay ? Nothin’ put river qu 
deal, but if you will handle it and give me 

a third or a fourth out of it, ] will be satis 


fied 


ter who 
tole factory from man w 


VO 


1 
bes’ job you ever had—cheap crook, 


For your information, old Morfcllow him- tha’s what you are. Greedy, stingy 
elf is here on the trail of these very j ol’ hog; look like 
and will give one hundred dollar : like hog—you are | 
per t T 
nearly half a million dollar : 
My address 1 North Avenu yous Ha ( 


‘our friend [ep trail ’round 


s more. That means you “Think I enjoy 


xT 


: P report 
\Ir. Sackett’s 


are. 
ihats fine, he as i ‘ 1 Then 
a mighty good thing = : 
‘ Ms Ys 1 Uilitis. job—poot 
g in the paper 
silver had gone up, 

2 1 H > @ e 1 
were being reopene 

ary about these 

at sounds 


Morfe ll 


“And maybe you w 
Sackett, snorting; Mr. 
with dropped the 
to offer Sackett a 
rt of these fabi 
diately arouse Mz: 
beyond all De 
you can just bet I wouldn't,” 
Mr. Jamison hastily and I 


4 1 
am not going to divide 


noon that day the 
to Chicago. During the journey asting thing. 
Ir. Sackett noted that Mr. Jamison of Mr. Jamison’s 
as drinking. His speech grew thick, he felt of his 
is jokes coarse, and his manner almost angry he became. 
maudlin. “T’'ll fix him,” he mumbled 


T 1 


I don’t believe I would drink s him—if it takes a hundred y 





Mr. 
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¢ In the compartment were the t vel- 
e ing bag and other belongings which Mr. 
Jamison had gone off without, | Ly ng 

on the floor near the traveling bag 5 


a letter, stamped and sealed and 


as yet 


‘ unmailed. With it was another letter, 

’ the one Mr. Jamison had received at 

7 a Springs from the clerk in C. T. 

0 Morfellow’s Chicago office. 

1 Sag unmailed letter was addressed to 
Revelle at Atlanta, Georgia. De- 

; ent Sackett opened and read it. 


Here was eloquent proof that it w: 
merely the whisky 


talking when 
| Jamison had unloosened his insult 


is not 
Mr. 


>. 


[ had 


yrivate 


= 
pacKkelt 


range 


ulated 
this 
un- 
thods. 


Sty iil 


1 

) In his letter Jamison said: 

: Dear Mr. Reverie: I am sorry that 

1 no opportunity to talk with you in 1 

: in Hot Springs concerning Mr. 

l You, of course, studied him from long 
and decided that he was a man of excep- 

‘ tional ability. He has, it is true, accum 

; a considerable fortune, but most 

vealth represents the proceeds of 

: scrupulous and distasteful business m 

| He is a miserly, narrow man, repul 


social contact, and is openly despised 

+ 1 5 

town where he was born and reared. 

a hopeless boor and would cheapen 

ganization that he was connected with 
{am sorry to disappoint your ju 


but you employ me to give you reliabl 





mation, and such is the case 


Sackett literally ground his tee 
Phar one sweep, Mr. 
bbed out the picture he had ske 
1 his mind’s eye, that 


mahogany desk, riding 
i} 


> 


to his offic 


us limousine, and eating regularly at 


in the 


ny or- 


Jamison had 


tched 


himself at a 


e in 


the Blackmere. A man could afford 
those things on twenty-five thousand. 


His glance “ to the other letter; 





he remembered it as the one which Mr. 
Jamison had has vn him that morning 
—the letter from the clerk in the Moz 
fellow office. Mr. Jamison was expos- 
ing his maudlin condition to the dis- 
gusted citizens of some small town a 
few miles back: he could not reach 

murs 


aft 
aber 


his train arrived. 


VA 


C 


Mr. Sackett’ 
3C ps 





Chicago for half a ie nor more { 
t 


eyelids narrowe a 


a crafty glean 1 shone between the slits 
He nodded his head. 

“lve cot him; I’ve got him ®’ he ex- 
claimed. “WI buy that stock from un- 


tae bhi r NI Or 
aer nis nose. INO Man 


a stiff price for it.” 


can insult me 


without paying 


Mr. Amos Clackworthy sat in his 
Sheridan ‘Road apartment and grinned 
across the table at The Early Bird who 


was solemnly and reverently counting 
out currency to a total amount of fifty 
thousand dollars. 

At this precise moment a bewiidered 
clerk in the office of C. T. Morfellow, 
was doing his best to make an apoplectic 
man, who gave the name of Daniel 
Sackett, und erstand that they were not 


in the market for shares of “The Climax 

Company,” for the very good reason 

that the certificates were worithle 
kworthy 


In the room with Mr. Cla 
and Th 


aged man, who, in the days of his youth, 


e Early Bird, was a toothless, 








had been known as Malo 
Now and then Mr. thy I 
Skippy in one of his ventures 
In Skippy’s pocket at this time 

a thousand dollars, his pay for 1 
simple task of donning a frayed night 
gown and writhing in imaginary pain 
on a bed in a North Avenue rooming 
house while he was being induced to 


sell five thousand shares of stock for 
he sum of fifty thousand dollars. 
“And,” reminded Mr. Clackworth 
“vou, James, owe me another 
dollars.” 

The Early Bird nodded. 


“ec 


thousand 


r 4 


do,” he agreed. ['ll pay it, too, 
if you'll just read me a few lines fre 
90k of Knowledge and tell me 


what a dollar-limit poker game wiih 


a) 
the b 


a cold deck had to do with trimmin’ a 
cuy for fifty thousand beanos.” 


miied 





1, “I have al 
co ld r¢ idl he ( 
acter of any man on earth aft 7 
hy V1 h } poker by ( eC! ng 
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Sackett’s aétions on losing ninety “James, did you ever hear the saying 
ars with four kings, I knew that he of one of the world’s wise men: “Whom 
is an Indian for reve the Gods would destroy they first make 
mained for me to nad 7’ 

“T simply made Mr. Sackett mad 
with rage—and destroyed a generous 


Té 


his soul to thirst 
leave: open a way 


that thirst. portion of his bank balance.” 


ALLEGED AIRPLANE BANDITS ARRESTED 


‘iy HE first robbery in which an airplane is alleged to have featured was committed 


recently in Benson, reae®, when the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank 
of that city was ro bbed of one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. The bandits 
lined up the employees, wit th their faces to the wall, while they gathered up 
then, before departing, they locked the clerks in tl 


currency and bonds, and ther 


4 


vault. 
Several persons have 
have identified the Finn brothers as members of the gang mast eld up the 
On the other hand, several witnesses claim to have seen the accused men in 
1, } and forty miles away, on the aiternoon of the 
saine day. all having met the brothers in that city in 

the morning 

i fici are demanding the extradition of the 
oint near Benson and from there | 


1], 


was successfu i Ommilter 


1 
robt 
to Minneapolis, whe 


] 


irned 
und alibi for tl 


rance, they 


ROUTS BANDIT WITH grenbianed 


ander Was worl! Ing in 


1ustard 
indit, who drop 


iuchn pain to he 


njured robber 


d acros 








‘fhe 


%Joseph Gollomb 


Author of ‘‘Huat the Woman,’’ etc. 





get it. 
intervals, 


In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known newspaper man, te go abroad and 
This is the first article of the series; others will follow at frequent 








QUARTER of a million Brit- 
ish workingmen, out of humor 
with their and with 
the government in general, 
met one Sunday afternoon in Hyde 
Park, London, to consider action. Feel- 
The speeches were im- 


bosses 





ng ran strong. 
The mood of that multitude 
was ominous. Every now and then a 
deep muttering rumble rose like a tide, 
and, until it subsided, it clutched the 
heart of every onlooker. To preserve 
order there were on hand only a few 
score of policemen, about one to every 
five thousand of the discontents. Yet 
at the end of that day, when the vast 
throng had gone home, not a single case 
untoward accident had 


passioned, 


of disorder or 
occurred, 

re else in the world it would 
In London it was 


Anywhe 


ve been amazing. 
teven remarked. Every one I spoke 
ut the matter seemed to take it 


anted that a mere handful of 
n should be able to keep within 


a quarter of a million discon 


But 
for an explanation J 


unds 
tented workingmen in assemblage. 

. 
when I asked 


lound disagreement. Some said it was 


due to the Englishman’s innate sense of 
good citizenship. Others pointed out 
that the handful of police were, after 
all, the famous London “Bobbies,” t! 
finest in the world. But.is 

able to perform his wonders only 
cause the Englishman is an orderly citi 

n? Oris the Londoner so orderly be- 
cause the Bobby is such a wonder ? 

[ did not get satisfactory answers to 
my questions until I asked them of Gen 
eral Sir Nevil Macready, G. C. M. G., 
K. C. B., commissioner of the Metro 
politan Police, of which it is hard to de 
the army of twenty 
“Scotland 


the 


e 
1.3 
oODVDY 


he- 


the 


cide whether it is 
thousand PBobbies, or 
Yard,” the detective branch that is 
better known to the world at large 

He received me in his office, a big, 
cheerful room in New Scotland Yard 
Two large windows looked out on thie 

fire danced 


one 


Thames embankment. A 
in a big hearth of shiny tiles. 

oil paintings, books, a handson 
uhogany furniture 
nd taste; but not 
Nevil hims 


One 


two 
and m: poke 
fort, dignity, a 
east of 
completed tl 
blue-eyed, 


Tus, 


police. Sir 
qe es — jenn 
1€ picture tail, COm! 


and gray-haired, 
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blue business suit, a man of importance 
at work his own home apparently 
Painters must want to do his portrait. 
command 
be human about 
twinkle of 
» have 


" 41 ‘9 a9 
He looks so thoroughly in 


that he can afford 
it. Nor is there wanting a 
humor in his eyes. Life appears t 
seasoned him with its best. Discipline, 
education, a rich and vigorous experi- 
ence in every kind of responsibility, 
weather, and war—these have tempered 
the metal in the man; and a natural 
kindliness, an unswerving con 
sense, and many emergencies which 
genius of tact, have 


mon 


mellow ed him. 


may have been my imagination that 
see in him the pattern of a 

the Bobbies. Or it 
have that I thought of the 
facts of his career. Born in 

1562, he was educated at Marlborough, 
itenham, and Sandhurst Military 
He joined the Gordon High- 
at nineteen ; was in the Egy p pear 


1882; became : 


cailed for the very 
1] 


chief of 


been 


11ere, 
lander 
campaign in 
of the Alenuuteant 
Highlanders in 
Dublin as 
colonel 
became chief staff 
officer in Cape C then major 
general ; then director of personal serv- 


l 1910 he was 


military police in 
lon with the 
; then to 


lieutenant 


went to Ce y 
890; then to India 

in 1 893; was 
War; 


Ce ony ; o 


Boer 


he war office. In 
uth Wales with hi: 
hundred of the Metropolitan 
vithin 
his first 


troops 


coal strike 


keep the 
a delicate task. It was 
~€ with his 


and 


Aste 


11Ce 5 


forces, and last year he was appointed 
muimissioner of the Metropolitan Po- 
Lice, 

‘Did the English public 
Bobby? Or did the Bobby make the 
English public orderly?” I asked him. 

ach helped to make the other,” he 
¢ back in his chair and com- 
ossing 7" legs. “And,” he 
added, the twinkle in his eyes lighting, 
“each badly ma the other.” Ni 
men out of ten would have 
the occasion with glowing tributes « 
the British public and the Bobbies. But 
Sir Nevil is the kind father wl 
vhen are chanting the 

his gifted son, will cock a 
ye the youngster and say: “The 
ittle rascal needs looking after!” You 
guess, however, his real feeling. 


make the 


said, leanin 


fortably cr 


impr 


visitors praise 
critical 


at 


“You see, the Londoner was not al- 
ways the quiet citizen he is to-day,” he 
went on. “Nor was the London police- 
man always the sensible chap he is now, 
lave changed often and inter 

ingly in the last one hundred years. 
Let’s see what that a 


ugust authority, the 
anica, Sa} Or our 


ee 
90th | 


Encyclopedia Brit 
L « - 
orderly people of a hundred y 


{ ears ago. 


He leaned forward tO 2 book 
took out a volume, turned to “Police, 


and read aloud: 


case, 


at that date, and in- 
as dpelorabl 


tate of London 

the whole country, w 
rampant, highy 

footpads infested 

of constant occur 
Thames commit 
Watchmen ap; 








The Evolution 


restaurants of the city at night. On 
the other hand, an old, shuffling, ras- 
cally watchman, draped in a heavy 
f id armed only with a long 
issuing from 


cape 
to his ears a: 
stave and a dim lantern, 
his little wooden box twice an hour to 
time and weather, and 
the night with cold and 
he other half with fright. The high- 
wayman popular idol. ‘th 
watchman was the public butt and the 
creature of every kind of harpy. The 
bloods of Queen Anne’s time 
‘Mohocks’ who use 
’ through the 
reputable 
another favorite 
watch,’ which consisted of 
the sentry box the 


call out the 
shivering hali 


Was a 1e 


young 
the notorious 
‘run to hounds 
London with 
‘foxes,’ had game, 
‘boxing the 
over with 
atchman in it. 


lipping 

was no wonder that crime in- 
creased. In the eighteen square mile 
of Kensington, for example, there were 
to take care of the 
In Spitalfields bands of thieves 


corners and oj 


only three constables 


at the street enly 


citizens 01 


stood 
stripped 
clothes. Remember, pic 

a hanging matter then. Sir 


ung, the novelist, w 
in Bow Street Court, 
John Fielding, 
helped matters somewhat 
the horse patrol, which 

greatly reduced the highway iy la 
about London. But at the begin 
ning of the nineteenth century it was 
computed that there was one criminal 


money and even 


king pockets 
T ° 
Henry 
1 _ _- 

ho was magi 

and iis 
brother, Sir who suc- 


ceeded him, 
VY organizing 


Ss 


in England to every twenty-four of the 


pop ulati on, 
of the 
rough 


proportion 
had rather 
you compare them with 
ish public of to-day. In the 
London, for « sxample, at Bethnal 
nd Ha kney, on Mondays and | 


rite pastime 


“A good 


three 


‘ oe a 
Was DULOCK 


1 


anima! was bought of a di 


public oo Peas 


of the 
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stuck into his flesh, and the poor beast 
hunted through the streets by a 
mob of men, women, and 
he was killed. Great 
many thousands took part, 
history of time. There 
were the Gordon riots of June, 
when a mob marched on Westmii 
manhandled members of 
burned chapels, liberated three hund: 
prisoners from Newgate, and starte 
thirty-six fires. Then there were the 
food riots of 1800; the Luddite riots of 
18it and 1816; the Spitalfield riots ; the 
Peterloo riots of 1819—and other 
“The ‘Charlies’ as the public cailed 
Bobbies of former days, had 
succeec iewhat more compe 
tent police. Besic the horse patrol 
and the foot patrol, organized by the 
‘Bow Street 


was 
shrieking 
dogs, until riot 
4 1 

11 which 
the 


mark the 


Parlian 


been 


le Te} by son 


les 


Fieldings, there were the 
Runners,’ whom Sir John 

capture thieves. 

really the predecessors of our detecti 
force. They 
who carried a baton w 
which admitted them into royal pa! 
“The 1) , 


Flora.’ 


out to 


were keen, vigorou 


ith a crown a 
tip, 
aces 
and 
The 
and 


riet 


as well as into dens like 
Duck’ and ‘The Temple of 
horse patrol were mounted 
wore blue, double-breasted coats, 
white 


and 


armed with 


well 


leather stocks, 


vest 


| boots spurred with steel, 
black leather hats, and were 
and handcufi 


aid of the 


pistol, sabre, trunc heon, 
were, with the 
patrol they cleared 
highwaymen. 

“Tt has been throughout a case 


Few as they 
foot Houndslow 


Heath of 


finding itself. So long a 
had little or no protection 
task int 
hired private pat 


mihic 
Pupile 
doners 


criminels they took the 


inefficient 
ed the 


Or householders hid 


it to be 
nd thereby hely 


mises, and 


iT Di 

‘ i 

ell victims while crimin: 
nuff protecti 


of insecurity on the 


e 
‘jency oO] 
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hand and criminal anarchy on the other. 
The horse patrol and the foot patrol 
were improvements. But they were ut- 
terly insufficient. Bow Str 

were keen and competent. 

wages were incredibly smal 

paid them better to wait for a 
commit a crime before they 
him for the larger reward they coul 
then collect. 


captured 


It was the same with the 
just prior to the Peel Act in 
which brought our present sys- 
tem into being. These constables were 
paid nineteen shillings a year as wages 
and forty pounds reward for every thief 
captured. 
‘The 


constables 


) 
1520, 


English public had much to 
learn in policing itself—but it 
rning. In 1829 Sir Robert Peel or- 
ganized the Metropolitan Police under 
the Peel Act. Sir Richard Mayne put 
the force on a working basis. The new 
type of policeman, ‘the peeler,’ was se- 
ted for good physique, intelligence, 
character. He 

ver the duties of constable, watchman, 
keeper, and thief taker. He had 
know the law and the public. So 

a standard had been set that be- 

30 and 1838 five thousand pro- 


dismissed and six 


Was 


nd irreproachable took 


tween 18 
bationers had been 
thousand had resigned. 

‘Nevertheless there was at first the 
fiercest kind of « pposition on the part 
troduction of the 


1 
i 


of the public to the in 
They 


Peel was 


new police were called the ‘new 


tvranny. 
izing the 


q° 


which to put the Duke o 


suspected of organ- 
police only as a force with 
f Wellington on 


throne. Our distaste for 
i life was 


tional 
villian 


a nN 10 *1\ 
ie i We had 


learn, 


tremendous 


feeling against 


Magazine 


In a clash between the police and a big 
in 1833 a const able was killed, 
y brought in a verdict of ‘justi- 
homicide.” By 1840 the police 
become firm,and courageous; and 
public began to feel a degree of re 
their power. But individual 
were still highhanded, and 
the public was correspondingly resent- 
ful. There were bitter experiences on 
both sides. 

“On a Sunday in 1855 in Hyde Park 
the Trading Bill riots took place, "he 
their 
House of Commons ordered an inquiry, 
It was then found that while 
policemen were to blame, mést of them 
had | and tactful in the 
emergency. The report helped to create 
an understanding on the part of the 

it taught the police another 
difficult art of handling 
English crowds. When the Reform 
place in 1869 it was found 


spec ior 
pect 01 


policemen 


police used truncheons. The 


some 


een patient 


in the 


riots took 
that more 
rioters. The police had learned 
And the public res conta wi 
This in turn nse frient 
part 7 th — 
onded \ 


pol ice. 


policemen were hurt than 


control 
sympathy. 
lier feeling on the 
again the public res 
‘eater confidence in om 
>a sort of benign circle of mu 
with the 
learning 
esson of self-con- 
that therein 


ah 
th 
1 
u 


t 

tual anderetandine has grown 
between the two, each 
the | 
uld seem, then, 


years 
from the other 
tro]. It 
lies the answer to your question. 
not alone the excellence of the 
that has made the London public 
derly. Nor is the orderlin 
London public solely respon 
excellence of the Bobby 
I ke the other. 

e they are one. 


f the British people findings 
idents of criminolog 
percentage of roreign 

crime tot 


ributes to th a, 
harder 


it correspondingl) 


cont 
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for the police. If that is so, we can un- 
derstand one reason why London is 
more fortunate, for instance, than New 
York. Less than three per cent of 
London’s eight or nine millions are for- 
eigners; while in New York the foreign 
population predominates. But even as 
between the native population of, say, 
New York and the police, there is com- 
paratively little of that mutual liking 
and trust which exists between the 
Bobby and the Londoner. 

I think of a revolver duel which I 
saw between the police in New York 
and a gang that infested the gas-house 
district. Something like it, but on a big- 
ger scale, took place in a London slum 
when Winston Churchill had to call out 
the British army to smash a gang of 
anarchists who had fortified themselves 
ina house in Houndsditch. In both 
cases the offenders were largely for- 
eigners. In New York there arose a 
certain amount of sympathy on the 
part of the public for the three police- 
men who were wounded by the gang- 
But it was nothing like the re- 
markable feeling I saw a London crowd 


sters. 


display when a careless chauffeur acci- 
dently almost knocked down a Bobby 
with his machine. The crowd, consist- 
ing of hucksters in the East End, gath- 
ered about that chauffeur and handled 
him pretty roughly. The Bobby had 
to rescue the man. But—— 

“If ’e’d ’it you, we'd a killed ’im!” 
one of the cockneys said. 

This, while apparently it contradicts 
the report of a London crowd’s order 
liness, also illustrates what it feels for 
the Bobby. Nor is it because 3obby i 
a Londoner himself. Almost invariably 
the recruiting squad of the Metropoli- 
tan Police goes out into the country for 
its materi 

ke to take them right from the 
aid Sir Edward Henry, the 
predecessor of Sir Nevil Macready, and 
the man who put the finger-print sys 


tem on a working basis for the world 
to copy. “They’re slow but steady; 
and you can mold them into any shape 
you please.” . 

I watched the recruits in their school 
in the Ikagle Hut near the Strand stud 
ing everything from fixing a defective 
cellar flap to interpreting the privileges 
of an ambassador; practicing jujutsu 
and reading a fast disappearing auto 
mobile number plate; reciting criminal 
law and practicing the art of regulating 
traffic. And I heard constantly re- 
peated, liked a recurring theme in a 
nata, the regulation from the Bobby 
book of instructions: 

Every member . . . must treat all lay 
abiding citizens, irrespective of their social 
position, with unfailing patience and cour 


tesy 


{ knew that the Bobby carries only 


his truncheon, and is forbidden to cart 
any other weapon, or even to use h 
truncheon except on the arms and leg 

I knew, too, that Sir Nevil had take: 
away the purely ornamental sword from 
the mounted police. 

During the inauguration of King 
George V. in London, when a crowd 
broke through a cordon of soldiers and 
started in a solid though good-natured 
phalanx down the street toward the 
royal procession, a single Bobby me 
the column, turned his back on it, and, 
spreading out his jong arm 
back on the crowd. It stopped 
force of habit. 

\nd from all these things I realize 
why it is that the provinces in | 
have modeled their police on the 
and why members of the Metropolit 
force of London are now in different 


olanc 
glan 


n 
B 


0) 


1 


parts of the world, helping the poli 
there to bring about something of that 
understanding between public and po- 
lice which has earned for the tweiity- 
one thousand Bobbies of London the 


title of corps d’élite of the world. 








fhe 
PT nate 
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CHAPTER I. vious marks of some tough, dusty oc- 
‘ although the trousers a 1 

asp LOCK? a though “" trousers and the 
. ¢ \ re ( 


on 
stance 


with splashes of 
HE man with the bandaged lacter or cement, and the coat wrin- 
face made one trivial and yet kled and soiled and worn with usage, 
fatal blunder. As he passed et the hand which briefly obscured his 
Leonard Morley he lifted hi: vier f the bandaged profile was soft 
hand to the overlapping strips of ad- and white, the nails oval and well cared 
hesive which covered his cheek. That for. It was an obvious want of har- 





was all. Perhaps one man ina million mony, to. be sure. Plasterers and 
ht 


might have noticed the gesture; c masons do not often pay manicure fees, 

tainly not more than one in ten would nd the skin of t , is exceed- 

have found it of arresting significance | 

lt is doubtful whether any man alive 

except Leonard Morley would have in et, probably, not one mat 

terpreted it correctly, and, instead of thousand would even have not 

wasting attention on the bandages, backs of the fingers. Thi 

would have centered all the power of would have engaged his at 
it usion of everything 


| 


an accurate observation on the hand 


self. [Doth of these processes, however, To Leonard Morley, 


re almost instinctive with the thin, 4d “da oftness of the har 

slightly stooped man who stood more striking than the fact 

in the doorway, seemingly unconcerned other man h suffered som 
with the shabby figure of the wounded — serious enough to warrant the obli 


Lenn al 


bees 1 
ffer ; ’ : > 
il l I i> ice Hid 


passer-by. Morley’s mind was di 
ent from ordinary intelligences 
ich as the specially developed 
er of chess differs fri 
He saw, not the 
move on the board, but 
of moves beyond it. 
where the ordinarily unobse 


aging 5 NE 
uld have beheld nothing m« 
Ly 


than the natural, 


with which 
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made no 
at once. 


Morley such juvenile mis- 
take as following He realized, 
almost in the same thought which told 
him that he ! lo with a cunning 
attempt to escape recognition, that the 
very excellence of the disguise would 
make it simple to keep the trail. Even 
at a distance at which a more common- 
place figure would have been wholly in- 
distinguishable, that bandaged head 
would identify his quarry. Even in a 
crowd which - effectively would have 
concealed an ordinary fugitive, this 
man would I ye clearly visible. Morie 
smiled fai pig as he waited for the f 

1 the nearest corner, C am 
erness, unless carried very far indeed, 
was easier to meet and overcome than 
mere brute cunning. This man, who 
had taken such pains to avoid recogni- 
tion, had invited it more effectively 
than if he had — on the elementary 
and —— which 
stupid criminals seek to escape the eye 


at 
el- 


low to reacl 


devices by 
of the avenging law. 
that his swift 
ion was correct. The man who 
anxious not to have Leonard 
recognize him that instinctively 
lifted a betraying hand to mask 
lready safely hidden 
vathing folds of gauze, would not be 
able to resist making sure that Morley 
Was not tra He would round 
return, 
so sure of it that he stood 
his mands in his ove: 
isually 


waited, confident 


behind 


iling him. 
1 . ° 
that corner and either wait or 
Mor 


shaie he was 


Itley was 
his eyes surve} 

stream of traffic which 
door. He waited for 
minutes. Then, 

he descended the 

d in the 
hat which — the 
He kne W 


quite 
te 
steps 


opposite 


directio: 
fugitive | 


his distances with an 
Tle could walk 


lock, from his own door- 
ot time to meet the 


the corner 


It was only a matter of hurrying a little 
on one side of the rectangle. He quick- 
ened his pace as he turned the corner, 
and, to make assurance yet more sure, 
he swung aboard a convenient trolley, 
spared him the necessity for 
along the longest side of the 
He smiled again as he slipped 
cigar store at the intersection 
where he had counted on picking up 
the trail. The bandaged face was 
plainly in sight, perhaps fifty yards 
short of the corner. Morley had been 
right. The fellow either had waited 
or had crept back, to make sure of 
his safety from pursuit. And, through 
the window of the shop, Morley 
watched him slouch past. 

It was safe to follow, now, with less 
caution. He left the store and crossed 
the street, keeping the white bandages 
in sight, but taking care not to approach 
within the range of a chance backward 
glance. His pulses began to hamme: 
The idea which had taken form in | 
mind was excuse for some excitement. 
There were few men who knew that 
they had reason to avoid Leonard Mor- 
ley’s eye, although there were many 
who had that reason without being 
vware of it. And this man had known. 

Morley tried not to let himself ente1 
o much 


a 
which 
speeding 
square, 
into a 


asking 1 
to wish that such an acciden 


bring him 


tain the hope. It was 
of chance 
tal encounter sho uld again 
Thomas Kelsey. And 


had better reason 


within reach of 
Kelsey 
him and to fear him than any- 
dy else alive. It would have need 

a tremendously powerful will in Kel 
ey, to march past Morley without s¢ 

effort to conceal his identity. 
stood the grim retaliation of the 
those 


yet, after all, 


to know 


Behind 
Morley 
( who have slain 
face was behind those ban 

onard Morley drew a deep 
couldn’t be. And yet, as 

lipped along in pursuit, he wa 
sure that it was Thomas Kel 

he followed. 


Mosai law f 
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He could the 
much effort, and 
stubbornly to the unsett 

: debt 


without 
Pe 
thougnts 


led score 


shadow man 


now, his 


“1 =6them-—a which never 


be discharged until the law had 
hand at last on Thomas Kelsey, 

Morley’s instrumentality. 
Kelsey had 


would serve. 


stolen and_ killed. \gainst 
ves and murderers Morley’s 
and free of bit- 
him as the 


delib 


impersonal 
Kelsey had used 
rt accomplice of his sins, 
ely had combined insult and injury 


retaining Morley as his defense 
inst the mythical criminals who bore 
blame for Kelsey’s crimes. It 
that offer 


year atter 


Was 


e which rankled, now, more 


Kelsey’s exposure 

Morley could not forgive 
sate slight involved in 

fo capture Kelsey, 
1 


and unaided, if possible, had be 


a sort of fixed ambition which 
red other objectives in his sight. 
ke pt the 
inind went back to the tangled 
of the 


in the gigantic 


bandaged head in 
Bank Gang and Kelsey 
obberies which 


been ascribed to that nonexistent 


up of cunning thieves. Incident by 
lent he reviewed the history of that 
of wits, and his sense of injured 
steem injected an unwonted tinge 
the fol- 


al 
along 


which 


the 


bitterne into eye 


his quarry busy 
hy ; b 
ough fare. 


| ey had been president »f the City 


at the time when the Bank Gang 
ries had shocked and puzzled the 

ity. He had fairly elbowed his 
} a position of command among 
swashbuckling 
fought 


other 


1 1 ™ P 
pankef®rs a 
who with 


for 


‘r of finance, 
men’s 


had 


some of 


ss abandon 


and principles, and who 


1 the cordial hatred of 
he more conservative bankers he had 
trodden down in his swift, brilliant rise 


hen it became manifest that the men 
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ace of the so-called Bank Gang hung 
over all the institutions of the com- 
i however, Thomas Kelsey 
head 

of 2 common committee formed to take 


And_ seemingly 


quickly had been chosen 


protective 
the gang had 
as its 


tempts on 


measures. 
at once 
Sey eri | 


singled him ou 
chief antagonist. 
his life had failed by 
breadth margins, including the 
incident in 

when Leonard Morley had _ st: 
arm’s length of Kelsey a 
flash of the pistol shot whi 
had bullet 
banker’s cumbersome 


tTamou 


the Plymouth Theater 


nd 
h Wp. 
through 


fired a almost 


watch. 
Kelsey had retained Morley to 
him, at the suggestion of two 


bankers who were familiar with 
ement 
He had 


41 na 4 
the que 
i 


lev’s unheralded achie 


wav of crime detection. 
almost a friend of 


professor of experimental psych 


who had learned how to 


science to the practical busine 

check nating criminals. Si by 
had studied the work of the B 

Gang and had plotted measures of 


Morley had be 


taliation and defense. 
‘ hen Jer 


present in Kelsey’s room 
Drayton, of headquarters 
proaching perilously close 

shot, 
followed 
cleve rly en 
1 


had been seemingly by 


he had 


conclusion 


faint 
Kelsey. In the end, in 
a woman who had found the 
brought home the guil 
exploits to Kelsey 

from him 


ee 
crimes, wl 


n bli had li 
Mildred Hayne she 


first, 


own blindness, 
self a vhen Mo 
her to be only a stené 
in the City Bank. \ 
she had claimed to be, 
Hartney, a woman 
West, of 
heard 


1 
qeve 


whose ability 
things. And, 


orent 
great 
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of it, when he had interfered to save 
her from Kelsey’s final, desperate 
strategy, she had dumfounded hie by 
stealing Kelsey’s loot and vanishing, 
both men bound helpl lessly in 
rooms, 

The memory of that ignominious mo- 
ment brought the blood to 
cheeks, even now. She had laughed at 
him pleasantly as she manacied his 
hands and tied a gag between his teeth. 
She had effrontery to 
point out that he could not afford to de- 
nouice her without making himself su- 
premely ridiculous. She had let Kelsey 
escape, too, by tying his bonds less 
securely, so that Morley owed her the 
humiliation of watching the 
thief wriggle free and disappear 
to be sure, but alive and at 


leavin 
Ca Ville 


Kelsey ‘s 


Morley’s 


even had the 


added 
banker 


- pennil ess, 


had taken the girl’s hint, 
when they found him bound and gagged 
Kel ey’s floor. He had said merely 
was himself the Bank 
he, Morley, almost had 
capturing him 
when the buccaneer of finance 
turned the tables and escaped. The 
atished the police and the papers 
public. It spared Morley, to 
from the unwelcome ne 
i revealing his secondary 
\nd it relieved him of the 
tion of confessing that he had 
utgeneraled and routed by a girl. 
had lived 
mnplish two things. 
homas Kelsey and clear the slate 


LOricy 


~clsey 
1 


and that 
“CEE led in 


ie. 
} , a 
and his 


xtent, 


pro- 


from that moment 
One was to 
them by turning him over to 


e€ man was not only a 


1 
1 
i 


1e was a cowardly mui 
He richly il the 
society, and Morley 
ilms at the thought of help- 
him to the electric chair. 

ther object was to find the 
letective called Mildred Hart 
did not know just what 
intended to do with her when he 


vengeance of 


n 1" 
no ¢ 


a. 7 
LOTICY 
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Domino 


found her, but he dreamed of finding 
her as a thirsty desert traveler dreams 
springs. Never would he 
himself again until he had 
that overdue debt, until he 
that pleasant-faced, capable 
women who, even more coil- 
pletely than Kelsey himself, had mace 
a butt of Leonard Morley 

As he trailed the man who might be 
Kelsey the thought crept unbidden into 
his mind that he was, perhaps, on the 
way to accomplishing both of his secret 
ambitions. If the bandaged man were 
Thomas Kelsey it was exceedingly 
likely that he was engaged in seeking 
the false Mildred Hartney. She had 
spared his life, to be sure, when it 
was State. She had 
helped him escape when Leonard Mor 
ley had him cornered noth- 
ing but her intervention hav 
given him another chance at life. But 
had him of 
every penny of his plunder, and he 
tongue had made it clear that she would 
have preferred to let him face the just 
of his crime if this had suited 


of gushing 
respect 
squared 
conironied 
young 


forfeited to the 
and when 
could 


she mercilessly robbed 


penalty 
her own designs. 

Morley knew Kelsey well enough to 
that the ex-banker would fol 
low that girl until he found her or 
until he had two hundred 
thousand dollars which represented th 
thefts and of the cold 
blooded, coward’s murder of Jerry 
Drayton. He would trail her even at 


1 

be sure 
a: a 
died. She 


provts Of his 


the risk of his life. 


The idea fascinated Morley, now. If 


1 


had struck the tracks of Thomas 


vhy not let the man lead him 
ay toward the girl they both 
He felt intuitively that 
ome compelling, all-important e1 
would have brought 
back to the 

sey would have buried him 

distant corner of the earth 


than in the city where thousands 


seeking ? 
dS 


rand the fugitive 


murderet scene of 
crimes. Kel 
self in any 
oo, O1 » 
ratnel 


 . f 4 4 ‘.. 
knew his face too surely to mistake 
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it, where every man’s hand would be had taken refuge in Furlong Square, 
against him, and where capture would he assuredly had —— a want of 
spell swift, sure death. Inly some cleverness. An outsider there would 
overpowering motive could bring him ave been more noticeable 
back to these multiplic lorley 
reasoned. And what motive couid be \When was within fifty \ 
so compelling as the presence of the his quarry the man suddenly 
gir! who had beaten him at his own and looked behind him. 
me and had robbed him of his blood- time to check his pace and take 
ined loot? tage of a stack of potato ci 
iis blood quickened at the thought; shelter, but it as < arrow 
thin hands, thrust into the pockets He was angry f for | 
his coat, clenched until they ached. lowed his eagerie 
if he could use Thomas Kelsey as a_ near to = ection. lle stood behi 
sort of human bloodhound to track crates while the bandaged man 
down the girl, and then catch the man, to sada his hands in the - 
and deal according to his judgment his shabby jacket. Morle 
with the woman, he felt that he could him with mounting Pc 


hold up his head again, respect his sure that he was close 


wits and wisdom once more. the present chase. 
The chase led-downtown, past the laden wi 
office buildings of the financial dis- — denly 
and eastward to a huddled vacillating figure 
eration of wholesale houses’ He sprang back ) 
1g chiefly in foodstuffs. The side- i iself, and, thanks 
was half blocked with their ac . lost his balance 
tivitie is Morley passed their open lumsily. le threw out 
doorways. The air was tinged with the wildly, as if to save his 
mel] of apples and potatoes and onions, then fell heavily as his 
he caught side glimpses of dim low 
nous interiors were these comesti Morley watched narro 
were in process of distribution for f everything, but the 
citv’s need. Tle was a little per pressed him as wholly accid 
the trend of the expedition man picked himself up 
was not overly inviting, his sorry clothes free of 
re, but it certainly was not the He shook his fist 
in Which a criminal would be apt onal Ligeia 
helter ; beyond it, he knew, was 
the queer little island cf quaint 
houses where some of the original 
had built their homes about a 
of park, and where a dwin 
of their descendants contin 
side, in defiance of the tide of 
s which long ago had engulfed 
trict 
Hiis curiosity deepened as he fol 
lowed the man with the bandages to 
ward this surviving oasis in a drab his afternoon, whether or not those 
i 


desert of business. If Thomas Ke his old 


Se) 
\ 
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enemy. For the thing he ! 
half hidden in the litter of 
tiny bit 


vd aaa. 


i Se a 
was a domino—a black 
one side of ) we hin 


depressions filled th 


wood, 
small, shallow 
ilow paint. 

y had seen The Yellow 
In Carrigan’s office at head- 
were four such bits of 


Domino 
before. 
quarters there 
blackened wood as this, each one of 
them the sign-manual of a thief. He 
man after Morley’s own heart, 
rry-souled, whimsical, fiendishly 
clever rascal who had made Carrigan’s 
existence miserable for months. 
The 1 ony “a the bandages might or 
might not even 
was not the afternoon’s 
rtain to be one of Leonard Mor- 
; iost promising beginiings. The 
idea intoxicated him. He crept along 
in pursuit with his pulses pounding in 


Thomas Kelsey, but 
wv? 


adventure 


had run Thomas 
not; but in any 
ce had led him across the trail 
Yellow Domino, the thief 
rgies of the city police were 
upon taking! 

saw the man turn into the mouth 
dingy alley between two 
warehouses. At some risk of being ob- 
peered cautiously past the 
corner of one of these buildings in time 
larry take to cover at last. 
evidently the means of 
four tumbledown brick 


i 
Kelsey 
perhaps case 
whom 
all the en 
centered 


narrow, 
serv o | he 


} ' 
ih ql 
lley P 
alley Was 


A group of frowsy, ragged 
about in its narrow 


fire escapes above 


space, 
them 
with tle miscellaneous ar- 

furniture, potted plants, 


upplies of the typical! tene- 


J And yet he had had 
many better chances to shake off pur- 
suit on the way down here. It was 
enough to make sure, anyway. He 
hand into his change 
a few copper coins. Two 
these he tossed 
they tinkled chee 

There 
shrill delight and a dozen gru 

snatched at them. Morley revealed 
nanan as the source of the largess by 
exhibiting the remaining pennies. The 
children pressed about him, hands up- 
voices pleading. He signaled 
youngster whose 
more intelligence 


merely a dodge 


eS) 
Las} 
7 


thrust a 
and drew out 
or three of 
alley, where 
the cobbles. 


1 


es 


ito 


il 
fu mi on 


er 
was a chorus of 
bb 


y ed 


/ 


raised, 
out one face evi- 
denced than the 
others. 

“Do you know a man with rags tied 
around his face?” 
that the words made no im 
A gesture proved 
The brown 
face grinned 


Ile saw 
mediate impression. 
illuminating 
flashed and the grubby 

“Si, signor——” he could make noth 
ing of the torrent of Sicilian dial 
which followed, but the fingers told 
that the man with the bandages 
stranger, and that he lived in 
had entered. It was 
threw the rest 
and walked 
darted 


more eyes 


him 
was no 
the tenement he 
Morley. Tle 
coins into the alley 
childrer 


enough for 
of the 
briskly away as the 
after them. 
This was characteristic of Morley’s 


He relied for his success on 


methods 
his ability to follow the workings of 
inal mind rather tha 
criminal feet Almost any 
like would 
tenement Hi] 
Morle; 


the crit n the mo 


, 
tions of 


her man, in a position, 
ve VW atched that door like 
fore a rathole. 


1 
De 


knew, first, bandaged 


that the 


recognized him. Therefore, to 
ithin eyeshot a moment longe: 


vas merely to invite 


complicate the preb- 
the bandaged fellow 


that Morley had tracked 
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him to his abode, and he would not only 
be on his guard, but would almost cer- 
tainly make use of rear door 
metiod of escape. Even if it came to 
itter of handgrips Morley would 
be at a disadvantage. He not 
armed, and his slight physique was ri- 
inferior to the bulk of his 
: Thomas Kelsey had demon- 
-d an exceptional bodily strength, 
posing that it was really he 

Moriey had tracked down, he 
certainly be able to break away 

by main force. He might even decide 
to do more than that. He was not only 
bold by preference, but he had also that 
unusual type of nerve which does not 
balk at the idea of killing a weaker, 
He knew that Mor- 

ley repre a deadly danger, and 
t was quite within the possibilities that 
another murder to his 
than risk letting Morley 


some 


a mi 


was 


diculously 


una 


med enemy. 


1 
sented 


would add 
ia 


rather 
hand, if it 
had no sound charge 
That he had 
ellow domino tn his effort 


other was not 
Morley 
r against the man. 
‘opped the \ 
recover his balance, Morley was rea 
bly certain, considering this in rela 
the other circumstances of the 
chase; but he could not honestly swear 
belief in court. Even if he 
ting the suspect, with po 
help, he had only suspicions to 
\Whereas, with a little care and 
e, it was quite possible that he 
tch The Yellow Domino red- 
and bring him into court with 

1d-fast case against him. 
fear that the fellow 
his hiding place. That 

nd + 


he way here was proof 


had no 


change 


he had no suspicion of put 
rley chuckled inwardly as he 
Luck had done for him, in 

two, what all the intelli 
labor of the police had not 
9 accomplish in four months, 
could 


own intelligence 


Magazine 


not have hoped to achieve without the 
aid of the blind little gods of chance, 
tle might not have felt so grateful 
to those benevolent little gods if he had 
known how litle they had contributed 
to his discoveries of the afternoon, 


CHAPTER II. 
CARRIGAN SUSPECTS. 

NSPECTOR PETER CARRIGAN 

regarded Morley gloomily. He was 
a compact, solid man, with a clean- 
shaven, pugnacious countenance, sug- 
gesting the old-school type of 
hunter, the heavy-handed, flat-footed 
graduate of the night stick and _ th 
beat. But Leonard Morley knew this 
appearance did him injustice in so far 
as it suggested that he would rely on 
muscle in preference to brains, on the 
obvious rather than the logical. Ca 
rigan could think, not rapidly, perhaps, 
but with a certain 
straightness which 


man- 


sober, relentless 
was, after all, 

process than_ the 
f more show 


more trustworthy 
lightning inspirations of 
men. He liked and 
trusted him. 

“Well,” he said pleasantly, as his fin- 
gers played with the treasure-trove 
his pocket, “when you going to 
round up The Domino? About time 
he broke out in a fresh place, isn’t it?” 
“Maybe. 
getting sort of hardened to his 
It doesn’t worry me as 
as some other things, these day 


Carrigan, 


are 
Carrigan scowled. 
Morley. 


Morley opened his 


eyes. 
disco. 


with Carrigan was relegated to the 


formed scheme to share hi 
ture as his ear caught a curi 
f repression in the officer’s 
“For instance?” he prompted 
owled himself into a sil 
though 


rigan 
templation of obviou 


too pleasing. 
“T don’t like things, tha 
Te Mio] 


1e officer shook his head. 
? 











But it’s straight that 


than they are. 
The Domino isn't keeping 


r me awake 
nights. I don’t bother much about 
amateurs——”’ 

The word startled Morley, “Ama- 
teurs! A crook like The Demino——” 

“Uh-huh. That’s what I said. The 
Domino’s an amateur, like all his kind. 
An advertising crook is always an 
amateur, Morley. You ought to see 
that for yourself.” 
Morley laughed. “Well, 1 don’t. 
The Domino looks pretty capable to 
me. I’d match him against any pro- 
fessional I ever saw—except maybe 
our old friend Kelsey.” 
“That's all right. An amateur can 
be better than a_ professional, easy 
enough.” Carrigan 
“The Yellow Domino is on the } 
able list. I admit that. What I mean 
is that he’s stealing for the fun of the 


’ 


nodded 


slowly. 


] 4* 
pieniy- 


thing 
, 


“Whew! -°un of the thing! That 
pretty hard to swallow, when he’s made 
ome of the fattest hauls any thief ever 
got away with. Why, those rubies he 
got from Walker Slade would have sold 
And he ought 
ked up rather a neat bit of 


for fifty thousand, easy. 


money on Tellison’s emeralds—accord 
ing to the papers, anyway.” 
“There u have it, plain as print. 


He got fifty thousand or so from Slade, 
you say yourself. Why would he turn 
around and tackle Tellison, ten days 


later, if all he wanted was the money ? 
Rca 1 11 . ae ° 
\nd wl vould he come back inside of 





a month and run a_hundred-to-one 
wnece »} getting pinched al tne 
McIn dan where he only got a 
nat Oi pe mr stulf to his trou le f 
A nj 1 1,4 1 
ind more, why would he Ke an 
+! ites ’ 
thi just to get a bunch « junk 
rol rsi pott col ion 
1 ° 1 ° 
Ur i that it must be 1 tine 
I tr the thing—the sport of it- 
otivates him ?’ 
: é 11 : +o» 
» “asOnabDie enough, con- 
14 py ° 
ae L¢ ( with a nev cnse Of TS 
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«em 


spect for Carrigan’s intelligence. “But 
whether you call him an amateur or 
a pro, I should think you’d be pretty 
keen to put salt on him. The law 
doesn’t recognize the sporting instinct 
as an excuse for larceny, you know.” 

“No. But a crook like that never 
stays in the game. We never catch 
them becatise they pull out of the game 
before they get careless. They're not 
crooks by nature, and the sport of it 
wears thin pretty fast, I guess. T 
Yellow Domino’s another of the same 
type. 

‘Just the advertising end of it shows 
that. A real crook doesn’t go out of 
his way to leave any evidence behind 
him, especially evidence that would give 
us a chance to get him on every one 
of his jobs, no matter which one of 
‘em happened to trip him. Not much. 
Catch an old thief like Shabacker, fe 
instance, and you may manage to seid 





him up for the job he fell down on 
but you won't pin any others on him 
with yellow dominoes or white rocks or 

; ‘see 


ae aS eal Naot ee 
Ppiaying Cards. NOt ON your i11e! 


i 7 ithe 
emarks his work.” 


agreed Morley, 


the amateur, playing at crime f 
] 


” 


thrill of it, who trae 
“Something in that, 


interested. “Then you'd laugh if J told 


you about a wild idea of mine that 

this Yellow Domino might be our old 

pal Kelsey, wouldn’t you?” 

Carrigan stared. “I wouldn’t laugh. 

I’d send for the strait jacket. \\ ny, 
\ i 


4 
INelsey would 


} ye a raving lunatic to 
come back here at all. He’d have to 


be crazy twice over to drag us back 
on his trail. You weren’t thinkiny of 
pulling any such pipe-dream on me, 
were yo 1? 

I guess I’ve got Kelsey on my mind 
too much,” id Morley evasively. 
“He's: 4 t of a sore spot for me 
afte { \ he showed me w 

Carrigan shrugged. “I should think 
he would be. Hope you learned your 
lesson that time, Morley. When you 
feel e t king down a crook, go 
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ahead. But when it comes to a pinch, 
better split the glory with the lads in 
the blue suits. If you'd tipped u 
o—." 

“I didn’t 

;, 8 
minute, 
kno Vy Ee 


. 43 +? ' fF frealin } : ae 
limelight, instead of feeling hungry foi 
press notices. 


that 
a Yu u 


m anxious to keep out of the 


until 


? 
protested Morley. 


1 - er if 
KNOW myseil 


The very worst thing 
for me is to get a reputation as a sort 


sleuth 
shrugged again. “That’s 
better than being a regular bull, these 
days,” he said bitterly. “I tell you, 


of amateur 


Carrigan 


Morley, for two plugged dimes I'd pass 


17 
1 
i 


up my pension anc I’ve had 
about a 
Morley 


wrong? 


get out. 
ll I can swallow.” 

concerned. 
can talk to 


“What's 


me, 


was 
You you 
know. 

don’t know. But I got to talk to 
dy pretty quick or I'll swell up 
rst. You know I handled that 

case, three years 
too, if I do say it. 
Had him cold, in court. He drew a 


ten-stretcn tor 


back. 


Neat bit of work, 


f that pay-roll business 
up at the mills.” 

remember. The judge said he 
maximum because 


What 


siving him the 
d to return the money. 

1? 
lurid oath. ‘The 
him a pardon, yester 


stifled a 
lipped 


rrigan 
governor 

"he said. “Nice, generous way to 
inning little pet like Shabacker, 
that’s part of it. 
three others the 
vay within the last six months— 
Just 
En 


\nd only 


turned loose 


<planations or excuses, 


slate and let 
hard-working bull to stick 
ea 


y 
em go. 


u can play it out, can’t you ? 
ker’s free he'll go straight to 
\ll you've got to do is trail 

ss ~ 
s ey sprung him with- 
riving me a chance to do that little 
the time I heard the news 
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he’d faded out of sight, and if I’m 
any judge it'll ke a tidy while before 
he fades into it again. Same thing 
Never gave me a 


Looks nice, eh? 


ghost 


When a crook can get up to the gov- 


or, what chance has a common cop 


can see how you'd feel about it,” 


Morley soothingly, “but it’ 


s foolish 


it too much to heart. There 


ome circumstances that 
don’t know about.” 


“Maybe! There 


may be you 
j must be 
can guess what they are.” ¢ 
caution gave way before his rising re- 


—and | 


arrigan’s 


“There’s some crook 
got more pull wi 
governor than any police official 
the 
There’s some 
Shabacker 


his 


sentment. 
State who’s 
main one of those circum 
master crook who’ 
and Napoli and 
and them out 
of stir so as they can earn 

gives I’m 

“p 1 


shaw!” Morley laughed tolerantly 


i ee 


pay roll wants 


them. sure of that mu 
“You're letting your grievances inflame 
imagination, Carrigan. What in 
makes you shelter sucl 


” 


your 
the world 
ab urd- a 
“Absurd, You 
me how absurd it is when you ! 
facts. 
thirty thousand dollars in 
lent bank scheme of his 
him, convicted him, and 
He acted funny, even then, f 
coin tucked a 
mind you, we know he had 
he didn’t blow in a ,jitney of 


listet 


eh? 


Napoli got away wit 


with so much 


got him just as he was 


a sneak by stee 


Italian boats, and we 
1 1 
when he 


+] 
tne 


tw ly e years 
through with 


he had it cached 


money. 
somewh« 
rne¢ d | 


cde part 


gets a pardon and is tu 
out any notice to th 
pick 


luck, and nab him trying to wo 
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naping stunt on one of his old friends. 
What happens? I get orders to turn 
him loose and lay off him. Orders 
straight from the Main Guy, too.” 
Morley frowned. He knew Carrigan 


was not given to lying, and a lie of 
this nature would have been doubly 


senseless, since merely repeating a 
story reflecting so directly on the honor 
of the commissioner endangered the in- 
spector’s official head. 

Carrigan went on: 

“Then there was Slack—remember 
his case? Not what you’d call exactly 
sympathetic, eh? Worked a get-rich- 
quick racket on some bone-headed fac- 
tory girls and sap-headed widows. \Ve 
got him in a box car, trying to beat it. 
We knew he had a healthy roll stored 
away. somewhere, but he swore he'd 
lost it. He went up for a long stretch 
and drew a pardon a little while later— 
also without notice. Well, we _ got 
Slack yesterday. . And to-day I got 
word to give him the gate and 
my hands off till further notice.” 

He stopped and leaned closer. “It's 
too big for me, Morley. I’m used to 
going up against a crooked bull, every 
We're bound to get bad ac- 
tors in the department once in a while, 
and we expect it and know how to 
handle it. But when I’ve got the com- 
mish against me and the governor back 
of him—why, I guess it’s time for me 
to draw out. If I didn’t hate the idea 
of quitting I’d be off the rolls right 
now. That’s how I feel.” 

Morley forgot his own discoveries 
under the spell of Carrigan’s revela- 
tion. He knew very little about Jeremy 
Wayne, the Police Commissioner. 

. Wayne belonged to one of the orig- 
inal pioneer families which had 
tounded the city. He was supposed to 
be v ealthy. He had been a rather fa- 
mous athlete during his college days 
and a formidable exponent of polo 
atterward. He belonged to half a 
dozen clubs, moved in the narrowest 
4C Ds 


keep 


so often. 
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of society’s inner circles, and would 
have been indistinguishable from any 
of the other rich young idlers of the 
town had it not been for a taste for 
soldiering. He had made something of 
a record, rising, apparently by merit, to 
the rank of colonel, with which he had 
been discharged. And there had been 
general approval when Mayor Master- 
son had named him commissioner. 

Outwardly there was nothing in this 
record to suggest the subtle grafter, the 
ally and patron of thieves and frauds. 
But Morley was too old at the game 
of fighting rascals not to know that 
appearances are at best a poor index to 
fact. It was wholly possible that 
Wayne was what Carrigan believed 
him to be. 

As to the governor, that was a dif 
ferent speculation. Mellvaine was a 
politician of politicians. There was no 
telling what he might do under suffi 
cient pressure. And a man like 
could apply it. Already he had a ce: 
tain following in the city which mad 
him formidable. It would not 
of character for the governor to strike 
hands with him in the matter of a pat 
don or two, in exchange for 
promise of political benefit. 

“You make it sound rather sinister, 
I'll admit,” Morley said, at last. “You 
really think there’s some supercrook 
who uses such people as Shabacker as 


Wavne 


be cut 


s0Ime 


he pleases, eh? A gang of——”’ 

“I don’t believe there’s a gang, no. 
What I do think is that there’s a 
of supercrook, as you call it, 
watches these lesser sharks and 
their plunder away from ’em before we 
get ’em. And J think he can work a 
pull: with the Main Guy to get ’em 
turned out again, so they can 
to work for him. That’s all. 
admit it’s guesswork.” 

“That’s pretty obvious.” Morley 
laughed tolerantly. “I can see your 
reasoning, though. If these crooks had 
any coin when you arrested them they’d 


sort 
who 
take Ss 


go back 


And |] 
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have tried to buy themselves off. And 
they’d have hired good lawyers. In- 
stead they took their medicine without 
That does look as if they were 
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according to your idea, they shook 
Shabacker and Slack and the others 
Yes, it fits, as far as it goes. Wel 
what’s the program?” 

Carrigan liited 
don't know. If 
Domino in here, with a cold, open-and- 
shut case on him, I’d take 
the papers, 1 suppose 
Those fellows are horribly afraid of 
printers’ ink, you may have noticed 
They'll go 
but a little guy with spectacles and a 
typewriter can make ’em lie awake all 
But I haven’t got The Domino, 
I’m not apt to have him. I can't 
do a thing without tipping my hand 
the Main Guy. 1 don’t know whi 
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teresting. And I think, if you don’t 
mind, that I’ll begin by going after 
The Domino. It strikes me that he’s 
the bull’s-eye we’ve got to hit. Also, 
I'll venture a little prophecy for you— 
just between ourselves. We’re going 
to find Tom Kelsey mixed up in this 
deal before we’re done. I haven't any 
reason for saying that; I just feel it 
in my bones.” 

Carrigan laughed. “It’s up to you to 
handle it any way you please. And if 
it amuses you to think that Kelsey’s 
crazy enough to get within a thousand 
miles of here, go to it.” 

Morley rose. “It’s not so crazy as 
it sounds. Kelsey’s a top-grade crook. 
He thinks one notch farther than most 
of them. And he’s perfectly capable 
of reasoning it out that we’re all sure 
he'd never dream of coming here. 
That would make it about the safest 
place for him, provided he could man- 
age a decent disguise. And now, be- 
cause you’ve played white with me, 
Carrigan, I'll give you back a bit of in- 
formation. J didn’t explain, after that 
Kelsey matter, that Kelsey had been re- 
lieved of every cent he’d stolen before 
he got away. But he had. And if] 
know the man at all he’s mighty likely 
to want some of that money back and 
to come after it the first minute he 
thinks it’s safe. See?” 

Carrigan stared. “That makes it 
look a little more possible, anyway. 
Why didn’t you tell us before?” 

“Because—well, there were reasons 
'll explain some time. They don’t 
matter. The point is that your theory 
about a supercrook is a shot bang in 
the center of the target. And I'll go 
a bit-heyond that. I believe that The 
Yellow Domino is Kelsey. I believe 
he’s combining business and pleasure. 
He's picking up a tidy lot of plunder, 
and he’s putting about the most tempt- 


ing bait on earth before your super- 


thier, Just imagine how that fellow’s 


it} : 
mouth must water every time he reads 
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about a new Domino job! Of course 
it’s pure theory, but that’s all we’ve 
got to go on.” 

shrugged his shoulders. 
“It looks like a long, long shot, to me. 
But I’m getting to a point where I’d 
almost believe | was The Domino my- 
self, if anybody made out a good case 
against me. Let me know if you need 
any strong-arm help, Morley. And | 
guess | don’t need to tell you not io 
talk.” 

Morley went out, laughing. But his 
amusement was superficial. If Jeremy 
Wayne were what Carrigan believed 
him to be, the task he had set himself 
would be far more difficult than it 
would have been with only Thomas 
Kelsey and The Yellow Domino pitted 
against him. Any one of the three 
would have made an antagonist worthy 
of any man’s mettle. With all of them 
against him, he had set his hand to 
the toughest problem of his career. 

“Tt’s like a Donnybrook F[air,’’ he 
told himseli, as he left the big, gray 
building. ‘My hand against the lot of 
them, and theirs against one another, 
except the chance that Kelsey is The 
Domino himself. It’s a three-cornered 
game at the least of it. Well, the more 
the merrier.” 

Morley went back to his rooms to at- 
tack his problem in his favorite fashion, 
with his feet in loose felt slippers and 
his scantily cushioned body sunk in the 
friendly depths of a vast chair, There 
was one tremendous advantage, he 
often told his confidants, in being a 
detective of the psychological type. 
You could do ninety-five per cent of 
your work sitting down. 

He had finished his dinner and set- 
tled himself to the concentrated thought 
with which he invariably approached 
his riddles when his bell rang and his 
housekeeper brought him word that a 
lady insisted on seeing him, a lady who 
declined 
had the efirontery fo 


Carrigan 


to give her name, but 


assert that Nir. 
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Morley would be delighted to receive 


hesitated. *‘What is she like, 
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I'll see her,” decided Morley. 
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wouldn’t take you more than a for 
night to track me down, and here you'ye 
let almost a year go by without even 
trying to. It’s not very complimentary 
oi you, do you think?” 

And Morley found himself shaking 
hands just as cordially as if she were 
not the criminal whose steps, sixty sec- 
onds earlier, he had been vainly seek- 
ing to trace. 


CHAPTER III. 
ALLIES. 

J CU—vou've plenty of courage,” he 
managed to say, at last. “I hardly 
expected that when we met again it 
would be at your instance. Won't you 
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if you just called me that? I hardly 
ever change my first name, so that, 
once you contracted the habit of using 
it, any subsequent variations wouldn’t 
inconvenience you a bit.” 

Leonard Morley had no words. The 
girl’s amiable effrontery flattened him. 
Through the months which had fol- 
lowed their parting his memories of her 
had been curiously divided. Sometimes 
he had almost hated her, as even a 
modest man will hate a woman who 
wakes him absurd in his own estimate. 
And again he would recall their cheer- 
ful friendship, with its partnership of 
work and risk as they trailed the mys- 
terious criminal behind the Bank Gang 
robberies, the pleasant, good-humored 
intimacy of their common labors, and 
his desire to find her would swiftly free 
itself of any lingering thought of re- 

Now, as he tried to collect his 
, he could only stare at her 
and wonder at the calm in- 
solence of her coming here at all, the 
incredible presumption of her attitude. 

e seemed to enjoy his discomfiture— 

maliciously, but as if, in some 
tle fashion, she found it complimen- 
tary 

“speechless with delight, I see,” she 
said with a laugh. “I like that. I hate 
men who take everything for granted. 
it’s nice of you to be so glad to see 
me that you simply can’t say so.” 

He found his tongue at last. 
“You're very confident about the na- 

e of that gladness, aren’t you? It 

sn’t occur to you that it might 

in a certain professional 


eagerness to———” 


dumbly 


She laughed, a little joyous chuckle 
of pure amusement. “Do you remem- 
ber what you said when you came to 
see me, just after that business at the 


theater 


He frowned, trying to recall the con- 


versation, since which so many more 
compelling things had happened. 


S} i. te * . 
She laughed again. 


“You've forgotten, of course. But 
[ haven’t. You came and called on 
me at that boarding house where [ was 
staying—in Midvale Avenue, you know 
—and we went out into the park. And 
you told me that you were a lonesome 
old fogy of a school teacher, without 
any friends at all, and that you thought 
it would be jolly to have me for one. 
Oh, you made a beautifully pathetic 
tale of it. Remember?” 

Morley remembered, and a_ thin 
flush colored his face. It had been his 
way of scraping acquaintance with a 
girl he fancied might be involved in the 
attacks on Thomas Kelsey’s life. 

“You really touched my sympathies,” 
she on. “I was awfully sorry 
for you. I was, truly. And when. I 
found out, afterward, that you’d made 
it all up, that the only reasons you 
came near me was because you thought 
I was a pretty murderess, that you just 
wanted me for Exhibit A in your case 
against the Bank Gang, I wasn’t al 
together pleased. I may be a burglar, 
Lennie, but I have my feelings. And 
you hurt them. So I paid you back 
when my chance came. If you'd been 


” 


went 


nice—— 
“T knew 
were——”’ 


you weren’t—I knew you 
Morley fumbled with his 
disclaimers. After all, every guess he 
had made about her had turned out to 
be wrong. “After that first talk I came 
to see you because I liked you, and | 
think you knew it.” 

Her tone changed. “I did. But I 
owed you something for the suspicion, 
all the same. So [ paid up, when | 
closed the transaction with 
We can start all over again, now.” 

Morley couldn’t help laughing. 
“Then it doesn’t occur to you that I'll 
keep you here while I telephone for 
the police and tell them the true story 
of that Kelsey deal ?” 

“Of course it doesn’t. In the first 
place, I’m quite sure that you wouldn’t 
do it if you could. There’s an enor- 


Kelsey. 
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mous amount of drivel about feminine 
intuitions, but we do have some, you 
know, and mine inform me that you’d 
rather go to jail yourself than send me 
there. But that’s not all.” 

“Nor” He was annoyed at the ac- 
curacy of her insight. He could not 
have compelled himself to turn her over 
to Carrigan’s tender mercies. 

“No. Because you couldn’t keep me 
here a moment after I decided to go. 
I thought I’d demonstrated that when 
I left you there with Mr. Kelsey. You 
mustn’t think that I ran out of tricks 
when I handcuffed you that night. And 
that isn’t all, either. You haven’t any- 
thing against me. You couldn’t 
the police a case that would warrant 
them in arresting me, even if you were 
willing to admit that a lonely little girl 
had outgeneraled you and that you’d 
lied about it, afterward, to the police 
and to the papers. You've only your 
unsupported word to base a charge on, 
and if you'll think it over even that 
What would you 


give 


doesn’t go very far. 
accuse me. of? iXelsey’s 
money? Did you see me get it? Did 
you hear what I whispered to Kelsey, 
or he ee, Lennie, you’ve 
been guessing about the whole thing. 
You really haven’t a shadow of evi- 
dence against me. And, as I said, you 
wouldn't use it if you had.” 

Morley saw the force of these re- 
mark It came over him that he was 
acting the pompous fool to the very 
life. He dropped into the chair on 
which he had leaned and laughed good- 
humoredly at his own expense. 

“You win,” he said. “I admit it. 
And | might as well make a clean breast 
of it and admit that I’m glad. I don’t 
think my conscience would have been 
able to make me do my duty, anyway, 
but it’s more comfortable to feel that 
I haven’t any duty to do. So that’s set- 
tled. And now won’t you tell me the 
real reason for your looking me up? 
I’m curious, you see, because I’m not 


Stealing 


\ 1 
1oOu 


re 
to mer 


sufficiently fond of myself to think that 
it was just a desire to make fun of 
me that brought you.” 

“No.” She grinned at him with her 
old frankness. “It wasn’t. That was 
part of it, though, really. I liked you— 
heaps. You were a perfectly bully 
friend, you know, and you never”—she 
flushed faintly—“you never thought 
you had to make elaborate compliments 
or pay absurd attentions, just because 
I happened to be a girl——” 

“T wanted to, often enough,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I was afraid it would 
spoil things.” 

“Tt would have.” 
sharply. “I despise that sort of thing, 
Well, the real reason why I’ve looked 
you up is The Yellow Domino, Lennie, 
I’ve just got to catch him—or her, 
haps. And I’m perfectly sure that you 
can help me do it.” 

He laughed outright. “My dear Mil- 
dred, you overwhelm me _ with your 
good opinions. I don’t mind your cer- 
tainty that I wouldn’t feel compelled 
to turn you over to the police for your 
past 
me that I] am going to help 3 
mit a few more, [——’” 

“Oh, you don’t understand. You 
want to catch The Yellow Domino, 
don’t you? Well, so do I. You want 
him for one reason and I have another 


She spoke almost 


villainies, but when you inform 


ou com- 


the point of capt 

absolutely agreed. Now what I pro 
pose is just an offensive and defensive 
working alliance up to that point. I! 
you catch him before I do, you'll send 
him to jail. If I catch him I'll punish 
him worse still by taking his loot away 
from him. But it’s certainly plain that 
we'll each have a better chance of get 


but up to 


if we work together than 
with each other. 
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Morley’s first impulse was to refuse. 
He knew that he was no fair match for 
this woman, that her mind moved twice 
while his was lumbering into action, 
that her intuitions were more accurate 
than his reasoned logic, that she had 
courage and cleverness and audacity of 
a sort no mere man possessed. 

Also, if he accepted the alliance she 
proposed, he knew that he would feel 
compelled to share his discoveries with 
her, even to the amazing bit of sheer 
luck which had set him on the trail of 
The Yellow Domino. It was evident 
that she had no such piece of informa- 
tion to offer in return, or she would 
not have come to him. He was on the 
point of declining the naive proposal, 
sorely against his will, when she spoke 
again. 

“lll be honest with you, 
another reason why I want you to work 
with me. There’s nobody else I can 
trust, just now. And-I’m afraid. It’s 
anew sensation, and [ don’t like it. I 
want some one to stand by me in case 
I need it, somebody I can absolutely 
count on. And I thought that perhaps 
you-——” 

“Kelsey !” 
his knee. 
course !”” 

“Yes.” She nodded, a shadow in her 
eyes. “And he’s dangerous. He’s the 
only murderer I’ve ever—dealt with. 
And he’s a rare sort of a murderer, 
too. I don’t need to tell you how. few 
men there are who have the cold reso- 
lution to kill a helpless enemy in cold 
blood, the way he killed poor Jerry 
Drayton. Something tells me that he’d 
be just as cool about killing me, if 
he got his chance.” 

“He might.” Morley’s face sobered 
at the thought. “That’s why you're 
here, is it? This is the safest place 


There’s 


Leonard Morley slapped 
“He’s after you! Of 


lor you because it’s the most dangerous 
ior Kelsey ?”? 


“Yes. Or | thought so. But—but 
he’s come back. I can’t tell you how 
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I know. I just feel it. He’s near 
me and he’s watching me. I’ve been 
conscious of somebody following, for 
days and days, and this afternoon I 
made sure of it. Somebody’s shadow- 
ing me. I couldn’t get close enough 
to recognize him, but I had a frightful 
time getting away from him. I’m 
afraid to go back to my boarding house. 
They must have seen me there. Mr. 
Morley, I’m really scared. And Vm 
here because I couldn’t think of any- 
where else to go.” 

Her insouciance had vanished ut- 
terly. She had dropped her flippant, 
mocking audacity for a sort of earnest- 
ness which heightened her appe:! a 
hundredfold. Morley could not have 
resisted the petition of her eyes and 
tone a bit more than he could have 
turned away from a drowning child. 

“Of course I'll help you,” he said. 
“You can stay right here. There’s a 
vacant studio on the top floor, and Mrs. 
Blake can spare you anything you need 
for the present. You'd better stay in- 
doors till I make sure that the coast’s 
clear. Kelsey would be apt to think 
quite a bit before he risked coming near 
me. That’s one good thing. And as 
for The Yellow Domino, I guess you'd 
better forget that and look out for 
yourself for the present.” 

She had brightened. “I knew 
stand by, in spite of the way I 
treated you,” she told him. “And while 
’'m lying low I can help you on The 
Domino business. It will keep me 
amused. And you can afford to trust 
me, so long as I daren’t go out, can’t 
you ?” ~ 
" He shook his head. “The Domino 
doesn’t matter. Right now the only 
thing we’re concerned with is the safety 
of Miss Mildred Hayne-Hartney-Slos- 
[: And we'll that 


SOn-t 
” 


you'd 


cetera. see to 
first of all, please. 

Morley rang and explained to the 
skeptical and disapproving Mrs. Blake 


that Miss Slosson, a distant relative of 
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his, would rent the providentially va- 
cant studio on the top floor, and would 
require the wherewithal for light house- 
keeping from his own supplies. Mrs. 
Blake combined her duties as his house- 
keeper with those of jaintress-in-chief 
for the rest of the building, and he 
knew that she held the keys of the 
vacant suite. His insistence overbore 
her obvious reluctance, and presently 
she departed with Mildred in tow, her 
face wearing the expression of a 
woman who violates her principles 
under stress of superior force, but who 
reserves the right to look and speak 
her mind on the matter, 

Left alone, Morley spent a half hour 
in hard thinking. If Kelsey were on 
the trail of the girl he probably was 
not The Yellow Domino, although it 
was thinkable that he had hit upon that 
method of attracting her within his 
reach. She would not have jumped at 
the conclusion that somebody was trail- 
ing her without sound basis in fact. If 
the man who had shadowed that 
afternoon was Kelsey, then he could 
not have been the bandaged fellow who 
had ted Morley that long chase down- 
town. And it 
was exceedingly unlikely that he had 
such a task could 

been delegated. Kelsey was too 
acious to put any faith in the tra- 
thieves. He would 


her 


@> ’ 4 
So much was evident. 


S to W hom 


accomplice 


ional honor of 
he working alone. 

The first thing to be 

decided, was to find out 
anybody was keeping a watch on the 
studio building where the girl had taken 
that end he went 
standing in the doorway to draw on his 
gloves and to study the street with a 
! 1 eye for any loitering spy. 


snrewd 


accomplished, 
whether 


refuge. To out, 


he stepped out into the night he 
But Mor- 


to make assurance doubly 


no sign of surveillance. 
meant 
and he moved away deliberately, 
| concealed watcher 


draw 
1c open. He had not gone half 


any 


the distance toward the corner when 
he became aware that he was followed, 
The sound of steps behind him was 
his only indication, but it was enough, 
Hlis ear was trained to read footfalls 
almost like speech. The irregular 
cadence of these faint sounds told him 
that somebody was trying to keep 
within discreet distance of him, instead 
of walking naturally. It is not a diff- 
cult trick to distinguish between the 
normal gait and that which tries to 
accommodate itself to the pace of some. 
body else, but few men take the pains 
to acquire it. Morley had. 

Iie moved on to the corner and 
turned into the drug store there. He 
went straight to the telephone booth at 
the back of the shop without turning 
to glance behind him. Through the 
glass panel of the side of the cubicle 
he saw his pursuer enter and stop be- 
fore the cigar stand. Morley was 
wholly certain that it was the man who 
followed and not a casual cus- 
He went through the motions 
of telephoning, although his finger held 
down the 
watched the man at the ci 


had 
tomer. 


hook of the receiver, and 


igar counter 
as closely as he dared. 

[t could not possibly be Thomas Kel- 
sey. No conceivable disguise could 
have transformed the big, powerful 
frame of the into — this 
stooped and wizened figure. 
was thinly bearded with a short, spa 
stubble, but it could not by any stretch 
of imagination be suspected that the 
beard marked Kelsey’s 
countenance. Morley was relieved at 
the discovery. Much as he had wanted 
to find Kelsey, it would have been ut 
pleasant to find the fellow on the track 


of the girl. 


ex-bankei 
The face 


reddish-gray 


He hung up the receiver and ¥ 
out, passing the man a 
With- 
out looking behind him he went bac 
elf 1! 


1 
informed 


briskly 


4 1 
cigar counter without a glance 


the studio building and let him 


vith his latch key. His eat 
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him that he was followed once more. 
He was puzzled. He could not be 
sure whether the spy was interested in 
Leonard Morley or in the girl who had 
sought asylum at his door. In either 
case, however, the circumstance com- 
plicated matters. It would materially 
increase the difficulty of the task he had 
set himself to have an enemy behind 
him as well as one in front. 

Morley disliked the idea of leaving 
Mildred Slosson behind him, but there 
was no help for it if he hoped to fol- 
low up the opening which luck had put 
before him. The Yellow Domino 
might chose to-night for another es- 
capade. He might be frightened away 
from his refuge in the alley tenement 
at any minute. It was all very well to 
count on his ignorance in the after- 
noon’s pursuit, but Morley knew better 
than to place too much faith in the 
Too many things might 
happen to change it. He must pick up 
the trail to-night or risk losing it com 
pletely. And, after all, the girl was 
fairly safe where she was. 

rhe girl’s studio apartment was on 
the top floor of the five-story building 
It could be reached only by the stairs 
which led up past Morley’s door, and 
Mrs. Blake was exceedingly cautious 
about admitting any one who could not 
give a clear explanation of his errand. 
So long as Mildred kept her door 
locked there was small chance that she 
would be disturbed. 

He climbed the stairs and tapped 
gently on the panels. The girl’s voice 
answered. He detected, he fancied, a 
slight catch as of fear in the tone. 

“Don’t open the door,” he said. “It’s 
only Morley, but I wish you’d keep 
your door locked till morning, on gen 
eral principles. I’ve got to go out for 
a while, and I’ll feel safer if I know 
that you won’t let anybody in, no mat 
ter what the excuse.” 

She seemed to hesitate. 
I won't.” Another pause. 


status 


quo. 


“All right. 
“What are 


you going to do? Is it anything 
about d 

“Cll tell you when I come back,’’ he 
said quickly. “‘Remember—don’t un- 
lock the door till I come, on any pre- 
text. There’s no other way in, and 
you'll be perfectly safe if you stick to 
that.” 

He turned away. On the landing of 
his own’ floor, instead of keeping on 
downstairs, he paused and lifted the 
sash of a narrow window giving out 
on a dim vista of roofs. He had used 
this emergency exit more than once, 
and there was no hesitation as he 
slipped through the aperture, drew the 
sash shut behind him while he crouched 
uncertainly on the broad stone sill, and 
then, lowering himself until he hung at 
arm’s length by his fingers, dropped a 
matter of four or five feet to the pro 
jecting roof of the kitchen prolong 
tion of the old house. From here, uti! 
izing a stunted, slender tree-trunk, he 
reached the ground in the adjoining 
yard, and, slipping through a narrow 
valls he 


passage between blank, brick 


reached the street a block away from 


his own front door. He chuckled as 
he thought of the solitary watche: 
standing guard over the entrance and 
waiting for Mildred Slosson to appear. 
Whoever the man might be, he was 
temporarily out of the game. 

As he rode downtown he tried to 
adjust himself to the altered aspect of 
affairs. The unexpected interposition 
of the girl did not materially change 
his plans. He meant to protect her, 
first of all, both from the police and 
from the vengeance of Kelsey. ile 
hoped, through her, to catch Kelsey. 
And, aside from these two objectives, 
he intended to lay hands on The Yel 
low Domino under circumstances 
which would make it highly inconven 
ient for that able thief to take shelter 
behind whatever official influence he 
might possess. 


He foresaw that even if Carrigan’s 
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suspicions were correct, there was one 
power in the community with which 
Jeremy Wayne and his allies would not 
dare to meddle, and of which they were 
very properly afraid. The newspapers 
were beyond their reach, and the news- 
papers, in the last analysis, were the 
public. Once let him capture The Yel- 
low Domino in the act of one of his 
robberies and give the story in detail 
to the papers, Wayne would not dare 
to make use of his power to interfere. 
tie might manage a pardon, later, but 
The Yellow Domino would go to Den 
wood like any other thief, in the mean 
time. 

But mere suspicions would do no 
good whatever. No matter how thor- 
oughly he might be convinced that the 
man with the bandaged face was The 
Domino, he would have to prove more 
that in order to make his 
good. It must be a clear, indisputable 
one of red hands, or the hidden wires 
of the department would be manipu 
lated and the criminal go free. 

fie came to the mouth of the alley 
adventure and entered it 
boldly. His plan was to make no ef- 
fort at concealment as yet. He had 
already devised a fairly plausible story 
to account for his presence, and, en- 
tering the farthermost tenement, he 
knocked sharply at the first door he 
found, beyond which a blurred clatter 
of alien speech blended with the rattle 
of dishes. A squat Sicilian, his pow- 
erful, blunt figure clad in a dirty flan 
nel shirt open at the throat, responded. 
behind Morley saw a 
woman and four or five children, as- 
sembled about a bare table which evi 
dently held their evening meal, late as 


than case 


without 


him frowsy 


it was. 
Morley could not understand the 
dialect which the man used, but he 


spoke a fair Italian, and, using it, ex- 
plained that he was a doctor from the 
hospital, and that he sought a patient 


with a badly wounded face who lived 
y 
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somewhere in the building. The man 
clearly did not know whom he meant, 
but one of the children piped up shrilly, 
in English. : 
“Dat guy? Sure. He hangs out on 
de t’oid floor. De back room.” 
Morley grinned his thanks and 
turned away. The rickety wooden stair 
was almost totally dark, and he felt his 
upward, pleased at the covering 
which came through the thin 
walls and warped doors. On the third 
floor he stopped. The door leading to 
the back room was shut, and the room 


Way 
noises 


behind it was evidently in darkness, as 
no light showed through the keyhole 
or on the floor below. Morley’s first 
impulse assume that it was 
empty, but caution held him back. If 
the bandaged were really The 
Domino he would be apt to adopt just 


He did not wear his 


Was 10 
man 


such a precaution. 
bandages on his marauding excursions, 
and that meant that he must wait till 
the tenement had settled to its uneasy 
slumbers before he showed himself. 
Meanwhile, he probably would keep his 
room dark. 

There was an angle in the stairway 
afforded space for a man to 
stand out of the way of chance 
passers-by, and Morley took up his sta- 
tion there. He waited, with lessening 
patience, for perhaps half an hour, and 
then, yielding to impulse, approached 


which 


the door and knocked gently. There 
was no answer. He knocked again, 
and, in Italian, called softly. ‘‘Any- 


body here?” Silence rewarded him. 
He tried the handle, now. The door 
was not even locked. One hand on 
the butt of a revolver he rarely carried, 
‘With his 


he pushed it gently inward. 
electric 


other hand he small 
torch from his pocket and pressed its 
button. In of light he saw 
a commonplace tenement room, 
discolored and broken by 
broad where the plaster had 
fallen from the lath. The one window 


took a 


the cone 
only 
its walls 


spaces 
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had been blinded by strips of bagging 
tacked across its frame; the furniture 
was limited to a wooden chair and 
table, on which stood a small oil stove 
and a litter of unclean dishes. In one 
corner there was a cot-bed, its cover- 
ings in unlovely disorder. A few gar- 
ments depended from nails driven into 
the lathing. That was all. 

Morley shut the door behind him and 
set about a methodical inspection, 
scarcely hoping to find anything which 
would further his quest. There was no 
place of concealment in the room. fle 
looked under the cot, explored its 
frowsy bedding, and went through the 
pockets of the worn clothes hanging 
against the wall. Absolutely nothing 
find. He was on the point of 
abandoning the experiment, convinced 
that his only hope of success lay in 
following the occupant on one of his 
when his eye caught a 
faint difference between the boards of 
the floor. One of these was perceptibly 
[fe pried it up, his fingers trem- 
bling with his excitement. Below it 
was a pasteboard box in which he saw 
perhaps a dozen cheap dominoes and a 
paints such as children play 


ee 
did he 


expeditions, 


100s8e, 


box ot 
with ! 

He took one of the dominoes, ob- 
serving that its indentations were still 
vhite. The crude pattern embossed on 
its reverse, however, corresponded ex- 
actly with that on the one he had found 
in the street that afternoon. The paint 
box, on closer inspection, revealed the 
tact that only the yellow paint had 
been used, 

Clearly he had found The Domino's 
! here was no lon- 
ger any room for reasonable doubt of 
that. But finding The Domino himself 
and taking him red-handed was som« 
thing decidedly different. It was a 
good beginning, but no more than that. 

Inspecting the room again he came 
quickly to the conclusion that it served 
only as an emergency 


hase of operations. 


refuge, as a 


dressing room probably. The dishes 
which littered the table were soiled as 
if with but closer examination 
showed that they had not been used for 
days. They were dry and covered with 
a visible film of dust. The Domino did 
not hide here. He came and went, 
using it as a temporary cover. 

One bit of carelessness pleased him. 
The door had been left unlocked. ‘To 
be sure he probably could have forced 
his way in, or he could have picked the 
lock, but the fact remained that it was 
an inexcusable oversight to make en 
trance a mere matter of turning a knob. 
The loose board in the floor, too, had 
been almost obvious. Evidently The 
Yellow Domino, in spite of his amazing 
ability as a thief, was not given to tak 
ing those minor precautions which, in 
sum, are important than the 
major ones, 

“Fle might just as well have sent me 
an engraved announcement,” said Mor- 
he closed the door and slipped 
down the dark stairs. varclessness 
like that to be punished, and 
it will, or my name’s not Morley!’ 

It did not occur to him to examine 
the hinges of the door. Tenement 
rooms, even when occupied by wonder- 
fully successful thieves, are not apt to 
be wired, and perhaps Leonard Morley 
was justified in taking it for granted 
that the ease with which he made his 
entry into The Yellow Domino’s lair 
was due to carelessness. And perhaps 
the carelessness was not altogether on 
The Domino’s side. 

Morley considered the 
soberly. He would have to watch ior 
The Yellow Domino. There was no 
other way of picking up the trail he 
deliberately had dropped that after 
noon. It would be a question very 
largely of sheer, dogged patience if he 
hoped to take the clever thief im 
flagrante delictu, which was the only 
solution of his many-sided 


use, 


more 


ley as 


deserves 


situation 


possible 
problem. 
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This would have been simple enough, 
if catching The Domino had been his 
only task. But there were other angles 
which could not be neglected. Carri- 
gan’s belief in the existence of a super- 
thief, who used lesser rascals as his 
cat’s-paws, had impressed him deeply. 
The theory that this criminal possessed 
a potent influence with Jeremy Wayne 
was another complication. And _ lastly 
there was Mildred Slosson and her fear 
of Thomas Kelsey’s vengeance to be 
considered. 

He decided that the chances were 
against his catching a glimpse of The 
Domino to-night. And he could not 
shake off a persistent anxiety about the 
girl he had left locked in her room 





at the studio building. Although his 
beiter judgment bade him begin his 


operations at once, by standing guard 
at The Domino’s door until he returned, 
he yielded to the temptation to go back. 

It was just as well that he did. As 
he climbed the stairs toward his own 
quarters he heard distinetly the sound 
He stopped in- 
stantly, as his ear identified the source 
of the noise as his own _ threshold. 
Iaint followed, barely audible 
He held his breath and leaned out over 
the narrow well of the old-fashioned 
stairway. A hand was all that he saw, 
a hand which rested lightly on the bal- 
ustrade as somebody ascended. 

Morley frowned. It was indispu- 
tably feminine, that hand. And he 
needed no telling to be reasonably sure 
that it belonged to the woman he knew 
as Mildred Slosson. He 
tening keenly, until the click of a lock 
and the creak of hinges floated faintly 
down to him from above. Then, hurt 
and puzzled, he resumed his climb and 
let himself into his rooms. 

She had searched very cleverly, but 
not quite cleverly enough. She did not 
know, of course, that he had laid -traps 
for any possible trespasser. The bit of 
paper which he invariably left caught 


of a closing door. 


steps 


waited, lis 
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] 
in the hinged cover of his desk lay on 
the floor, and the burnt match which 
should have been where he had left it, 
on the top of a pinned sheaf of notes, 
was below those documents. 

It all had been a mere ruse to regain 
his confidence. She was spying on him, 
under cover of seeking his protection. 

Why? 

He sat down to think it over. What 
earthly reason could there be for her 
taking so much trouble merely to look 
through the wholly innocuous papers in 
his desk, the prosaic possessions which 
filled his rooms? What did she expect 
to find here, to justify this roundabout 
approach ? 

He was not in the least disturbed at 
the search itself. There was nothing in 
his quarters which he had any particu- 
lar desire to conceal. His desk held 
only some unimportant correspondence 
with other pedagogs, the notes for a 
monograph he was in course of publish- 
ing, old checks and accounts of no in- 
terest to any one. But the fact that 
Mildred Slosson had thought it worth 
her while to pry into his concerns was 
disturbing indeed. 

lor a long time he puzzled over it. 
Then, with a sudden flash of under- 
standing, enlightenment came to him. 
He rose and went to his wardrobe. 
Here, too, the trap had been sprung. 
The scarf which had dangled inno- 
cently from one of the hooks lay draped 
over a treed boot on the low shelf. 
She had searched even here. He 
plunged his hand into the pocket of 
the coat he had that afternoon. 
His fingers encountered the yellow- 
dotted domino he had brought in with 
him. 

That was it! She thought that 
Leonard Morley and The Yellow 

Jomino were one person and the same! 
And she had found what would seem 
to her as ample proof! He stared at 
the significant bit of painted wood 
which lay in his palm. 


wor 
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Suddenly he laughed. She thought 
he was The Domino, did she? 
Well, let her! 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN UNDERSTANDING. 


HE conviction took possession of 
him with a queer intensity. He 
faced it unwillingly, but helplessly. A 
certain pleasure in the girl’s return de- 
parted, as he realized that no surviving 
friendliness for him had brought her, 
but only her professional interest in the 
loot of the thief she took him to be. 
It was a biow at his vanity as well 
as at his persistent fondness for Mil- 


dred Slosson. For the moment he al- 
most hated her. 

He pondered sullenly. 
that he was The Yellow 
she would imagine that she already had 
proof of her theory, after finding that 
So much was 


She believed 
Domino, and 


lomino in his pocket. 
Beyond that, for the min- 
ute, he could not see clearly. What did 
she mean to do? Would she presently 
to corner him, as she had cor 


] x? 
INCISCY, 


self-evident. 


attempt 

nered and, under threat of ex 

posure, force him to disgorge his ac 

lated 

wiser game, pretend to trust 

wait until he made a bigger 

which she could catch him 

handed, just as he was planning to 
Domino ? 


plunder? Or would she 


take the real 
In any event, the story of Kelsey 
sheer fabrication. She had played 

on Morley’s sympathy merely to slip 
mside of his guard. And, like a trust- 
ing fool, he had risen to the lure. That 
was past remedy. He tried to see some 
way of meeting the altered situation to 
idvantage. Gradually he reached the 
that, for the present, it 

best to let her think he did 
her. With that idea he 
overcoat and hat and 
stairs to her 
tapped softly, and she responded. 


conclusion 
would be 
not suspect 
resumed his 


climbed the door. i 1« 


“Its 
right ?” 
YG: 
so far.” 

“I guess nothing’s going to happen, 
then. I'll see you in the morning.” 

He went back to his rooms, aching 
at the thought of the deception she had 
practiced. Thief of thieves as she was, 
he somehow had clung to a belief that 
she meant to play fair with him. It 
hurt to find that she not only intended 
to trick him, but that she believed him 
a thief himself. 

Morley fell asleep in a bitter humor. 
When he woke he was able to take a 
more philosophical view of the affair. 
After all, it had its comical aspects. It 
was undeniably funny that, while he 
trailed the real Domino, waiting hi 
him in the act of some 
this clever girl 
into the belief 
mysteriot 


just Morley. Are you all 


thanks. Nothing’s happened 


chance to take 
spectacular exploit, 
should mislead herself 
that he himself was the 
criminal, aid should pursue the same 
waiting policy in her game of cat-and 
mouse at his expense. He was chee 
ful enough when, after he had fini 
his breakfast, she knocked at his 
and came in, wholesome, radiant, light- 
In spite of himself the 


hed 
door 


hearted as ever. 
sight of her affected him with a touch 
of wistfulness. 

“Well, we're both alive, and that’s 
blessing,” she said, as she took the chair 
he placed for her. 
Kelsey might have traced me here, in 
which case, of course, he’d have looked 
for me in this studio, instead of the 


“T was afraid that 


one upstairs.” 

rhe idea was new to Morley. Ii he 
had not abandoned his earlier theory 
that Kelsey had a part in the tangled 
drama in which he seemed to be play 
ing an involuntary role, it would have 
troubled him. As it was, he had no 
longer any faith in the danger which 
she pretended to fear. It was all part 
of her masquerade. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “] 


° 4 
wisi 
Woioil 
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he had,” he said carelessly. “He'd have 
found me ready for him, this time.” 
“Perhaps he’ll oblige you yet,” she 
said seriously. “I’ve a sort of feeling 
that he’s got his eye on us both, and 
1 don't enjoy it at all.” 
“Don’t worry. Kélsey wouldn’t come 


back here for all the money in the 
world. He’s too well known. Any 
chance-met passer-by in the streets 


could identify him—and getting caught 
means a quick trip to the chair, for 
him.” 

“Just the same, somebody followed 
me yesterday. I’m positive of that.” 

“It must have been somebody else, 
then. Don’t worry about Kelsey. He’s 
too sensible to come within a thousand 
miles of this town.” 

“T suppose that’s the rational view,’ 
she conceded, “and yet I can’t help be- 
ing nervous- 

“You're perfectly safe as long as 
you stay indoors,” he told her. “He 
doesn’t know you’re here, and if he did 
follow you he’d think you were hidden 
in my diggings and look through them 
first of all.” 

“I suppose so.” She nodded, looking 
thoughtful. Then: “Suppose he did. 
Would you know it?’ She hesitated. 
“JT mean that he’d probably wait till he 
saw you go out and then try to get in 
here somehow. If he managed that, 
would you be able to tell, when you 
came in?” 

He guessed that she was troubled by 
a lingering fear that he might have set 
some trap which would have told him 
that his belongings had been ransacked. 
lle shrugged. 

“Probably not, unless he left things 
upside down.” 





There was no relief in her face. He 
admired her control over its expression. 


‘You'd better arrange some way, 
then. It’s quite simple. For in 
stance——” Her glance wandered 
about the room. “He'd be sure 
to go through your desk. Why 





not put a postage stamp _ where 
it would be disturbed——” Without 
waiting for permission she went to the 
desk and moistened one of Morley’s 
stamps with the tip,of her tongue, past- 
ing one edge of it lightly down on the 
uppermost sheet of his notes, and the 
rest of it fast to a blank envelope 
which she took from a pigeon-hole. 

“There.” She showed him what she 
had done. ‘Now you'll know if any- 
body moves any of those papers ever 
so little. It pays to be careful with 
trivial things when you're fighting a 
man like Kelsey.” 

“You're obsessed with the idea t 
he’s on your track,” he said. “You're 
all wrong. Don’t worry.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,” 
she said ruefully. “He hasn’t any par 
ticular grudge against you. I'm the 
one he wants to find. And he'll try to 
find me through you, probably.” 

“T hope he does,” repeated Morley. 
“I’m interested in this Domino matter, 
right now, but I’d have no objection 
to taking a day off to catch Thomas 
Kelsey, if I had the chance. but | 
won't. No such luck.” 

She seemed to accept his desire to 
“T’ve been think 
Domino,” she 


sleep very 


hat 


ubject. 
Yellow 
“7 couldn't 
think I’ve got 
Has 1 


change the 
ing about The 
told him slowly. 
well last night, and ] 
an idea about that matter. 
struck you that most of those robberies 


have been at the expense of people 
most crooks would have let severely 
alone ? Walker Slade is the mayor's 
brother-in-law and backer. — John 
McInerny is one of his best friends, 


besides being pretty influential on his 

And Abner Marsh was 
single contributor to his 
campaign fund, last November Do 
you see anything significant in that?” 


own account. 


the largest 


Morley opened his eyes. He cou 
not see what she was driving at, 1f she 
suspected him of being The Domino 


but the idea she suggested presented 
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The Domino from a new angle. Every not harmonize with the girl’s theory. 
one of his victims, so far, had been a But she did not know, of course, what 
man closely identified with the city ad- Carrigan had said. 

ministration. Putting this togeth Morley hougti it over. 

£ b ‘ “I 


with Carrigan’s hint of collusion be here may something in it,” he 
yeen police and criminal, Morle y said siaw y " won't do any harm 
faced a seeming paradox. If Jereny to check it up, at least.” 
Wayne was deliberately protecting this She glanced up at him. “I suppose 
robber, why did the robber return the you've never thought that The Domino 
‘avor by robbing Jeremy Wayne’s allies might be Kelsey himself?” 
and friends ? He stared. “What makes you 
“It looks as if somebody had a pretty —think——”’ 
savage grudge against the administra- “Tf don’t. Only he hated all these 
tion, if you consider it in that light,’ men, you know, and Jeremy Wayne as 
he admitted slowly. “And yet that much as any of them. So that would 
would be a rather indirect way of hit- fit in. And besides—it sounds foolish, 
ting back, wouldn’t it? After all, it struck me that he might have 
farsh and Slade and McInerny aren't hoped that I’d do just what I have 
lirectly res = for the way the done—gei interested in The Domino 
si governed. Anybody who \v and venture within his reach.” 

on be mayor, for instance, would He surveyed her, frankly bewildered. 


t him, instead of robbing his ‘You mean that you don’t think I’m 
Tl 


1e Domino, myself?” 

it couldn’t be that 5 I I* 

inpler and more direct. Last his sanity. Her eyes stared 

seemed to me as if somebody 1 is, as if she distrusted her 
harm the police administra- “I? You? \hatever put such an 

get those prominent and pow- urd idea into your head?” 


or a moment she seemed to dou 


nen so dissatisfied with the state ied to tell himself that 
that they might force the id look amazingly innocent, when 
) change it. That sounds moi he chose, that she was a consummate 
esn’t it?” act whose expressi and tone 
Ided, his mind busy with t ‘e by 1 1eans to be trusted, but the 
I a downright unde: 


g 
as too strong for his dis 
with that assumption, I ion. He blurted out: 

Domino must be after ‘You searched my rooms last night. 
yne’s scalp. That isn’t 1 su found that domino in my pocket 
either. Way the sort of You put up this whole plant just to 
no crook would like to see in rel chance to——” 

ionership. He may not |! There was no mistaking the wo 
t, but he’s honest, and he’s to in . t of her look, now. 
i feet. “I’m sorry 
it scone matter wl 
vrong. I’m grateful 
last night, bu 
it any more— _’ 
stopped 


> door 


forgive me. 
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it certainly looked as if you'd framed 
it all up.’ He told her, in a rash of 
eager speech, of what he had discov- 
ered last night. 

She listened, her face clearing slowly. 

“I think you might have accused me 
at once,” she said. ‘But I can’t blame 
you for drawing the inference you did. 
And I can only give you my word that 
| didn’t leave my room last night, or 
even unlock the door, till this morning. 
Whoever searched your room, it wasn’t 
| ag 

He believed her. He couldn’t help 
believing her. He passed his hand 
over his forehead, bewildered. 

“Then somebody else thinks I’m The 
Yellow Domino,” he said. “Who?” 

She laughed. ‘You'll think I’m mad 
on the subject, but—Kelsey- 

He contemplated this 
Slowly a smile lightened his lips. He 
broke into a cheerful laugh. “Let’s 
hope you’re right,” he said, chuckling. 
“If Kelsey thinks I’m The Domino 
we're going to have a first-class chance 
to catch him. He'll assume that | 
won't dare to give him away. By Jupi 
ter, it couldn’t have happened better 
[f only it was Kelsey!” 

She shivered. “I can see your view, 
ef course, and it’s natural enough. 
but I hope it wasn’t. Even thinking of 
him within a few feet of me gives me 
a sort of blind panic. I’m afraid of 
that man. He’s the only one I need 
to be afraid of, but he’s enough. 1 
ought to have turned him over to the 
police when I had him. I'll never be 
sorry enough for letting him go.” 

A protective impulse warmed Mor- 
“He’s not going to harm your 
little finger,” he told her. “We'll get 

y, and we'll get The Yellow 
Domino, too. I was feeling pretty blue 
last night when I thought you were 
double-crossing me, but now”—he drew 
in a deep breath—‘why, now it seems 
as if I could go out and catch a regi- 
ment of Kelseys and a whole set of 


possibility. 


ley. 


gt eee 
INeisey, 


Dominoes, just to get a bit of needed 
exercise. Between us—you and J~ 
we’re a match for any crook that ever 
breathed. We've beaten Kelsey once. 
We'll beat him again, and this time 
we'll do it for keeps.” 

“And The Domino?” 
his assurance. 

“And The Domino, too. Why, I'd 
forgotten. I didn’t tell you, but | can 
get him whenever I want him. I was 
going it single-handed, but it’s a lot 
safer with you to help. I'll trust you 
to play fair. No slipping in ahead ot 
me if I tell you?” 

“Agreed.” Her 
eagerly. 

He told her swiftly of the incredible 
luck which had fallen in his way, of 
his finding The Domino’s refuge. 

She listened gravely. 

“] don’t like it, Leonard.” she said, 
as he finished. ‘I don’t like it a bit. 
The Domino wanted you to follow him. 
He deliberately led you down there on 
The whole thing is too rid- 
with coincidences to be acciden 


She smiled at 


eyes held his 


his trail. 
dled 
tal.” 
He stared. 
situation, but he instantly saw the logic 
of it. Everything, from the chance 
glimpse of the bandaged face, the in 
terposition of that incongruously soft, 
pink hand, the easily followed trail 
downtown, and the final accident of the 
stumble, suddenly became to him part 
of a studied scheme of deception. As 
she declared, it was a tissue of coin 
cidences which could not possibly have 
merely happened. Somebody had made 
them happen. 
Why? What 
could The Yellow 
tentionally putting Leonard Morley on 
his track? Was it his design to elim- 
inate the volunteer sleuth from the sit- 
uation by violence? If so, he had 
taken a roundabout course, indeed. It 
would have been far easier to knock 


Morley on the head in any dark street 


It was a new view of the 


conceivable reason 


Domino have for in- 
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he chanced to be passing through. 
There was no sense in leading him 
home, risking his turning the informa- 
tion over to the police, leaving a dozen 
possible links to connect The Domino 
with his disappearance. 

But what other motive could have 
actuated the scheme? Morley scowled 
at the absurdity of it. From any pos- 
sible angle it was a piece of sheer in- 
sanity for a thief like The Domino to 
invite pursuit and discovery. 

Mildred Slosson found the only an- 
swer. 

“It is Kelsey,” she 
“That explains everything. He's try- 
ing to attract me, and, because 
hasn’t been able to do that so far, 
taken a chance on you, in the hope that 
we'd work together.” 

Morley shook his head. “No. He 
knows that we’re on opposite lines. 
He heard you making fun of me that 
night when you had us both tied up 
and helpless. He knows that you only 
used me—— 

“You're Kelsey’s a shrewd 
thief. And after reading your state- 
ment in the papers and seeing that you 
abstained from 
me, he’d be quick to assume that 
merely put up the game on him to 
gether, that we were really working in 
partnership all the way through, and 
lat my tying you up was just a blind 

keep him from knowing your part 

it. He must believe that you divided 
lat money with me. That’s why he’s 
een here, searching your rooms.” 

It was far-fetched, to be sure, but as 
he considered it, Leonard Morley 
found it the only theory so far ad 
vanced which seemed to harmonize 
with the bewildering array of seem- 
ingly contradictory facts. 
oF Kelsey might easily believe 
hat he and the girl had been accom- 
Plices in relieving him of his plunder. 
That was plausible enough. And, 
knowing that they had preyed on one 
5C ps 
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he 
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g, from the girl’s incau- 
tious boast as she had left them bound 
and gagged, that she, at least, had done 
the same thing before, it might be that 


thief, knowing 


he had conceived the idea of baiting a 
trap for her with the personality of 
The Yellow Domino. Granting 

much, it was perfectly conceivable tha 
he had taken pains to put Morley on 
his track. He would certain tha 
Morley would not share his knowledge 

] 


woud 


be 


with the police, because this 
it impossible to rob him of his 
He would 
that Morley would bring the girl back 
into reach. Admitting the initial 
promise the rest was almost convincing. 

- he said 
together. 


make 


stolen goods, be confident 


1 


” 


[ believe you’ve hit it, 
softly, rubbing his hands 
“Jupiter, Mildred! What a chance, if 
you're right!” 

“You'll find that I am,” she sai 
\nd if I am we can’t 
We're neither of us safe un 


quietly. act too 

quickly. 

he’s behin 
T 
i 


d bars.” 
ht at the words. “Then, 
we can catch him again, you’re willi 
to let the money go and hand him o\ 
to the police? You 
you made before?” 
That was a bad mistake— 
If you'll 
Domino, an 


st , | 


sey h ik 


fe caug 
it 
won't repeat ti 
play 
“Hardly! 
the 
me catch The Yellow 
turns out to Thomas 
help you put him where he belong 
My word of honor on it!” 
It did not occur to Leonard Morley 
he touched her outstretched hand, 
there was anything humorou 
readiness with which he accepted 
» word of honor of an admitted thiet. 


first one [L made. 


hel 
nett 
17 


be Ke 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE ACT. 


HEY set themselves to concocting ¢ 
plan of campaign. It was th 
girl’s idea that the room in the tene 
ment was nothing more than an open 
trap, and that the only reason it had 
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not been sprung when Morley had ven- 
tured into it, on the previous evening, 
was Kelsey’s desire to get them both in 
his power. 
“WW Re suis 4 


veve got 


our heads 


to be careful never to 
into the noose at the 
time,” she declared. “So long as 
one of us is free he’s likely to lie low, 
on the chance of gathering us both in. 
That’s the first thing. And the second 

to take the police into our con- 
fidence until we’re absolutely ready to 
strike. There are too many leaky 
wires at headquarters. The moment 
we go to the police he'll realize that 
we aren’t afraid of what he can say. 
\nd he’ll drop the whole plan and get 
awa 


run 
” 


Ssaime 


‘here’s something in that,” he con- 

“But we can’t handle a man 

alone without running a 

rathe And I'd trust Carri- 
gan with anything I’ve got.” 

“T wouldn’t.” She was firm on that 
point. “I don’t trust him at all. And 
vou forget that [’ni not quite as free 
to deal with the police as you are. 
even if Carrigan’s square he’d be in- 
in my—my little transaction 
with Kelsey in the matter of those bank 
We handled him before, be 
We can do it again, so long 


+4f riche 
stuf 1 isk. 


i 
terested 
funds. 
tween us. 
as we don’t get careless.” 

“All right. Shall we play the bold 
game and jump him, whatever and 
whenever we can find him? Or shall 
we try a little of his own stuff and see 
if we can’t make him put his head into 
our trap?” 

“Neither. 


We've got to do just as 
you originally planned—catch him 1 


n 

pa a rie ee 

one of these jobs of his, if 
You 


in thinking it’s 


the act of 
be wrong 
In that 
proof, we'd only 


into trouble by sho 


e can. see, we may 


Kelsey. case, 


unless we've got sure 
ourselve: wing 
if it is 


Of cou: Kelsey, 


him 


nand 

catch without waiting tor 
vidence, but it isn’t safe 
ition 


sy} i 
to take 1f 101 


ranted that that Suppo is corre ct. 


We've got to play it both ways. And 
that means waiting until he makes an- 
other attempt. It’s just a question of 
watching. And we’ll have to find some 
way of doing that comfortably and 
safely. There must be vacant 
space in one of those tenement build 
ings you spoke of. 
We 
watching the alley.” 

This was adopted as the first step, 
and Morley departed to arrange it. He 
found it expedient to stop at a second- 
hand clothing store in Midvale Avenue 
and buy a suit of cheap, worn working- 
clothes at twice their value. When he 
emerged with his own outer garments 
in a clumsy pareel he was not too pros- 
perous in appearance to pass as a la- 
borer. He found no difficulty whatever 
in renting a miserable room on the 
second floor of one of the tenement 
houses, the window of which provided 
Irom an 


some 


Suppose you got a 


room there. could take turns 


a clear view of the alley. 
unclean shop in the vicinity he bought 
a few pieces of rickety furniture, which 
he installed in his new quarters, and, 
by way of extra precaution, he secured 
a first-class lock and screwed it firmly 

on the inner side of the door. 
With this accomplished he changed 
back to his usual clothes and wrapped 
the discarded disguise in the brown 
paper in which he carried his own ral- 
ment from the second-hand store. It 
was a risk to leave the building dressed 
in Leonard Morley’s decent attire, bt 
he chanced it, and, encountering no one 
except a stolid, tired-faced woman wh 
hardly glanced at him as he passed her 
reached the street. He had 


: : aviioh 
devoting his daylight 


door, he 
no intention of 
hours to watching The Domino’s hiding 
place, secure in the conviction 

thief would attempt nothing in t 

of crime until after dark 
back to 
see Carrigai 


a 

Qn his way 
stopped to 
that the 1) pector mi 


He found him in 


nim. 21e To 
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“IT handed you a hot line of pipe- 
dreams yesterday,” said Carrigan 
“I’m a fine sketch in my business, I ain. 
Forget what I told you, will you?” 

“What’s happened?” Morley lifted 
his brows. 

The inspector chuckled again. 

“T got the straight dope on those 
funny pardons, that’s all. Wayne’s 
square. It'll all a frame-up. He’s got 
a trailer on every one of those crooks, 
and they’re all working for him with- 
out knowin’ it. And to think I fell for 


it! Me! Say, I ought to be out pound- 
ing a beat, 1f I got what was comin’ to 
me.” 

“[ don’t understand. 
You 


What do you 
mean ? Shabacker and 
Napoli— 

“And Slack—all three of ’em 
workin’ for Wayne this minute. It’s 
simple enough. You remember that 
every one of ’em went up like a lamb 
mouthpiece, no defense. Well, 
there was a reason, just like I said. 
[hey were all flat broke when we 
pinched Why? Because a 
smoother crook went through ’em first, 
that’s all. They didn’t squeal at first, 
but while they had ’em up at Denwood 
they planted pigeons on ’em and got 
the straight stuff. Every one of 
had lost his roll to a slick skirt, and 
all three were crazy to get loose and 

So Wayne works a par 
don for on the strict q. t., and 
puts one of his own men with ’em— 
pigeon, see. I got the whole yarn last 
night up at Denwood. The office was 
to keep it dark. They weren’t takin’ 
a chance on a leak down here—and | 
don’t say they were wrong, at that. 
They figured that whoever shook down 
those crooks must have a wire into 
headquarters somehow, to get on to 
em before we did ourselves. 
whole thing’s a job to nab that flossy 
Shabacker and_ the 
ners are doin’ the bloodhound 
Without pay. Sorta 


say 


are 


—no 


em. 


em 


go after her. 


em 


lady-bandit, and 
others Rees 


41 1 ‘. 7 
smoota, hune 


And me thinkin’ Wayne was crooked! 
Gee!” 

leonard Morley managed to look 
merely interested. But the blood was 
pounding at his temples. Somebody 
had trailed Mildred—somebody she had 
not recognized! Some one had 
searched his rooms and found the in- 
criminating domino in his coat pocket. 
Suppose it had been one of these three 
involuntary sleuths, watched by one of 
Wayne’s men! 

“Have you heard whether they've 
struck her trail?” 

Ife spoke carelessly, but every nerve 
in him was taut. 

Carrigan shook his head. 

“Tt ain’t supposed to know a 
about it—nor you either, of course. 
only dug this much out of Flaherty, up 
at Denwood, on the strength o’ what | 
did for him a coupla years back. |! 
took a run up there on the chance that 
he might have a line on the play, and 
[ got it out of him by bluffin’ that | 
was in the know. He don’t know any 
more than what I[’ve told you. And m 
play is to keep quiet and wait for the 
off. But I’m tellin’ you it’s some 
relief to know the inside dope. I hated 
to think I was hog-tied by a bunch ot 

‘ooks in office.” 

Morley grinned feebly. 
certainly had been watching his door 
way soon after Mildred Slosson had 
taken refuge there. Somebody had 
found a way into his rooms and learned 
that he had a yellow-dotted domino in 
his pocket. If it was Kelsey 
might be the better for the incident. It 
would help matters to have Kelsey be- 
lieve that Morley was The 
Domino, But if it had been one of 
these fellows, with Wayne’s pigeons 
sharing their knowledge—— 

“I guess I’d better be on my way 
he said, rising. “Nothing new about 
The Domino, I suppose?” 

“No. They’re still layin’ off him. 
But that don’t worry me, now. It was 


thing 


vo 
| 


blow 


Somebody 


thine 
thing 


Yellow 
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those pardons that got my goat. Made 
me feel as if some crook had a drag 
with the governor himself. Took all 
the gimp outa me. You dug up any- 
thing, so far?” 
“I’ve got a line, I think. I’m work- 
ing on it. i—I’ll tell you more about 
when | talk without so 


uessing. 


can 


4 1.4 . 
it later, 
' 
much ¢ 
Morley got away. 


home, 


He took a taxicab 
As he paid off the driver he 
saw a furtive, slinking figure pass on 
the other side of the street. And, when 
he had reached his own and 
risked a cautious glance out of the win- 
dow, he saw the same man returning. 
Phey had run Mildred Slosson down. 
didn’t they close in? They must 
know that she was in the building. It 
was only a matter of searching the 
different apartments. He went up to 
her rooms, anxious to warn her, to get 
her out of the premises. 

Biit 


i] 
KILO k. 


rooms 


Why 


there was no answer to his 

Alarmed, he found Mrs. 
and her key unlocked the door. 
The room was in order, but there was 
no sign of Mildred Slosson. He drew 
in a deep breath of relief. She must 
have gone out, after all. And, better 
till, she must have managed to escape 
unobserved by the watcher on the pave- 
outside, or he would have fol- 
lowed her instead of keeping his post. 
If only she stayed away, now! If only 
he could think of some way of warn- 

He brightened as an 

to him, 

fwenty minutes later he was in the 
fice of a morning paper. He remem- 
ered that she always read The Index, 


lake, 


ment 


Ing idea 


ner. 


came 


and that its daily column of personals 
had amused her, in the old days. There 
was just the chance that a warning in 

at column might find her in time to 
her coming back. 


keen from 


old friend 


Tom 
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He spent some time over the compo- 
sition of this disingenuous message, 
The use of Kelsey as a reason for her 
staying away occurred to him as both 
effective and harmless. She would re 
gard the personal as a plain notice to 
avoid the studio building, while, to any- 
body else, it read like an invitation, 
He felt slightly easier in his mind as 
he left the office. And he was so en- 
gaged with his fears on the girl’s ac- 
count that he did not take the precau- 
tion to examine his back trail. An in- 
nocent conscience, he was to discover, 
ean be a liability as well as an asset. 

The afternoon he spent in his rooms, 
chiefly sitting at the window and watch- 
ing the street, hoping that the girl 
would not come back, and wondering, 
more and more anxiously, why 
He told himself again and again 
that she must have discovered the sur- 
veillance for herself and acted with her 
usual brisk efficiency. But a persistent 
doubt of tiis hypothesis afflicted him. 
He kept wondering whether she was 
safe—whether she had gone past the 
lesser danger only to encounter the 
graver one. Shabacker or Napoli or 
Slack—whichever of her three enemies 
it might be who did sentry-go outside 
the doorway—threatened her liberty. 
But Thomas Kelsey was a more serious 
threat against her life. 

There were moments, during that 
afternoon, when he almost wished that 
Carrigan had her safely under lock and 
ers. But for the 


thai 


she did 


not. 


key down at headquarters. 


she had 


most part he was glad 
y 


gone and desperately afraid of seeing 


1 +] 


her come down the street into the 


Walt 


ing trap. 

As dusk sifted down into the narrow 
[t was not 
rd with his conception of her 


his anxiety deepened. 
vithout a word of explanation 
benefit. He assurred i 

» had acted discreetly in « mitting 
r / his room 
dared 


‘r KnNOWiIng that 


searched, she had not 
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to leave behind her anything which 
might have renewed the pursuit. But 
he knew better. She would have left 
a message which would have enlight- 
ened him and misled yssible spy, at 
once. 
He had small appetite for the dinner 
Blake served him, and when 
removed the untasted dishes 
was no longer to be en- 
Presently he changed into the 
clothes he had 
he tenement and slipped out of 
he building by the same route he had 
taken on e previous night. He made 
quite sure that he had not been ob 
served before he ventured to strike for 
the lookout he had prepared. So long 
; cut off from communication 
ildred, he might as well bus 

with The Yellow Domino. 
felt that he wouldego stark mad if he 
himself up i his rooms and 


br yucht back 


1¢ 
i 
th 
tn 


cooped 
to walk into the net. 
hiding 
incident, locked the doo: 
battered 
It hung 
ishion of 


waited for her 
reached his 


Marl 
VLOTICY 


rr aid 


] ? 
down the shade 


window. 
narrow gap at one 

h through which he could 

thanks to 

Waiting 


quite plainly, 
mouth. 
\ ‘ astl\ trer business 
home, There was the hunted 
he was hunter. It suited him, 
iety on the girl’ 
2 the doubt 
had stayed away 
were momen 
his idea of 
low Domino i 


pened at the studio. 


si ttenc ‘e, broken only occasionally by the 

tful wail of a child, or the grumble 
of conversation and quarrel with which 
all such crowded communities ptinctuate 
their nights 


It was well on toward midnigh 


cording to his luminous-dial wa 
when his patience had its reward. 
man with the bandaged 
PERT der the are lamp, halted in the shelter 
the warehouse Morley 
more. He was on his w 
to the door almost 
tified the figure, and he 
before The Yellow 
than fifty paces 


face appeared 
wall. waited 
see no 
as soon as he iden 
reached thie 
street Domino had 
gone more toward the 
line. 
saw the man pause at the corner 
euessed that he meant to ride up- 
instead of walking. TI 
complications, but M 
moved quickly. He 
‘aight on, whistling cheerfully, 
man 


trolley 


wads 


Ms pre 


out even <¢ glance at the 
moved back into the shadows as 
ched. 
crossed it and observed 
headlight in 


omething to kee] 
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event, 
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ter of the park, now, walking briskly 
away from the waiting Domino. Two 
squares farther on the tracks 
curved around a corner, and he had 
rounded this before he saw the head 
light. Another bit of luck. The Dom- 
ino would not see the car stop until it 
reached him. The chance of disarming 
his suspicion would be appreciably re- 
duced. He swung aboard and_ ob- 
served with satisfaction that the car 
was fairly well filed. He went 
through to the forward platform, where 
smoking was permitted, and a meager 
seat provided for those who were will 
ing to surrender comfort for the sake 
of tobacco. Through the grimed win- 
dow he could command a view of the 
interior, without being observed him 
self. 

He watched The Domino step out 
from the curb as the car neared his 
corner, saw the man enter the car and 
choose a seat near the rear door. He 
could have laughed aloud at the com- 
plete success of his simple expedient. 
The bandaged rascal was absolutely off 
his guard. So far, he told himself, 
things could hardly have happened bet 
ter. 

It was a lovg ride, through the silent, 
deserted business section, and, in the 
residential sections into which they ran, 
the passengers gradually departed, 
until only four or five beside The Dom- 
ino were left. He seemed half asleep, 
his bandaged head nodding forward, 
his arms limp at his sides, but Morley 
knew how keenly alert he must be be- 
low that pretense of weariness, and he 
watched him like a hawk. They were 
well into the residence district, now, 
steadily nearing the Hill district where 
the city’s richest houses clustered about 
their long rolling strip of park. Mor 
ley’s spirits rose. The Domino was 
bent on business or he would not have 
made the tiresome journey. It was 


going to be a good 


car 


night’s work, he 


sure. He almost ‘forgot his 


was 


anxiety about Mildred Slosson in the 
exhilaration of the quickening chase, 

At Morton Place the bandaged man 
started up suddenly and shambled out, 
Sorely against his will Morley forced 
himself to ride another square. He 
dropped from the car without signal- 
ing for it to stop, grateful for the 
chance interposition of a scudding taxi- 
cab. He caught a fleeting glimpse of 
the bandaged man as he slipped into 
Morton Place after crossing _ the 
avenue, and followed as swiftly as he 
dared, sighing at the luck which had 
left the street deserted and thus compli- 
cated the business of concealing his 
pursuit. 

But The Domino seemed _heedless, 
He plodded on without looking back, 
and Morley was within plain eye-shot 
when he ducked sharply into the 
massed shrubbery before the Morrow 
house. 

Morley started as he realized what 
this meant. Sebastian Morrow, old 
and rich and solitary, lived almost alone 
in the great, rambling house which had 
been one of the show places in the 
days when the city had been growing 
like an ugly weed—a stark, unbeautiful 
pile of brown sandstone, built in an 
absurd imitation of a medieval castle. 
The resemblance had been carried to 
the ridiculous extreme of slitlike win- 
dows and stout bars in front of them, 
so that the profane observer often re- 
ferred to it as a jail, and affected to 
marvel that it had been located in the 
heart of the city’s finest district. 

it suited old Sebastian Morrow 
splendidly to live within a stone for- 
He had developed, in 


ting 
Lilln, 


tress, however. 
his later years, a mania for collec 
pictures, and his walls displayed some 


of the most valuable, if not the most 


! 
canvases which the powél 


of the dollar has brought 


decorative hi 
across te 
owned a_ tamous 


1 ai 
the alleged 


Atlantic. Morrow 
Gainesborough 


Van Dyke about which 


portrait, 
art ex] 














debated heatedly, a genuine Velasquez, 
and a multitude of lesser masterpieces. 
all 


But the gem of his collection, as a 
art lovers know, was the Rubens. 
Morley had seen it on several occa- 
sions and marveled that any man 
should desire to possess it. The draw- 


ing was indescribably crude, and the 
coloring, even with the tempering effect 
of years, was garish. It reminded him 
of the daubs he had seen exposed for 
sale in cheap auction rooms. He had 
not patience with the popular idea that 
it was a work of art, and the knowledge 
that Sebastian Morrow had paid a hun 
dred thousand dollars for it enraged 
him. 

Even now, as it dawned on him that 
The Domino intended to violate the 
sacred gallery where these treasures 
hung, Morley felt a distinct sense of 
satisfaction. It would serve Sebastian 
Morrow exactly right if every painting 
on his walls were stolen. He had con- 
sistently refused to contribute to public 
or private charities; regularly he had 
sworn off his taxes; he had wrung the 
last possible penny of profit out of 
every wretched tenant in his sixty-odd 
tenement houses, and he had defied and 
evaded the fire and health regulations 
unti! absolutely compelled to give them 
compliance—and this he did grudg 
ingly. 

For a moment Morley actually was 
tempted to help The Domino accom 
plish his project. He hated the idea 
of interfering with any robbery which 
had Sebastian Morrow as its victim. 
But he thrust the thought away from 
him. His business was to catch The 
1 


how 


| e “7 . 
Domino, if possible, no matter 
horoughly he might sympathize with 


his present endeavor. He stopped 
short, retraced his steps to the corner, 
and hurried around to the rear of the 
great house. 

As he went he wondered he The 


Domino could hope to break into that 
lortified castle. Aside from its physic: 


i} 
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strength of wall and bar and door, he 
knew that Morrow had installed every 
possible protective device, seemingly 
willing to be lavishly prodigal in the 
safe-guarding of his paintings as he had 
been in their acquisition, although he 
was too avaricious to employ servants 
enough to make+him comfortable, and 
lived alone in his bleak old prison, ex 
cept for a doddering manservant and 
his wrinkled crone of a wife. 

In spite of the practical absence of 
household defenders, however, it would 
verge on the miraculous if even The 
Yellow Domino succeeded in getting 
past the barriers with which Sebastian 
Morrow had protected himself. Mor- 
ley knew that a slight pressure on one 
of those window bars would sound an 
alarm, not merely in the house, but in 
the central office of the Protective 
sociation, where all night long a watch 
ful operator sat before his switchboard 
and waited for the telltale signal to 
warn him of a minor variation in the 
flow of current through the guardian 
wires, 

Morley had heard tales about one 
thief who had invented a way pa 
those wires, but he did not believe them. 
To his view the protective system w 
infallible. The wires could not be cut. 
There was no electrical wizard cunning 
enough to insert a bridge and so evade 
their signal. And that The Domino 
should attempt it meant either that he 
belonged in a class above all other 
thieves, or that, for the first time in 
his known career, he would fail of hi 
intent. 

While Morley crouched in the shad 
ow of a ragged clump of bushes at 
the far side of the house, he had 
vague glimpse of a moving shadow 
vhich flitted past him and crept sound- 
lessly toward a ground-floor window. 
He strained his eyes, hardly willing to 
believe what they told him. The Dom- 
ino attacked the steel bar with a 
jimmy, prying at it as if he expected 
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to tear it loose from its embrasures in 
the solid stone. Almost as he touched 
it, the clamor of a gong sounded from 
within the house. And, dropping his 
implement as if it burned him, the ban- 
daged figure fled back as it had come. 

Morley was amazed. After all he 
had heard and dreamed about this ras- 
cal, to find him less skillful than the 
clumsiest yegg who comes to grief over 
a country post office, was like a blow 
in the face. Morley himself could have 
done better than that. 

He realized that in his present garb 
it would be as well for him to get away 
before the hue and cry went up. It 
might be troublesome to explain how 
he chanced to be hidden within a few 
yards of the attempted burglary, wear 
ing shabby old clothes and armed with 
a murderous automatic. He moved 
quietly back, but stopped again as the 
whir of bicycle wheels came to him. 
\ man dropped from the machine, let 
it fall noisily against the curbing, and 
raced across the lawn toward the house. 
Morley understood. The watchman 
from the Association, re 
sponding almost instantly to the auto- 
matic summons of the ruptured wires! 
Ile repressed a chuckle of scornful 
amusement. The Domino had hoped to 
beat a system like that, with nothing 
better than a jimmy! 

Discreetly he retreated as the watch 
man ran up the steps and pounded on 
the heavy door, but something checked 
lt would be interesting to look 
on a little longer. The chances were 
all against his being found, and if he 
should be, Carrigan’s guarantee would 
see him through. 

He heard a window sash lifted some- 
where overhead and caught Sebastian 


Protective 


him. 


Mi ; ; : , 
Morrow’s quavering, harsh old voice. 

“Well—is that the 
ve? Harnh! 


you to get 


officer from the 
Pretty time it 
We might all 

94 


tect 
OLCCtI 


here. 


t 
’ 
i 


have been murdered in our beds if we'd 


heen de pending on you 


“Sorry, sir, but we do our best. The 
alarm just sounded. Will you come 
down and help me find the place? The 
system’s out of commission, you know, 
till those wires are connected again.” 

“It is, eh?” Another snarl. “A fine 
And they charge me , 

“You'd better come, sir. The man 
may be breaking in while we talk.” 

There was a snort from above and 
the sash grated. Morley held his 
breath while the sound of jingling 
chain latches came faintly to his ear, 
and then a creak as the door swung 
open, showing a dim rectangle of pal- 
lid light, with a burly figure silhouetted 
against it. It closed again almost in- 
stantly, but Morley waited. The scene 
had not been played out. He listened, 
but no sound came to him now. Per- 
haps a minute passed, possibly two. He 
could not tell. Then the door creaked 
again and feet sped past him over the 
turf to the bicycle. Only then did it 
dawn upon him that The Yellow 
Domino, instead of disgracing his repu- 
the wiliest of thieves, had 
surpassed all his previous exploits. 

Ifow beautifully simple it had been! 
As he heard the spin of the wheels on 
the pavement he marveled at the ease 
with which the seemingly impossible 
thing had been done. It was perfectly 
clear to him, without any need to go 
back to the silent house and rouse the 
sleeping servants. The Domino had 
hidden a bicycle somewhere near by, 
and deliberately had sprung the alarm. 
When the operator at the Central Sta- 
tion had read the signal that tattled 
over the wires, he had called Morrow 
on the private telephone which was part 
of the system, and learned that he had 
not tampered with the wires himself. 
perhaps, or possibly only 
after this had taken place, the waiting 
watchman had been despatched to the 
But The Domino must have 
ridden that distance time and again, to 
long it needed. He must 


system! 


tation as 


Meanwhile, 


scene. 


learn. how 
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have timed himself to the second, so 
that when he dashed away into the 
shadows, as if terrified by the clangor 
of the common alarm inside the house, 
he could find his bicycle, tear off the 
bandages which had masked his face, 
and ride back, to play the part of the 
watchman. 

It was so elementary in its simplicity 
that Leonard Morley could hardly be- 
lieve it had not been tried before. No 
other plan would have opened that fort 
of a house to The Yellow Domino. 
This one could hardly fail. And that 
it had not failed he knew, before he 
turned away to take up his pursuit, by 
the arrival of the real watchman, only 
two or three minutes after the depar- 
ture of the pretended one! 

“I hope he got the Rubens,” he told 
himself. “If he did, by Jupiter, I’m 
half minded to let him keep it!” 

He had the kindly fortune to catch 
a late car, southbound, just as he 
reached the avenue. His only chance 
was that The Domino would carry his 
loot to the tenement room where he 
had his headquarters. If he did not go 
there the trail was lost for the present. 
But Morley was fairly sure that he 
would go back as he had come. it 
was unlikely that he would risk using 
that bandage disguise in more than one 
character, or from more than one sally- 
port. And if he had gone back—Mor- 
ley’s hand dropped comfortably on the 
butt of his gun. It would be an unlucky 
_ for The Yellow Domino, that was 
dll, 


CHAPTER VI. 


A FEW MISTAKES. 


HE was obliged to change cars at 
( 


arnavon Street, and here, re- 


membering how he had invited disaster 
ona prior occasion by attempting to 
work alone, he went into an all-night 
1 called up Car: 


and 
Ts : ast 
Lhe inspector spoke sleepily, 


store igan’: 


not m 


was apparent that he wa 


the best of humor at being disturbed, 
but he took an instant interest in Mor- 
ley’s first remark. 

“T’ve just watched The Domino steal 
something from Sebastian Morrow, 
probably his Rubens,” said Morley 
quietly. “A beautiful piece of work— 
so beautiful that it’s almost a shame 
to pinch him for it. But I suppose you 
still feel that we ought to do it, eh?” 

He grinned at the explosion which 
came over the wires. 

“All right. Care to lend me a hand, 
in person? I’d rather have you than 
one of your men, and if we pull it off 
you may have every word of the credit. 
I want to keep out of this, myself, so 
far as the papers are concerned.” 

He listened to another explosion and 
went on. 

“Meet me as soon as you can at the 
mouth of an alley that runs off Wavy 
erley Street, just south of Frobisher 
I'll be on the watch there, and if | 
can I'll wait till you come.” 

He rang off. There was no tremen 
dous hurry, unless The Yellow Domino 
exchanged his bicycle for some swift 
means of transit, which seemed hardly 
probable. A taxicab is always a source 
of peril to a criminal, and the night 
service of the trolley cars was certainly) 
not preferable to the silent and unobtru 
sive passage of rubber-shod cycle 
wheels. He swung aboard another car, 
fairly confident that he was already 
nearer his destination than The Domino 
could be, and that he would 
steadily during the rest of the journey. 

Reaching the alleyway without inci 
dent he took up his post in the dense 
shadow of an overhanging porch which 
projected from the face of one of the 
warehouses to serve as shelter for the 


gain 


men who loaded trucks at its dos 
and_ barrel: 


rway. 


There were some cases 
piled here which effectively concealed 
Morley’s crouching figure. He waited, 

; hand caressing the butt of his gun. 
Some 


less The Domino had chosen 
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other refuge he would find a warmer 
welcome waiting for him than he had 
counted on. 

Was it Kelsey? The girl thought so, 
and there was plenty of basis in fact 
» support her theory. Morley’s fin- 
( tightened at the thought. Ii 
hance brought him once more face to 
face with that cold-hearted murderer he 
would give a better account of himself 
than he had done at their last encoun- 
ter. It occurred to him that he would 
need to. This time Kelsey 
hardly depart leaving him alive to tell 


tne story. 


would 


He thought of the girl, too, wonder- 
ing why she had fled from the sanctu 
ary of his roof without a word, trou- 
bled by a persistent fear that the thieves 
whom Wayne's strategy had released 
from prison to track her might have 
liad some share in her disappearance ; 
the idea, too, that she might 
his warning advertisement 
return to the 


the hands of 


not 
in time 
studio 
the 
as well as those of her dupes, 
aited patiently for her. As 
the conviction grew upon him that 
had that 
rascal at work to-night, and that, pres 
ently, with Carrigan’s help, he would 
lay him by the heels at last. 

Minutes dragged by drearily, with no 
sign of life except the flat-footed sound 
of a deliberate patrolman on his beat 

passed within a yard or 
here Morley crouched among the bar 
utterly the 

ch was about to take place within 
Morley how 
would feel in the morning, when he 
reard the that 
had been caught in a house on his beat. 
They would laugh at him at the sta- 
tion. It was a pity. He had a tempta- 
tion to stop the man and give him his 


the glory of the 


’ 
revent her 


‘e vengeance at 
for Kel- 


watched extraordinary 


two of 


oblivious to drama 


province. wondered 


news Thomas Kelsey 


: ; 
e to share in 
but 
strained him. 


capture, his better judgment re 
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possibilities that the patrolman might 
not take his statements at their face 
value. He would wait for Carrigan, 
He heard the distant hum of a motor, 
the creak of. brakes, the r: 
idling engine. Then, in the shadow of 


icing of an 


the near-by buildings, he 


t, burly figure sli 


pping 


Sans squat, | 


sc i a 
, } 7 "7 j - . 1 > 4 
toward him, and, as the inspector cam 


abreast of him, he hissed 


Carrigan stopped, saw him 
proached. 
Morley whispered: 
‘He’s due 
it in here with me.” 

rrigan, inclined to be = skep 
would conducted a 
cross-examination, but Morley refu 


to cot 


almost any minute, 


have whi 


intenance even so much sound 
They waited in silence for { 
more. 


handed, 


minutes Then, 
empty) 
head appeared soundlessly at 
of thea 


on 
aman with 


llev, halted to shoot a 
glance about him, and sprang 
into the narrow opening. 
Morley’s hand tightened o1 
He could 
muscles swell under the pressure of | 
they lent 

The two of them were 
h even 


arm. feel the 


Fal s 


and him an 


hngers, 
for mas Kelse 


nr 


restrained Carriga eagernes 


springs 
t s 


out until the bandaged man 
entered the dark doorway 
teneinent. Then, noiselessly t 
him. 


g first,” whispered 
cover the back trail 
O help if L need you 
We' 
and this i 
iborhood, too.” 


1 
and 


though. 


) quickly, 
i¢ 


a bad actor, 
very neigl 

He drew his gun, and, after 
listening 


ment of breathless 


foot. crept up the rickety { 
building was intensely still 
minute, and he 
the sounds of heavy 
the flimsy wall Carrigé 


could distit 


bre ithing 
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made the steps creak resoundingly be- 
hind him, but he could not waste re- 
grets on the unavoidable, now. A line 


of light lay below the door of the room 
where he hoped to find The Domino. 
He moved toward it, holding his breath 
and sliding his rubber-shod feet for- 


ward cautiously. His hand reached the 
knob. With a sudden movement he 
opened the door, stepped past it, and 
closed it again, his gun covering the 
stooped figure in the far corner, where 
ithe man with the bandaged head knelt 
over a strip of canvas which he was 
flattening carefully to the floor. 

“Don’t move, please.” Morley found 
himself speaking pleasantly. ‘That 
was such a beautiful job I'd be sorry 
to have to shoot you up. You're a 
genius, Mr. Domino. My hat would 
be off to you if I could spare a hand 
to do it.” 

The bandaged face turned slowly 
toward him, although the body did not 
change its position. He could see the 
glitter of the eyes between the over- 
lapping folds of gauze and adhesive. 
He fancied that he recognized them 
for Kelsey’s. 

“I suppose you took the Rubens,” he 
went on amiably. “I don’t blame you, 
although personally I wouldn’t hang 
the thing in a garage. Don’t injure it, 
please. I'll have to deprive you of it 
presently, and I’d rather have it whole.” 

A mufiled snarl came from between 
the bandages. 

“Oh, that’s the game, huh? It ain’t 
i pinch, then? You're in the business 
yourself ?”” 

Morley yielded to a whimsical 
‘temptation to play out the cards as 
they had fallen. Whether or not this 
an was Kelsey, it would be just as 
vell to let him think that he could buy 

lear by surrendering his plun 
badge or wa 


Cit got any 


admitted cheerfully, ‘‘exce 


this handy little plaything I’ve got 
pointed at you. But that doesn’t mat- 
ter—to you. You can stand up, now, 
provided you keep your head turned 
straight toward that wall in front of 
you. The first move you make to turn 
around J’ll understand as a declaration 
of war and act accordingly. That's 
right. Just keep standing there, please. 
I'll take better care of this picture than 
you will.” 

The captured rascal displayed no de- 
sire to dispute his authority. He stood 
obediently pressed against the wall, his 
arms outstretched, his body visibly 
shrinking away from the menace of 
the steady gun. Morley stepped cau- 
tiously closer, stooped, and, grasping a 
corner of the canvas, pulled it quickly 
toward him. He dared spare only a 
brief glance at it, but the swollen curves 
and garish colors satisfied him. The 
Domino actually had accomplished the 
impossible! A deepening admiration 
for the fellow’s cleverness and daring 
woke in him. It was almost a pity 
to send such an artist to Denwood—if 
to nothing worse. If it was Kelsey, of 
course 

He felt Carrigan come into the room. 
He scowled a little. A mistake to get 
so near together, leaving the rear un- 
guarded. It was probable that this man 
worked alone, but one never could tell. 

“Ts it the real stuff?” Carrigan’s 
voice was touched with an impatient 
curiosity. ‘Did he get away with it?” 

The cornered thief turned his ban- 
daged head at the sound. Between the 
folds of gauze his eye regarded the 
newcomer brightly. Morley watched 
relentlessly, prepared for some 

for freedom, some final strata- 
gem. but the fellow chuckled harshly. 

“If it ain’t a pinch you better get 
busy,” he said. “The bulls are getting 
warm. What’s the proposi- 


him 


break 


sort of 

tion ?” 
Carrigan drew his breath in sharply, 

about to disillusion him of any hope of 
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purchased escape, but Morley’s left 
hand on his sleeve silenced him. 

“Proposition? I don’t think we need 
to make any, do we? You'll take what 
you get.” 

tie had thought out his program 
carefully. It was not merely a matter 
of recovering the stolen Rubens, but of 


ack the accumulated plunder. 


of the earlier robberies as well. And 
he expected to find that part of the 
or less difficult. 

“We'll take this picture, of course, 
but what we want is the stuff you got 
from Slade and McInerny and Marsh. 
Come through with that, and we'll talk 
business.” 

“Nothing stirring. You've got me 
where i can’t keep you from taking 


task more 


that picture, there, but you can chase 
Morley 
had smile at the feeble effor 

nad to smue at the teebie effort to 1m 
tate a 
pathetically transparent, this pretense 


yourselves for the rest of it.” 


rough, ignorant speech. It was 
of crudity. 
+«( My. | 


through all right. 


not. You'll 
You don’t hanker to 
in the chair an awful lot. You tip 
: the stuff’s hidden, and 

you a chance at a 
[If you’d rather freeze to it we'll hand 
the bulls and take 
of the rewards. Suit yourself.” 
Phe chair? What’s 


come 


guess 
sit 

to where 
well give get-away. 


over to 


ours 
painin’ you 
There’s nothin’ like that in my 
1” 

through, Kelsey. 
we haven't spotted you? The 
If you’d rather take a 
( on standing trial for what you 
handed Jerry Drayton, all right. But 
you  won’t—you’ll through. 
Where have you got the stuff? Get 

move on you. There’s no time to 
spare, or it'll be the chair for yours, 


’ 


h, come Do you 


mes. up. 
hance 


come 


any vay.’ 

tie watched the fellow narrowly as 
sloded bomb. At 

suuld see the involuntary tightening 

he muscles which lifted the shoul 
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ders and flexed the big arms. He had 
guessed right. The Yelk 
was Thomas Kelsey, after : 
threat of arrest and 
had worked an instant change in him, 


Domino 
\ 1 
And the 
trial for his life 
The defiance left his voice suddenly. 
“You're crazy. ! I never 
even seen him. But l’il come through 
if you say so. I | 
1, , _] 1 +4 
drop on me, all right. 
here—all of it. I got it in the room 
next door. Rented ’em th, see? Jl 
show you where it is.” 
“No, you ll tell us. 
will go and get it, by himself.” 
chuckled. “We're playing it 
It’s no use tryi 
funny——” 
“All right. 
without me. 


can't 


Kelsey 


you got the 
The stuff’ 


My partner here 
Morley 
safe, 
Kelsey. ing anything 
Only you can’t find it, 
It’s hid in the but | 
tell you how to get to it.” 
can try, 
trick,. **¢ 
ting tired of this 
itr” 


The 
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moor, 


“You anyway Morle\ 


scented a ome on. I'm g 


talk-fest 
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You gol ! ' 
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It’s all there.” 
Carrigan retreated instantly 
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whole 
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door silence 11 
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threaten and another to kiil in cold 
blood. A low, amused chuckle came 
from between the bandages. 
“I guess we've played it out far 
enough, Morley. i hardly hoped to get 
both of you. It’s been a lot of trouble, 
but it looks as if it has been worth 
while, after all. Morley and Carrigan 
both! A fair night’s work! Kelsey, 
eh? I didn’t think you’d figure him 
on it, at all. It never struck me that 
you would take that view. Simplified 
things for me, though. Made you sure 
you could handle me, didn’t it? Well, 
mistakes will happen, even with crooks 
is smooth as you are.” 

as the gun sagged in his grip, 
Leonard Morley watched his captive 
pull the sheaf of bandages over his 
head, like a tight-fitting cap, and stared 
blankly into the triumphant, laughing 
countenance of Jeremy Wayne. 

He gasped the name. 

Wayne nodded, as if in response to 

il-earned applause. 

“Never figured me in on the play, did 
you? Never dreamed that it was just 
my little stunt to land the supercrook 
vho’s been getting fat on little fellows 
ike Shabacker and Napoli and some 
big ones, like Kelsey! You're clever, 
Morley, but we've got you with the 
goods, this time. 
Every 
been 


You played it once 
word you've said 
taken down and wit 
We've got enough on you to 


) 
send you up for the rest of your life. 


too often, 
tex 
lla 


nes sed. 


\nd we’ve got your poor stick of a tool, 
too. Carrigan’s going to keep you com- 
ry.” 


Morley 


par 
exploded into denials. He 
aw, with a sickening stab of panic, that 


he had walked int a trap from which 
a4 WaikeG mto a trap from whaicn 


going to be difficult indeed, 


Hy 


stenograpnhic: 


ecorded by hidden listeners, would be 


| 1 : 
DSO} tely 


damning before a jury. And 


amused, unbelieving eyes 


aunted him. 
“It’s absolutely absurd t 


I—why, I’ve worked with the police 
for years—helped them on job after 
job. is 

“We know that. That’s how we 
spotted you—you and Carrigan. As 
soon as we found out that somebody 
was letting the little thieves work for 
him, we suspected that it must be some- 
body either in the department o7 pretty 
closely in touch with it. And you and 
Carrigan interested us right off. We 
tried letting out Shabacker and Slack 
and Napoli, to see if they could spot 
you, but you’d been too smooth to 
give them a chance, I guess. Anyway, 
they didn’t help us much. And then it 
occurred to me that I could land you 
by this Domino stunt. I expected you 
to pick up the trail a long time before 
you did. You disappointed me, Mor 
ley. I had to go up and stand outside 
of your house, at last, and practically 
hand you my card. Rather neat, 
wasn’t it—the way I put up that clean 
hand to shield my face when [ went 
by you? I thought that would do it. 
Of course I had to be careful not to 
make it too strong. You fell, though. 

“T had to laugh, all the way down 
here, that afternoon, while you trailed 
me! It was almost too easy. I] 
pected you to jump me, right off 
When you didn’t I guessed that you 
were waiting to nab me in the act. 
Phat’s why we framed up this play to 
night. Pretty neat, wasn’t it? If a 
real crook had doped out that scheme 
for getting by the alarm system, poor 
would wait a time 
for his painting. As it is, he’ 
back in a couple of hours, thanks 
the efficient work of the police. And 
he lad who stole it will be Leonard 
now? We 
real charge 


( ld Morrow lone 


il get it 


t 
Morley. See it, won't try 


to send you up on the 


‘re just going to job you for steal 
You'll nnd we 
a stick. We're 
‘ove that you’re The Yellow 


ee. We've got some pretty good 


Morrow’s painting. 
make it going to 


Domino, 
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evidence, including the fact that we'll 
catch you with a domino or two in your 
clothes, as well as the painting. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it?” 

Again Morley broke into expostula- 
tions. “You ¢an’t get away with it— 
you can’t frame me—— 

“We'll see. I think we can. You 
see, Morley, it might be hard to prove 
the other charge on you, but we can 
prove this We're going to find 
this picture on you, you see. And when 
ve search your rooms we're going to 
discover all the stuff that’s missing 
from Slade’s house, and MclInerny’s, 
and the rest. It’s planted there now. 
That’s my idea. I rather like it. All 
I wanted to be sure of was that you 
were shaking down these cheap thieves. 
satisfied myself of that, now. 
And I’m taking the liberty of using 
my own method to hand you what 
you've got coming. It’s not exactly 
legal, of course. But you'll find that 
it works. I’m tired of trying to fight 
with one hand tied behind me 
fool laws, that give the crook all 
advantage. This is just evening 

I know you're guilty. Pi 


” 


one, 


I’ve 


1 
| 
} 
I 


crooks 


prove you're guilty of something else. 
You'll see.” 
It was obvious that he meant 


syllable, and Leonard Morley, facing a 


every 


certain prospect of ignominious dis 
grace, of severe punishment for crimes 
he had not committing, 
realized the helplessness of the accused 
He had 
never felt the possibilities of police in- 
justice till now. It appalled him to see 
how easily Wayne’s calm threat could 
be carried out. They convict 
him—and poor Carrigan, too—without 
any doubt whatever. And, as he fran- 
tically reviewed the situation, he felt 
the hopelessness of his position. He 
could not escape unless Wayne believed 
him—unless Wayne himself, in his un- 
warrantable 
authority, could be persuaded of his 


dreamed of 


before the power of the law. 


would 


assumption of judicial 
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error, that mistake presently would be 
translated into irrevocable action by 
solemn, grave judges and fat-witted, 
servile jurors. 

“Wayne, you're making a_ horrible 
blunder. Neither Carrigan nor [| had 
anything to do with those jobs you 
speak of.” : 

Wayne laughed pleasantly. 

i supercrook, though, 
F.elsey’s money 


“There is a 
That’s true enough. 
went that way, to my certain knowl- 
edge.” He could not bring himself, 
even to give Mildred Slosson 
away. “I didn’t report the whole truth 
because | thought that the police were 
in it, somehow, and wanted to work 
it out on my own. I’ve been watching 
The Domino, thinking that he 
give me a shot at the superthief. | 
thought it was Kelsey, deliberately try- 
vho'd 


now, 


4 
might 


ing to get a chance at the person 
robbed him.”’ 
“Mightly 
laughed. ‘Il guess we’ve carried this 
tar enough. Never that | 
could have two rooms here—one as the 
fellow with the bandaged head and the 


likely.’ Again Wayne 


dreamed 


a perfectly inoffensive plas- 
! Morley, I thoug 


\ ‘ 
than yo 


other as 
terer’s apprentice 
whole lot 
took a lot more trouble 
Well, we've got Cai 


1- or 
KTOW 


you were a wise! 
seem to be. | 
than I needed to. 
rigan safe, and I'll just let ‘en 
we're ready to give you botl 
ride over to headquarters.” 

A pair of formidable headquarters 
men appeared at the doorway as if in 
answer to his words. Leonard Morley 
felt the jaws of the trap closing i 
exorably on him. He meditated, for a 
fraction of a second, the possibility of 
making a fight for it, but the odds were 
too lopsided. He would make 
things worse by physical resistat 
And there must be a chance of prov- 
ing his innocence in spite of appear- 
He shrugged and surrendered 


oo 
approacnea. 


iT 
il 


only 


ances. 
as the officer 
said Wayne ap- 


his weapon 


“That’s sensible,” 
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provingiy. ‘“No use making a bad job 
wors fake him along, beys. I'll be 
over as soon as I get into other clothes.” 

Wearing handcutis and accompanied 
by the profanely outraged Carrigan, 
similarly adorned, Morley rode to head- 
PD) ee 


the mouth oi the 


quarters im tie ar which ap- 
suddenly at 

m . . + 1 
e was beginning to lose all 
hope. 1e feel of the cold metal on 
his wrists exerted a curiously depress- 


He was helpless in the 


peared 


aller if 
auey. i 
pam 
! 


ing efiect. t 
blind and 
Jeremy Wayne’s clever and 
unscrupulous hands. Even as he 
the consequences of the 
ee . re 
disregard for the legalities, 
as forced to admit the effec 
f his method. 
cle: ] , > ’ of} ha h- li 1 
ciearly enough the handicap 


grip of a vengeful law, 


guided by 
faced coMm- 
missionet 
Morley 
tiveness 
He saw 
der which all police activities must 
The police were compelled to 
respect all the rules of the game. ‘They 
ist pit their wits against criminals 
vho could laugh at all restraints. The 
ce could not kill and lie and cheat 
accom] ish a conviction; the thief 
could do all three. 
e force of \WWayne’s common-sense in- 
methods. 


He acknowledged 


time-honored 
he had merely torn a page out of the 
book. If it had not been for 
fundamenta that he had 
turned his wits on the vrong target, 
Morley would have had only admira 
tion for his was, he 
ios 


ened helplessly to Carrigan’s apo- 


novation on 


crook’s 


a 
detect 


device. As it 


a eee ri 
pects protests 


, and agreed with that 
frantic officer that Leonard Morley had 
nanaged to muddle things even more 
than usual. 

with a final plunge into 

heard the ominous click 
] his first experience 
uffocation which 


feel 


his own plight for an interminable time 
of wakefulness did he find room to 
wonder what had become of her, and 
what she weuld do when the papers, 
informed her of his involuntary substi- 
tution for her as the victim of offended 
justice, 

\ ray of 
gloomy meditations. If he 


hope struck through his 
had not 
wholly misjudged her, if ail his intai- 
tions were not utterly wide of the mark, 
she would not desert him, now. Ile 
plucked up courage. There was still a 
Mildred was at liberty and un- 
and 


chance. 
cannily able to defend herself 
him. Also she owed him something, 
and he clung to a conviction that what- 
ever else she might be and do, she was 
not ungrateful. 

It was beginning to dawn when a 
turnkey unlocked his door and Jed him 
out to an where he 
Jeremy Wayne and Carrigan, the foi 
mer wearing an expression of num) 
the latter still faintl 
memory of h 


office confront 


bewilderment, 
purple under the 
wrongs. 

Wayne spoke first. 

“T’'ve got to apologize, Morley. | 
guess I’m the easy mark in this little 
drama we've been all 
I’ve not only got to apologize, I’ve got 


to get down on my blamed knees and 


staging, afte: 


beseech you to lend me a friendly hand 
Read that. It just came in, but I’ve 
checked it up.” 

lie passed a note across the table. 
Morley stared at it, unable, at first, to 
grasp the significance of the word 
which blended and swam before his 


eyes. 


deAR Mr. JerEMy WayNe: You 
be ainusually clever. That idea of er 
burglar to tease me into re; 
clutches 

in to catch poor Mr. Morley and 

but rather unimaginative Insp 
When I stood outside the door 
your cunning little trap this evening and 
ven telling Mr. Morle 5 how 
a almost believed you, 


lummy 


well-meaning deserved 


fiendishly 


j f 
ad cen, | 
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until you happened to mention that you'd 
planted that supposedly stolen plunder of 
yours in his rooms. That -wasn’t brilliant 
of you. You been watching Mr. 
Morley rather closely myseli, because I had 
the absurd idea that he was The Yellow 
Domino, and I've had a key to his building 
and to his apartment for two or three days. 


see, I’d 


So it wasn’t very difficult for me to get back 
to his rooms before your men got the word 
to search. You had made another very silly 
blunder by risking the idea of planting that 
plunder there, instead of searching your 
self and bringing it with you. I found it 
quite easily. 

Of course, after listening to your cheer- 
ful talk with poor Mr. Morley, | under- 
stood that your friends had helped you rob 
them, for a good cause. But I don’t think 
their public spirit will go quite so far as 
to submit in silence to the definite 
their belongings, even though you were wise 
enough not to leave all the alleged loot in 
Mr. Morley’s desk. The two rubies and the 
half dezen emeralds are worth too much, | 
think, to please either Mr. Slade or Mr. Mc 
Inerny. And the single bit of Mr. Marsh’ 
pottery I found is about the finest piece in 
his collection. 

Of course, that 


1 


loss of 


isn’t all. It was really 
careless of you to steal Sebastian Morrow's 
painting. That wasn’t necessary. You could 
have managed quite as well with any cheap 
on Your artistic instinct, which 

ive urged you to cap your criminal career 
has simplified things 


seems 


one real robl ery, 


lot for m« 


Morley glanced up __ inquiringly. 
‘You really pulled that stunt on Mor 
row ? It wasn't just 
frame up?” 


“\WVorse 


another 


Wayne wagged his 
head. “I see if the idea 
would work, for one thing. And I was 
going to make that old skin-flint come 
through with a cold ten thousand for 
the pension fund before he got his daub 


luck !” 
wanted to 


back. It serves me right.” 


Morley returned eagerly to the letter. 


vas silly enough to “al the thing in 
place, but vasn't a tenth a 

the way yo lie on the table 

ou superiniend ie job of getting 

1 pt started toward headquarter 
You went out of the 
ute. And I'd been waiting there in that dark 


ioners 


room for fully a mit 
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hall for just such a chance. You may im- 
prove as a policeman in time, Mr. Wayne, 
but you'll never be even a passably good 
thict. You're too trustful, too innocent, 

Of course, you know that I've the pic- 
ture, beside the trinkets you 
planted in Mr. Morley’s rooms. And eyen 
if your friends are willing to forgive you 
for their share in the loss, 1 very much doubt 
whether you can square yourself with-Se- 
hastian Morrow by telling him the story of 
your misfortunes. I’m afraid he'll want 
back, instead of excuses 


O cleve rly 


that picture 


i 
Ti gt oe ee ; 1 
li Mr. Morley were a real thief, or ii you 


I 
were, I’d simply keep what I've got 


| never 
waste any pity on crooks, especially stupid 
ones, But I hate to see two well-meaning 
ii get into trouble merely becaus 
And so, if you let 


hone m< 
they’re not very clever. 
Mr. and Mr. in, and 
manage to persuade me, through 
pers, mean it, I'll think 
turning my hooty, this once 

You'll have to take my word 
But I think you will, especiall 
hould happen to har 
foolish notions of pushing your c: 
should feel oblige 
to the 
ruby or an 


AT el . 
Morley go, Carri 


that you 


course. 
cause, if you 
Mr. Morley, I 
the whole story 
haps, send them a 
prove i 


newspaper 


like that 


think 
‘to try it, if you car 
enjovec little ad 
Thank you. If anybod 
[ hope it will be yor 
vou treated poor 


you'd 


+ 


nt wat 


haven 
don’t 
almost 


But ['m afraid 


time In fact, I 


> 


you 


ght anything It’s 
your trouble. 

I'm signing this by my very 

compliment to ve 

MILpDR 


Morley 
sioner 
Jeremy Wayne flushed and shrugged. 
“Gad, Morley,” he exploded sud 
denly, “do you know 
did catch that girl I’d be a lot more apt 


glanced up at tl 


that if I ever 


rights. than 


to hand her that name by 1 
to send her up to Denwood? 
she’s one in a thousand!” 

Morley shook his head slow] 
‘A million, Wayne,” he id regret- 


fully, “A million.” 











Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘Paid Twice,’’ etc. 


ULPEPPER KERR, paying 
teller of the Belford City 
Bank, whisked the dust of toil 
, from his natty custom-made 
suit, brushed his hat with the affection- 
ate care which he always manifested 
toward the details of his attire, took 
out a pair of gloves of much finer tex- 
ture and workmanship than the local 
haberdashery afforded, and drew a 
sigh of thankfulness that the day’s 
work was done. 

Culpepper Kerr detested his work. 
He also detested Belford City. For 
years he had cherished a secret hope 
that some day he would be able to 
escape from both, 

While wriggling his fingers into the 
silken lining of the gloves, he looked 
toward the rear of the long, narrow 
room, where Joshua Bingley, the 
cashier, was just then stacking pack- 
ages of currency inside the safe. 
Glancing through the grating of his 
cage, Kerr looked on while bundle after 
bundle of bills disappeared within the 
massive steel receptacle in which the 
bank’s reserves and securities were 
kept. Among Bingley’s manifold du- 
ties was that of locking up the cash 
at the end of each banking day, and 
always the paying teller found a subtle 
and inexplicable fascination in watch- 
ing him, ‘ 

On this particular afternoon he 
watched with more than usual intent- 
ness, perhaps for the reason that he 
Was more than usually bored with his 
job, with Belford City, and with the 
people with whom he was compelled to 
6C ps 





associate. At any rate, it occurred to 
him that there might be a connection, 
though a remote and shadowy one, be- 
tween his desire to shake the dust of 
Belford City and the bundles of cur- 
rency which Bingley was arranging in 
neat tiers inside the safe. He thought 
it a little queer that, since such an 
idea had never occurred to him before, 
he should have happened to think of it 
now. 

It was not that he had the slightest 
intention of robbing the saie. Kerr 
shrank in horror from the mere thought 
of such a thing. In the first place, 
robbery was quite out of the question, 
for the safe was a substantial one, its 
combination was known only to Bing- 
ley and President Pellington, and 
Kerr had never mastered the technique 
involved in cracking safes. Besides, 
such crude tactics were not for Culpep- 
per Kerr, for he had observed that 
sooner or later they always brought 
their practitioners into trouble. If he 
should ever find it expedient to lay 
hands on other people’s money, he 
would go about it in a safer, subtler 
and far more ingenious manner. 

But at the present moment he was 
not conscious of any unlawful inten 
tions whatever. All he knew was that 
the packages of currency were produc- 
ing a gently teasing effect on his imagi- 
nation. It was diverting and amusing 
to estimate how much money was con- 
tained in the aggregate number of pack- 
ages, and what he could accomplish 
with the amount if it were his. 

He would, of course, depart at once, 
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for greener and more enchanting fields 
than those surrounding Belford City, 
and it was not unthinkable that the 
black-eyed little witch doing ingénue 

i ith the stock company at the 

al opera house could be persuaded 
o accompany him and share his good 

une. She had intimated during the 
ittle siippers they had occasionally had 
together that she would not be at all 
averse to becoming Mrs. Culpepper 
Kerr, provided his prospects—— 

Just then Bingley closed the safe, and 
the clang of the heavy steel door 
seemed to raise a barrier between Kerr 
and the rosy future he had pictured. 
He tarried within his little cage while 
the cashier twirled the knob, gave it an 
extra spin for good measure, then 
pulled at it to make doubly sure that 
the tumblers had caught. 

Kerr shrugged his shoulders, picked 
up his umbrella, and stepped out. Tall, 
erect and well-groomed, he made a 
striking contrast to the bent, wizened 
and insignificant-looking cashier, whose 
tired face and weak eyes testified to 
constant worries and weighty responsi- 
bilitie 

“Better not go without your um- 
brella,” suggested Kerr as the cashier 
approached the side door used by the 
employees of the bank. “It’s raining 
cats and dogs.” 

Bingley looked up with the air of 
me coming out of a brown study, mum- 

1 something about having forgotten, 
hen slotuched back to his desk and got 

ie neglected article. 

“Giad you reminded me,” he said in 

thin, tired voice. “‘A drenching al 

I rakes my catarri worse. Rotten 

or 
e,” agreed Kerr 
was taking 


remained standing for a_ few 


ments after they had parted on the 


‘ 2 1 j = . 1- 
street corner, absorbed in contempla 
' 


tion of the frail, hunched figure of the 


casbier stumbling and sliding through 


the driving rain and sleet. Then, with 
forehead puckered and a thoughtful ex- 
pression in his eyes, he walked rapidly 
down the street toward his boarding 
house. 

As he walked, he wondered whether 
Bingley, in forgetting his umbrella, had 
not unwittingly shown him the connect- 
ing link between his desires and the 
stacks of bank notes in the safe. 


Et, 


Retiring to his room shortly after 
dinner, Kerr gave himself over to a 
keen and careful scrutiny of the situa- 
tion. Several factors entered into his 
meditations, and among them was the 
probable amount of the daily balance 
kept on hand by the Belford City Bank. 
Ife had no means of knowing definitely, 
but one morning the manager of the 
company operating the local sawmill, 
one of the bank’s best customers, had 
presented an unusually large check for 
payment, and Bingley had been obliged 
to wire the bank’s correspondent in an 
adjacent city for additional funds. 
Ever since that time President Pel- 
lington had insisted that a reserve suf- 
ficient to meet such emergencies be 
kept in the safe at all times, regardless 
of whether it exceeded the amount re- 
quired by law. 

From this Kerr deduced that the 
daily balance was probably large 
enough to repay a little hard and seri- 
ous thinking, not to mention more 
energetic measures. But he complr- 
mented himself on being a prudent and 
patient man, and he had no intention of 
running unnecessary risks or jeopard- 
izing his liberty and _ prospects. A 
man less particular*in regard to tactics 
might watch his chance some aiternoon 
while Bingley was putting the money 
into the safe and, after rendering the 
cashier unconscious with a well-directed 
1€ cash. 

i- 


blow on the head, decamp with tl 
But that would mean becoming a 1ug 
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tive from justice, with all the harrow- 
ing things that such a state entails; 
and Kerr did not see how a man could 
enjoy his money under such circum- 
stances. If he was to annex the bank’s 
unds, he must do it in such a way that 
the finger of suspicion would never be 
pointed in his direction. 

Having reached this decision, he 
began to elaborate the idea suggested 
to him by Bingley’s forgetting his 
umbrella. A self-satisfied grin came 
into his sleek and sedulously massaged 
face as it occurred to him that only 
a superior mind would have seen any- 
thing significant in so trivial and seem- 
ingly meaningless an affair. Kerr had 
seen the point of it almost at once. It 
had been raining incessantly for three 
days, and for the same length of time 
the inclemency of atmospheric condi- 
tions had been the favorite topic of dis- 
cussion in Belford City. One or more 
uncomplimentary remarks about the 
weather had been dropped by every cus- 
tomer who had called at the bank. A 
glance out of the window was sufficient 
to remind one that it was raining hard. 
Under the circumstances, it seemed to 
Kerr, no man in a healthy and normal 
state of mind would have started for 
the door without his umbrella. 

Yet Kerr would probably have 
thought nothing of Bingley’s forgetful- 
ness On this particular occasion if it had 
been an isolated incident of its kind, 
which it was not. The forgotten um 
brella had merely served to remind 
Kerr that for several months tle 
cashier had shown symptoms of ab- 
sent-mindedness and failing memory. 
Though nothing serious had happened 
80 far, and though President Pellington 
apparently had not noticed any change 
in his old and trusted cashier, it wa: 
clear to Kerr that the infirmities of 
age were laying hold of Bingley. 

Numerous signs had pointed in that 
direction of late, though Kerr had given 
no serious thought to them until now. 


Once, only a month ago, Bingley had 
forgotten to keep an appointment, after 
office hours, with President Pellington 
at the latter’s home. On one occasion 
shortly before that, he had let the out- 
of-town checks accumulate instead of 
mailing them to the clearing house. 
Week before last, a delayed. monthly 
statement had displeased a customer, 
who also happened to be a director in 
the bank, and there were many other 
little straws to indicate that an ill wind 
was blowing for Bingley. 

To Kerr, the insignificance of these 
little lapses of memory on Bingley’s 
part lay in the fact that a man who 
forgets one thing is apt to forget an- 
other. He was almost certain that the 
cashier’s mind would continue to slip 
and that the oversights would multiply 
until some day he would commit the 
supreme blunder and go home leaving 
the safe unlocked. 

That such a thing would eventually 
occur seemed almost a mathematical 
certainty to Kerr. If the law of aver- 
ages held good, aman who had for 
gotten other things would sooner or 
later forget that one. It might not be 
to-morrow, of next week, or even next 
year, but Kerr was a patient man and 
he could afford to wait. To proceed 
slowly and prudently was infinitely bet 
ter, he told himself, than to stake every- 
thing on a rash and sudden move. Ile 
estimated that he would be well re- 
warded for his patience. 

He grinned as his imagination pic- 
tured the scene, some morning in the 
future, when the safe would be opened 
and found empty. As there would be 
no sign of violence on it, the theft 
would be immediately classified as an 
“inside job,” and everything else would 
shrink into insignificance beside the 
fact that only Bingley and Presiden 
Pellington knew _ the 
Whatever else might happen, there 
would be no reason for suspecting 
Kerr, who would conceal the money in 


‘ 
t 


combination. 
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a secure spot and let it remain there 
until he could safely resign and, pre- 
tending either an unexpected inheri- 
tance or more lucrative employment, go 
to some other town and enjoy the 
fruits of his patience. 


ITT. 


Culpepper Kerr prided himself upon 
being thorough in all things and upon 
neglecting no detail, no matter how 
slight and trivial, that might promote 
his purpose. He was a believer in the 
adage that genius is a capacity for tak- 
ing infinite pains, and Kerr considered 
himself something of a genius. Con- 
sequently he applied all his craft and 
ingenuity to preparing for the day when 
Bingley should make the crucial slip 
and leave the safe unlocked, enabling 
him to help himself to the bank’s re- 
serves. 

He began by devoting himself more 
industriously to the work he hated and 
simulating an increased interest in the 
duties he so thoroughly detested. He 
became a regular attendant at church 
services. Little by little he modified his 
attire until it was in keeping with the 
conservative tastes prevalent in Belford 
City. He met the ingénue less fre- 
quently, and then only when he could be 
sure of not being seen by any of the 
local gossips. He knew that a reputa- 
tion for industry, modesty and exem- 
plary habits would some day be an im- 
portant asset. 

The immediate result of his new 
mode of life was a moderate increase 
in salary. Kerr laughed contemptu- 
ously in his sleeve while he expressed 
his appreciation to President Pelling- 
ton. 

“The simp!” he mused when he had 
returned to his cage. ‘Does he really 
think that I intend to waste my life 
working for chicken feed? Not I!” 

Not many weeks had passed before 
he discovered that his patience was to 


be put to a severer test than he had 
counted on. Bingley continued making 
his usual number of trivial errors, but 
no more. He seemed to be neither 
slipping downward nor advancing, but 
merely standing still. Kerr was deter- 
mined to be patient, no matter how long 
he might have to wait, yet he was not 
altogether pleased with the outlook. A 
sixth sense always seemed to save the 
cashier from making serious blunders, 
and he attended to the safe with the 
unfailing regularity of an automaton, 
Kerr, always watching him through the 
wire grating, noticed that he never 
failed to turn the knob, and that he 
always gave it an extra twirl so as to 
be absolutely sure that the mechanism 
had worked. 

Though he fought to keep up his 
courage, Kerr was beginning to feel the 
first twinges of doubt. The locking of 
the safe seemed to have become a mat- 
ter of habit with the cashier. No mat- 
ter how tired and worn he might be, 
he never neglected to turn the knob or 
to administer the extra twirl. Some- 
times he seemed to do it mechanically 
and abstractedly, but he always did it 
thoroughly, and it was the one thing he 
never forgot. 

Then, one morning in midwinter, the 
cashier appeared half an hour late. 
His haggard face and the bluish bags 
under his dim eyes testified to a sieep- 
less night. Kerr studied him with keen 
interest for a few moments, then 
stepped over to his cage. 

“What’s the matter, old man?” he in- 
quired solicitously. ‘You seem to be 
under the weather this morning. Noth- 
ing wrong, I hope?” 

Bingley did not look up, bt 
drop of ink fell down on the cash book 
from the pen in his trembling hand. 

“The sick,” he  decla 


shakily. I 


t a large 


wife’s 
“Doc Harper says she: 
to have an operation.” 


“Sorry,’ murmured Kerr 
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she comes through all right. Let me 
know if there’s anything I can do.” 

The cashier mumbled his thanks, and 
Kerr turned away, permitting himself 
a gratified grin as soon as he had re- 
gained his cage. 

That afternoon he observed with 
great satisfaction that Bingley neglected 
to deposit the books in the safe before 
closing it. It was not much, yet it was 
a step in the direction desired by Kerr. 
Perhaps another time 

Bingley did not reach the office till 
noon the next day. He walked straight 
into Pellington’s private room and re- 
mained there several minutes. 

“The operation came off this morn- 
ing,’ he told Kerr later. There was 
an anxious look in the bleary eyes, and 
his face had grown thinner in the past 
few days. “It wasn’t a big operation, 
and Doc Harper says there’s nothing to 
worry about, but I feel kind of upset 
just the same. Mr. Pellington told me 
to take a few days off, but it seems 
[ can’t stay away from the bank for 


know just how you feel,” said 

placing a hand on the older 
man’s shoulder. “Cheer up. I’m sure 
your wife will be as well as ever in a 
few days.” 

“Thanks.” A feeble, mirthless smile 
hovered about the  cashier’s _ lips. 
“Sympathy helps a lot in this world.” 

Kerr watched him as he trudged 
away to his cage, where he spent sev- 
eral moments wiping his spectacles. 

“The old goat is pretty badly scared,” 
he observed to himself. “He’s in just 
the right frame of mind for doing 
something foolish. Well, here’s hop- 
ing!” 

He watched Bingley closely during 
the day, but, though the cashier seemed 
sadly distracted, he managed to get 
‘rough without making any serious 
blunders. Kerr sneered as he heard 

customers make sympathetic re- 
offer assistance. He felt 


1 
hie! 


ks and 


a quiver of excitement as the afternoon 
drew toward a close. Finally Bingley 
gathered the books and put them in 
the safe, collected the currency from 
the cages of the paying and receiving 
tellers, checked the amounts carefully, 
and piled the bundles of bills inside the 
strong box. 

As the door swung to, Kerr craned 
his neck and peered intently through 
the steel grating. A low mutter of dis- 
appointment fell from his lips as he 
saw Bingley turn the knob, but in the 
next instant a crafty grin twisted his 
lips. The cashier, though he had not 
forgotten to close the safe, had neg 
lected to give the knob the customayy 
extra twirl. 

“Maybe next time he won’t turn th: 
knob at all,” was Kerr’s hopefui 
thought. 

IV. 

For a time it seemed that he was 
doomed to disappointment. Mrs. Bin: 
ley recovered quickly from the effe 
of the operation, and with her | 
provement came a lessening of t 
cashier’s nervous tension. He was 
a little absent-minded, and he contin 
ued making the trivial slips and blun 
ders that he had made in the past, but 
Kerr’s hope seemed as far from reali 
zation as ever. 

The paying teller did not sho 
disappointment. He remained hi 
usual smiling, courteous and efficien 
self. Time and the law of average 
were working on his side, he told hii 
self, and some day Bingley would foi 
get to lock the safe. The belief 
this would ultimately happen had be 
come a fixed and all-absorbing idea i 
his mind. In the meantime he cou 
well afford to wait patiently. 

“But why just wait?” he asked him 
self one day after he had taken a some 
what dispiriting glance at the situation. 
“Why not push matters along a bit?” 


There was the glimmering of an tn- 
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spiration in his cool, ash-gray eyes as 
he looked up from the rows of figures 
he had been adding. Bingley had made 
more slips and shown a greater degree 
of absent-mindedness during his wife’s 
illness than at any other time. He had 
improved quickly as soon as his wife 
was well along the road toward recov- 
ery. Consequently, reasoned Kerr, the 
cashier’s state of mind was susceptible 
to outside influences. All that was 
needed to aggravate his forgetfulness 
and multiply his lapses of memory was 
a little external pressure. 

“T’ll give him something to worry 
about,” was Kerr’s jubilant thought. 
“Why didn’t I think of that before?” 

That afternoon, after the bookkeeper 
and the receiving teller had gone home, 
he watched Bingley lock the safe as 
usual, then walked out of his cage and 
placed a hand on the cashier’s arm. 

“Mind if I give you a little straight 
talk?” he asked, feigning acute embar- 
rassment. 

Bingley regarded him bewilderedly 
over the rims of his glasses. 

“It’s like this,” continued’ Kerr. 
“I’ve been watching you lately, and I 
don’t want you to think me too nervy if 
I give you a friendly tip. You’ve been 
going downhill lately, Bingley, and you 
want to pull yourself up before you 
slip too far.” 

A look of pain flitted across Bing- 
ley’s face. “Is it as bad as all that?” 
he mumbled dejectedly. “I’ve known 
for some time that my mind isn’t quite 
so spry as it used to be, but I didn’t 
think anybody else had noticed it.” 

“I’ve noticed it, Bingley,” said Kerr 
in sympathetic tones, “and that’s why 
I’m doing the friendly act and giving 
you this talk straight from the shoul- 
der. You’re no Methusaleh yet. All 
you've got to do is to get a grip on 
yourself and brace up before it goes 
any further.” 

A long sigh 
shrunken frame. 


shook the cashier’s 
“Tl try,” he de- 


clared. “I’ve got to try, for I can't 
afford to stop working yet.” 

“That’s talking!” applauded Kerr, 
“Just one word more. Better get busy 
and pull yourself together before Pel- 
lington gets wise to your condition.” 

Bingley, his head hanging low, stared 
for an instant at a crack in the floor, 
Then he gripped the younger man’s 
hand. “Thanks, Kerr. I’m glad you 
told me. “It was a friendly and un- 
selfish act, since you would get my 
place if Pellington fired me. I'll try to 
do as you say; but don’t tell my wife 
about this. It would worry her to 
death.” 

“IT won't,” promised Kerr, repress- 
ing a smile. 

As he walked out, Bingley seemed 
a littlke more bent than usual, and he 
moved with a slow and feeble step. 
Kerr chuckled elatedly, knowing that 
his warning would have precisely the 
effect he had intended. Bingley would 
begin to brood over his condition, and 
Kerr was well aware that brooding al- 
ways aggravates a case of that kind. 
It was like a man drowning in quick- 
sand—the more he _ struggles the 
deeper he sinks. 

The developments of the next few 
days proved that Kerr had been right, 
for the cashier’s lapses grew more fre- 
quent, and he committed two or three 
blunders of a rather serious nature. 
Occasionally he would stand for min- 
utes at a time as if suddenly turned 
to stone, with eyes staring blankly into 
space, and then, with a dull groan, he 
would jerk himself together and attack 
his work with the feverish intensity 
of a man in despair. 

Kerr’s elation grew. 
from the ultimate object he had ™ 
view, the novelty of his undertaking 
appealed to him. He was deliberately 
and systematically undermining a mans 
mental stamina in order to accomplish 
his purpose. Slowly but surely he was 
pushing Bingley into a state of distrac- 
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tion where the older man would com- 
mit one slip and error after another 
until finally he committed the one blun- 
der that would mean the end of Kerr’s 
patient and watchful waiting. 

He followed up his advantage stu- 
diously and with infinite ingenuity, skill- 
fully pretending that he was actuated 
only by a friendly interest when he 
pointed out Bingley’s mistakes and 
vagaries to him and solemnly warned 
him to get a grip on himself before Pel- 
lington should become aware of his 
condition. The cashier promised to 
try, but Kerr noticed with gratification 
that his warnings only caused Bingley 
to brood more heavily, with the result 
that he more flustered and 
scatter-brained than ever. 

Just before closing time one Satur- 
day, President Pellington called Kerr 
into his private office and locked the 
door. The president, a squat, impor- 
tant-looking man with a_ habitually 
worried expression, seemed to have a 
delicate matter on his mind: 

“Kerr, what’s the matter with old 

Bingley?” he inquired after he had re- 
garded the paying teller in silence for 
a few moments. “Have you noticed 
him lately ?” 
_Kerr assumed a grave and compas- 
sionate expression. “Yes, I have, Mr. 
Pellington. He has seemed worried 
and absent-minded and not quite him- 
self. I’m afraid the poor fellow isn’t 
feeling well.” 

Pellington’s fingers drummed on the 
desk. “You don’t suppose he has any 
financial troubles on his mind ?” 

Kerr started slightly. It was just as 
well, he reasoned, that such a suspicion 
had entered the president’s mind. 
Even if he dismissed it temporarily, it 
would be sure to come back to him 
later, 

“Of course I don’t know, for Bingley 
has never confided in me,” he mur- 
mured, “but I should hardly think his 
It’s more 


became 


troubles were financial ones. 


likely that he’s just tired out, and he 
hasn’t seemed quite right since the time 
his wife was sick.” 

“Bingley has been with us a long 
time,” observed Pellington, “and I 
should hate to have to let him go. Just 
the same 

“T hope that won't be necessary, sir, 
interrupted Kerr respectfully, realizing 
that the cashier must not be dismissed 
until he had served his purpose. “I’m 
sure he’ll brace up and be as good a 
man as ever before long.” 

“T certainly hope you are right.” 
Pellington looked nervously at his 
watch, then reached for his hat. ‘Well, 
I’m not going to mention the matter to 
him, for that would only worry him and 
make him worse, but I wish you would 
sort of keep an eye on him and see that 
he doesn’t do anything foolish.” 

“You can depend on me,” promised 
Kerr, following Pellington from the 
private office. 

With a quick glance at the cashier, 
who was depositing the ledgers and 
cash books in the safe, the president 
strode out through the side door. Kerr 
stopped, feeling a sudden thrill of ex- 
citement. He glanced about the office 
and noticed that the bookkeeper and 


‘paying teller had left for the day and 


that he and Bingley were alone. An- 
other glance, directed into the interior 
of the safe, told him that the money 
from the cages had already been 
stacked inside. This being Saturday, a 
day of heavy deposits and light with- 
drawals, the amount must be somewhat 
larger than usual. 

Kerr’s heart beat a little 
these observations occurred to 
He stepped forward just as the cashier 
shoved the door to. Bingley’s lean and 
bony hand was on the knob; in another 


faster as 
him. 


moment he would have twirled it, lock- 
ing the combination. 

“Bingley.” Kerr spoke in 
sharp tones, and the cashier turned his 


: quick, 
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head a little. “Pellington was just in- 
quiring about you.” 

“Eh?” Bingley’s hand dropped from 
the knob and a look of alarm crossed 
his withered and sunken features. 
“What’s that?’ 

“Pellington was just asking me about 
you,” said Kerr in gentler tones. He 
could scarcely control his excitement, 
for he was almost sure that Bingley 
had not turned the knob. ‘He seems 
to be quite worried about you. I tried 
to tell him there was nothing serious 
about your condition and that you'd 
probably brace up soon, but he didn’t 
seem altogether satisfied. Bingley,” 
and Kerr spoke in tones of deep solici- 
tude, “why don’t you go and see a 
doctor ?” 

The cashier seemed almost crushed. 
He lurched away from the safe, uttered 
a despairing little groan, and looked de 
jectedly at Kerr. 

“T guess maybe that’s what I ought 
to do,’ he said in quavering tones. 
“Yes, maybe a doctor could fix me up. 
But I don’t want to go to Doc Harper. 
In a little while everybody in town 
would know I was doctoring, and 
finally it would get to Pellington, and 
he would probably fire me. Besides, I 
don’t want the wife to know.” 

“Of course you don’t. Besides, these 
horse doctors around here won’t be able 
to do much for you. What you need 
is a nerve specialist.” Kerr paused for 
an instant while his mind seized a sud- 
den inspiration. ‘“There’s one over in 
Chandler, and I’ve been told he’s a 
good one. His name”’—Kerr seemed to 
search his memory for a moment—“‘‘is 
Bennington. This is Saturday. Why 
don’t you run over there this afternoon 
and consult him bright and early to- 
morrow morning? You can be back by 
to-morrow night, and I’m sure you will 
soon be a new man.” 

Bingley considered the suggestion. 
Finally his face brightened a little. 
“T’ll do it,” he declared. “I’m glad you 


suggested it, Kerr. But what about my 
wife? I don’t want to worry her by 
letting her know that I’m going to see 
a specialist.” 

“That’s simple,” said Kerr easily, 
“Tell her you are going on business for 
the bank. One has to tell a white lie 
once in a while, you know, and your 
wife will never know the difference,” 

Bingley nodded, then looked at his 
watch. “Tl have to hurry home if I’m 
going to pack my duds and get to the 
depot in time for the three-ten. What 
did you say the doctor’s name was?" 

‘Bennington—Doctor James Ben- 
nington. Better put it down so you 
won't forget.” 

Bingley scribbled the name on a piece 
of paper, then grabbed his hat, warmly 
pressed Kerr’s hand, and hurried from 
the bank. Not until he was gone did 
Kerr notice that he was trembling from 
head to foot. He turned to the safe, 
glanced sharply about the office to make 
certain that the negro janitor was not 
around, then clutched the knob and 
pulled. An ecstatic exclamation fell 
from his lips. 

For once 
lock the safe! 


singley had forgotten to 


V. 

Kerr spent the remainder of the aft- 
ernoon in nervous, fidgeted waiting, 
restlessly pacing the floor of his room 
and smoking innumerable cigarettes. 
So far his patience had approached the 
sublime, but now, when the realization 
of his hopes was so near, he was a prey 
to anxiety and suspense. 

Soon after dark, he would take his 
suit case and go to the bank. Even on 
Saturday nights the people of Belford 
City retired early, and it was not likely 
that he would be seen. He had a key 
to the side door of the bank. He would 
enter without difficulty, for the officers 
of the institution, depending on the ap 
parent impregnability of the safe and 
lulled into security by the fact that rob- 
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beries were almost unheard-of in Bel- 
ford City, employed no watchman. It 
would be an easy matter to load the 
currency into the suit case, slip out of 
the building, and hide the loot in a 
place he had already selected. 

The rest, as far as Kerr could pic- 
ture it in his imagination, would come 
off without a hitch. The disappearance 
of the money would be discovered 
shortly after the opening of the bank 
on Monday morning. There being no 
signs of violence on the safe, the inves- 
tigation would gradually narrow down 
to the fact that nobody but President 
Pellington and Joshua Bingley knew 
the combination, and the old cashier 
would be asked to give an account of 
his movements since leaving the bank 
Saturday afternoon, 

Kerr grinned elatedly as he pictured 
Bingley’s confusion, Having told his 
wife that he was going out of town 
on business for the bank, he would be 
caught in a lie at the start, and he 
would only entangle himself all the 
more if he tried to explain that he 
had gone to consult a nerve specialist 
in Chandler. As far as Kerr knew, the 
county seat boasted no specialist of any 
kind, and certainly none by the name 
of James Bennington. Kerr had 
plucked the name out of thin air, 
knowing that Bingley would have a 
hard time explaining why he had gone 
to Chandler to consult a specialist who 
did not exist. In connection with the 
lie told his wife, it would be assumed 
that Bingley’s trip to Chandler had 
been only a clumsy attempt to establish 
an alibi. As for Kerr himself, all he 
would have to do was to assume an 
air of grieved bewilderment and flatly 
deny his conversation with Bingley. 

He searched the plot for weak spots 
er hidden snares, but found none. The 
structure was perfection itself, he re- 
flected. The idea of systematically and 
methodically working on the cashier’s 
mind and by clever suggestion and in- 


nuendo aggravating his tendency to 
forgetfulness was a stroke of genius. 
He flattered himself that none but Cul- 
pepper Kerr would have thought of it. 
Time and again he came back to the 
satisfying conclusion that from begin- 
ning to end the plan was absolutely 
safe. 

Yet, as he smoked one cigarette after 
another, he could not quite rid his mind 
of a vague disquiet. Suppose some- 
thing should happen at the last moment 
to interfere with the execution of his 
cunning devised scheme. Suppose 
Bingley, remembering that he had neg- 
lected to lock the safe, had stepped into 
the bank on his way to the station. 
Suppose he had changed his mind about 
going to Chandler. 

Kerr felt a little chill as the thought 
occurred to him. As a whole, the web 
he had woven for the ensnaring of the 
cashier was a brilliant piece of work, 
but it was no stronger than its weak- 
est thread. If for any reason Bingley 
had not gone to Chandler, then the 
whole texture would be torn to shreds, 
for his plot depended upon the cashier 
compromising himself and being unable 
to prove a satisfactory alibi, 

Shortly after dinner he stepped to 
the telephone in the hall and called 
Bingley’s house. The old female serv- 
ant who answered explained that Mr. 
Bingley was out of town and asked 
whether Mrs. Bingley would do. Kerr 
declared that the matter was of little 
importance and could wait till Monday. 
He drew a long breath of relief as he 
hung up the receiver. His mind had 
been set at rest in regard to the most 
important detail of his plan. 

Two hours later, with suit case in 
hand, he stole down the stairway and 
noiselessly let himself out. He noticed, 
as he started for the bank by a round 
about route, that the night was dark 
and blustery, and that tht streets were 
quiet and deserted. Reaching the side 
entrance of the building, he glanced 
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around sharply to make sure that no- 


body was within sight, then took out 
his key and entered. As he groped 
through the darkness toward the safe, 
felt a tormenting fear that he might 
find it locked. 
for a moment, as his 
rested on the knob, a dizzy 
him. His knees knocked to 
and his heart pounded fier 
linally he pulled, 
mation of relief and sati 
Then he got down on 
fumbling in the 
ransfer the packages of banl 
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the president, regarding the cashier 
with an expression of mingled suspi- 
cion and regret. “Do you mean to say, 
chief, that the—the thief worked the 
combination ?” 

“That’s how it looks to me.” The 
chief shifted the stogie to the other 
side of his mouth. ‘And if only two 
of you know the combination, we won’t 
have to look very far for the rascal.” 

Pellington bristled. ‘‘You’re going 
too fast, chief. This is a grave mat- 
ter and we mustn’t be too hasty. You 
certainly don’t mean to insinuate that J 
robbed the safe?” 

“No-o,” said the chief a little dubi- 
ously. “We might begin by asking Mr. 
singley how he spent Saturday and 
Sunday nights.” 

“Let us step in here, then,” suggested 
the president, leading the way to his 
private office. 

The chief and Bingley followed, the 
latter with a dragging, faltering gait. 
The door closed on them, and Kerr 
engaged the bookkeeper and receiving 
teller in conversation about the robbery 
and the probable perpetrator. All the 
while his imagination was picturing the 
scene going on in the private office. He 
could see Bingley floundering in a mire 
of contradictions while trying to ex- 
plain his whereabouts Saturday night. 
To verify his statements, they would 
telephone his wife, who would explain 
that her husband had left town Satur- 
day afternoon, telling her that he was 
going away on business for the bank. 
That would be bad enough, Kerr 
knew, but any mention of Chandler and 
the mythical specialist would make the 
cashier’s predicament even worse. The 
thought was so diverting that Kerr 
could scarcely repress a grin. 

After a-long time the door opened 
and the three men walked out of the 
private office. Kerr scanned their 
faces, and though he could not tell why, 
he felt a dull twinge of disquiet. He 
started violently as the president spoke. 


“Bingley has given a satisfactory ac- 
count of himself,’ he declared. “It 
seems he went on an automobile trip 
with some friends and did not return 
till early this morning. We telephoned 
the other members of the party, and 
they have corroborated his story.” 

Kerr, his mind in a whirl, uttered a 
gasp. There was a jumble of thoughts 
and emotions within him, and all he 
could see clearly was that something 
had gone wrong—terribly wrong. The 
chief was looking at him in a way he 
did not like at all, and there was a 
queer glint in Pellington’s eyes that 
gave him a painful premonition of dis- 
aster. 

“Where were you Saturday night, 
Kerr?’ asked the president sharply. 

Kerr looked at Bingley, swallowed 
hard, and plucked nervously at the but- 
tons on his vest. “Why I—I was in 
bed, of course,” he stammered, again 
wondering just where his plans had 
gone awry. “I retired early—about ten 
o'clock I think it was—and slept till late 
Sunday morning. You don’t mean 
that es 

He stopped, trying to overcome a 
hideous, sinking feeling. 

“That’s funny,” said the chief. “I’ve 
just called your landlady. It seems she 
had a headache Saturday night and 
didn’t sleep a wink. A little after ten 
she heard your door open and close, 
and she swears she saw you walk 
downstairs with a suit case in your 
hand. A few hours later, you returned 
empty-handed. What’s the answer?” 

Kerr’s knees shook. He wiped away 
the cold sweat on his forehead, con- 
that four pairs of eyes were 
watching every shifting expression in 
his face. He tried to speak, but some- 
thing held his tongue in leash. 

“Where did you plant the doughr” 
inquired the chief softly. “Better own 
up.” 


Kerr reeled, clutched a 


scious 


a chair for 
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support. He wondered why his mind, 
the cunning and ingenious mind that 
had conceived the brilliant scheme for 
taking the bank’s funds, found no suit- 
able answer to the chief’s question. 
Then he looked at Bingley, and his 
wonderment gave way to a sense of 
utter calamity. Words fell from his 
lips, but he scarcely knew what he 
was saying. He was aware that Pel- 
lington was eying him sternly and that 
the chief was writing something on a 
pad. Then his eyes again sought the 
cashier’s face. At last he managed to 
speak, but the result was scarcely more 
than a stutter. 

“Tl thought you-—-” He wet his 
lips, tried to read the inscrutable some- 
thing in the cashier’s face, then at 
tempted to speak “Didn't 
you——” 

“Oh,” said Bingley, evidently guess- 
ing what Kerr was trying to say. “Yes, 


again. 
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I meant to go to Chandler and see that 
specialist, but while I was packing my 
grip some friends called and offered to 
take me for a long ride up the seashore, 
There was room for just one more in 
the car. They thought the ride would 
do me good, and so ‘i 
“Yes?” prompted Kerr, 
wildly into the cashier’s face 
“And so I plumb forgot about the 
specialist and the whole Chandler busi- 
ness,” continued Bingley. 
“Forgot ¥’ echoed Kerr. ‘You for- 
got!” The word had a queer sound, 
“Yes, I forget,” said Bingley. “Glad 
I did, too, for that ride did me more 
than a dozen specialists. But 


” 


staring 


good 

why—— 
Kerr heard no more. He was dimly 

aware that the chief was leading him 

away. 

muttered. 

And I made him forget!” 


“Forgot!” he 


“ep ole. 
Bingley 


forgot! 
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TO BE TRIED FOURTH TIME FOR MURDER 


T the 
for the 


fourth 


time on 


age of seventy-one, B. W. Henson is facing trial in Wichita, Kansas, 
a charge of murder. 


Henson was accused and 


convicted of having murdered his wife and stepson, and was under senté 


twenty vears at 


hard labor in the penitentiary. 


The case, which is one 


most sensational in the history of southern Kansas, has been fought throu 
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claims 
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of the weapon the gun went off and killed Mrs. Henson. A second 


went wild, wa 


fired, and then the weapon became unbreached. Relinqu 
Shafer drew a knife, according to Henson, and struck at him with that. 


Then 


the ranchman, using the gun butt, killed the stepson with a blow on the | ead. 








‘Coconut Carns, 
4% Walter Pierson 


Author of the ‘‘Bully Kane’”’ Stories, etc. 


ALKING swiftly from one 
corner of his private office to 
the corner opposite, his head 
hanging, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, Melchen, captain of de- 
tectives, chewed furiously at the end 
of an unlighted cigar, and now and then 
let a sound escape him that resembled 
the sigh of an air pump on a locomo- 
tive, for Melchen was a gigantic man. 

Gigantic in body and gigantic in 
brain, many men said, and the same 
men wondered why he did not leave 
the city police department, where his 
remuneration was not of the greatest, 
and engage in some line of commercial 
pursuit where there would be profits 
in proportion to his ability. 

These well-meaning gentlemen, some 
of whom had been so kind as to show 
Melchen the entrance to the realm of 
did not know that he had a 
sincere love for his profession, and 
that the salary he received was enough 
for his immediate needs and a bit more 
for the savings bank. He was not mar- 
ried and had no relatives; he had only 
himself to clothe and feed and supply 
with tobacco. Baseball was his one dis- 
ipation, and entrance to the ball 
grounds was his for the asking without 





business, 


the necessity of purchasing a ticket. 
Yet he was far from being satisfied 

this day. He had just come fr 

conference with his superior, cl 


Melchen’s 


and that ce 


araci 


! : 
mind as the 


ized alw ¢ Vs in 
nference h 
been a warm one while it last hi 
cw ‘ > 

lad been for about a minute ai 


“AT In 


Melchen,” the Big Be 


“you are my captain of detectives, are 
you not?” 

“T was when I came into the room, 
sir.” 

“You still are, Melchen. <A captain 
of detectives is supposed to use his men 
in solving puzzling crimes, I take it.” 

“Correct, sir.” 

“Um! There have been almost a 
score of jewel robberies in our fash- 
ionable residence section within the 
past month, Melchen.” 

“T have all the reports, sir.” 

“But you haven’t the thieves, Mel- 
chen, or the loot, and those are things 
in which I am vitally interested.” 

“T’ll get them, sir.” 

The Big Boss had waved a hand to 
indicate that the interview was at an 
end, and Captain Melchen had gone 
back to his private office to pace from 
corner to corner and chew his defense- 
less cigar until it was a wreck and 
never could be smoked. 

He felt that interview keenly. There 
had been an implied rebuke in what 
the Big Boss had said, and Captain 
Melchen knew that the rebuke was mer- 
ited. 

There had been almost a 
important jewel robberies in the fash 
ionable residence district, and in no 
case had the thieves been apprehended 
nor the stolen jewels recovered. Mel- 
chen was almost in despair over it, and 
so were his best men, who had been 
working on the cases. 

Houses had been searched and serv- 
ants by the score interrogated and shad 
Known professional jewel 


score of 


owed. 
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thieves had been watched carefully, but 
the only two of consequence in the city 
could not be connected with the crimes. 
One was a woman at present a patient 
in a sanitarium, and the other was a 
man in the county jail awaiting trial. 

“New people—new stunt,” Captain 
Melchen declared to himself. 

The jewels were being obtained in 
some unusual manner, he knew, and 
they were being disposed of at a dis- 
tance, through some “fence” the thief 
could trust. 
swer to the puzzle. 

Melchen had looked at the case from 
every angle, and now, tired of pacing 
ihe floor, he sat down before his big 
desk, threw the ruined cigar into a cus- 
pidor, and touched a button. To the 
sergeant who answered his ring, he 
gave instructions to find Detective 
(George Brale and send him into the of 


c 
( 


There was no other an- 


Brale was not long in coming, being 
at headquarters at the time. He, too, 
was a giant of a man who possessed 
brains, a sort of right-hand man to the 
captain. Melchen waved a hand toward 
a chair, and Brale drew it up 
desk and sat down. 

“T have seen the Big Boss this morn- 
ing,” the captain said. “He made a few 
remarks about those jewel robberies.” 

“We're doing all we can,” said Brale. 

“Tt doesn’t appear to be enough. If 
it was one case, we might overlook it, 
but twenty cases without a thief caught 
or a piece of the swag recovered is 
liable to adverse comment, as 
the saying is. The Big Boss is right. 
It is our job to clean up the mess, and 
we haven’t done any cleaning. Got any- 
thing to say, Brale?” 

“T might say a cuss word or two, 
but they wouldn’t do any good, I sup- 
po e.” 

“T suppose not. Brale, we’re up 
against something new. I’ve 
thinking it for some time, and now I 
I have what might be called 


to the 


cause 


been 


am sttre. 


a lurking, suggestive idea that some of 
the servants have been in on the deal.” 

“We've watched them p 

“T realize that.” 

“There were two or three cases where 
the servants had not been out of the 
house.” 

“T realize that, too. But the jewels 
got out, and in no case was the house 
entered forcibly at night. And 
of the old tricks seem to have been 
worked. We have had no fake gas 
meter men, no fake interior decorators, 
no bogus bill collectors, no cook's 
sweetheart—none of the old stuff at 
all. Those jewels have been taken 
from boudoirs and jewel caskets and 


some 


none 


smuggled out of the houses in 
manner, and afterward marketed. A 
score of cases, Brale—and the list grow- 
ing all the time.” 

“Tt has me puzzled,” Brale admitted, 

“Very quietly, Brale, I have been 
investigating for the past week. I ex 
pected a call from the Big Boss, and 
I was trying to beat him to it, but I 
failed. But I have discovered a few 
things. Ever hear of Coconut Carns?” 

“Not by that name. Is he the fel 
low who peddles coconuts all over 
town?” 

“He peddles coconuts, Brale, but no 
all over town. He confines his peddling 
to the fashionable residence district.” 

“You think that he : 

“T have not finished my 
Mr. Coconut Carns,” 
“I’m going to tell you how 


investiga- 
tion of the cap 
tain said. 
far I have gone, and you may continue 
it. He doesn’t seem to be making the 
most out of his life. I’m surprised at 


him. He’s a fine-looking man of thirty, 


and he evidently is fairly well educated. 


Yet he peddles coconuts and has done 

for a couple of years.” 
“Maybe he makes 

money,” Brale said. 
“Brale, don’t be an ass. I’ve watched 

the fellow, I tell you. He av 

profit of two cents on every coconut 


pretty good 


rages a 
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he sells. And he seldom sells more than 
fifty a day; in fact, he doesn’t average 
fiftya day. People do not buy coconuts 
like they do potatoes. Granted that his 
daily profit is one dollar—out of that 
he feeds the horse that draws his wagon, 
with feed the price it is now, lives well, 
has a furnished room that costs six 
dollars a week, dresses neatly, smokes 
good cigarettes, and goes to a dance 
now and then, always treating the 
young woman he takes to a fine 
supper.” 

“Huh!” Brale grunted. 

“He does all that on a dollar a day, 
which is going some, as a vulgar gent 
He generally has cash in 
his pocket, too. I’ve looked into the 
gentleman carefully. He isn’t running 
into debt and he has no independent 
fortune on the side. He pays his bills 
for his coconuts promptly on the first 
of each month. And he doesn’t run 
around looking like a man whose busi- 
ness isn’t all it should be. Now, what’s 
the answer 7” 

“T’'ll go out and find it,” 
tive Brale. 


might say. 


said Detec- 


I]. 


“Co-co-nuts! Co-co-nuts !” 

The voice of Coconut Carns was not 
without its melodious quality as he 
called his wares. It was early in the 
afternoon, and he was driving his one 
horse and light wagon down a paved 
alley behind a row of pretentious resi- 
lences. 

Coconut Carns himself was a hand- 
some man of generous proportions, and 
he knew how to talk to female servants. 
The hearts of cooks and maids fluttered 
He sold many a coco 
a servant who did not wish it. 
For two years he had been plying his 

in the city, and where he came 
one seemed to know. But 
girls watched for his coming, 
en he lingered at a rear door to 
talk with He was espe- 


as he passed. 
nut to 


f 


from no 
servant 


and oft 


a1 
one of them. 


cially attentive to new maids, some of 
whom he had known in other cities 
where he had sold coconuts. 

On this afternoon, Detective Brale 
shadowed Coconut Carns faithfully, 
though he had no fact upon which 
to hang a suspicion, except that he evi- 
dently spent more than he made in his 
business. And his manner was enough 
to disarm suspicion. He seemed a man 
filled with the love of life, going on his 
way easily and absolutely contented 
with his place in the scheme of things. 

But Brale was a shrewd officer, and 
he knew that appearances are deceptive 
at times. Nothing that Coconut Carns 
did escaped him. He followed the little 
wagon through the alleys, listened to 
the peddler’s cry, watched him take a 
basket and go to a rear door now and 
then in an effort to sell his wares. 

Brale followed for two hours, and be- 
gan to feel huge disgust. This would 
be an endless chase, he supposed. 
Carns might not make a move for days, 
even if he was guilty—for the big jewel 
robberies did not occur every few hours. 

And it appeared that he made no 
attempt to get inside the house, as a 
thief might have done to get informa- 
tion. If he was getting information at 
all, it was from the foolish maids with 
whom he flirted. And that meant, ac- 
cording to Brale’s method of reasoning, 
that Carns, if guilty, merely assisted an 
inside job. 

“Co-co-nuts!” There could be noth- 
ing more innocent than that call, nor 
the manner in which Carns tipped his 
cap and smiled at whatever woman hap- 
pened to answer the knock on the rear 
door. Brale walked down the alley 
toward the wagon and inspected the 
load. 

Perhaps a hundred coconuts were 
piled in the end of the wagon, and there 
also were two sacks of them, the sacks 
not yet opened. Carns came from the 
house he was visiting and grinned when 
he saw the detective. 


” 
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“Thirsty? Have a good coconut?” 
he asked, smiling his disarming smile. 

“Are they fresh?” Brale asked, look- 
ing his man over. 

“I get only the best,” Carns replied. 
“T’ve got a reputation for selling coco- 
nuts, you see. It’s my specialty. \When 
people think of coconuts, they think of 
Carns.” 

“Why don’t you get into some bigger 
business?” Brale asked. “It seems to 
me you can’t make a huge profit out 
of coconuts alone.” 

“T started this business several years 
ago because a doctor told me I should 
be outside as much as possible,” Carns 
answered. “I only had a little money, 
and I bought a bag of coconuts and 
started peddling them in a basket. Now 
I’ve got a reputation. I suppose I might 
make more money at something else, 
but I like this—and I make money 
enough.” 

“Easily satisfied,” Brale commented. 

“And I've got a lot of friends,” Carns 
“At almost every one of these 


k or a maid 


went on. 
swell houses there is a coo 
or somebody who knows me 
there at the door to greet me 
smile. It’s good for a man to have a 
lot of friends. Now and then I take 
one of them to a cheap dance, and she 
goes home and dreams about marrying 
a prince, or something like that.” 


and is 
with a 


“You seem to be a sort of philoso- 
pher,” Brale remarked. 

“Oh, I’m not deep enough for that. 
I’m just getting the most out of life,” 
“If you’ve got time, hop 
seat and drive down the 
You'll see what I mean.” 


said Carns. 
up on the 
alley with me. 

Brale glanced at his man quickly, and 
then announced that he would be 
pleased to avail himself of the invita- 
He got up on the seat, and Coco- 
started his ancient horse 


tion. 
nut 
down the alley again, his cry ringing 
out at stated intervals. 

He glanced toward all the houses, but 


Carns 


he did not go in, and Brale wondered 
a bit at that, and asked questions, 
“Oh, J know where the trade is, 
Carns said. “Some people buy only 
once in a while, and after a feast of 
coconuts they won’t want any more f 
a week or ten days. I always cover my 
entire route—it takes about a 
but I don’t stop every place. 
too much time. If they 
they'll give me some sort of sign, you 


” 


] 
weex— 
Ta) 
| aKes 


want n 


see. 
But now Carns did stop, 
his basket with nuts. 
“THere’s a place where I 
sell some,” he explained. 
fat cook in here, and she 
nuts—tuses the fresh ones 
[ think she’s in love 
to be careful. I’m not a marr 
certainly do not w in 


too. vith me, 

I have 

ing man, and I 

to lead a fat 
Dete 

wagon 

Carns care y, as he 


y the altar.” 
remained 
he watched C 
walked 
up the wz yward the rear 
the house, crying his ware 

at the door, and alm 
thrown 
see the fat cook easily. 

But the not flushing 
and smiling as she should have been in 
the presence of a man 
Her face seemed to be ver) 
Brale watched he 
a short conversation with C 
Carns, and saw him hand her half a 
dozen coconuts and receive his mone; 
Then the cook gave him a small paper 
bag, spoke to him again, and clos 
the door. 

Coconut Carns came back along the 
walk, stopping once to smell a rose that 
He passed throug! 


lly, 


mediately it was open. Bral 
Cl uld 
fat cook was 
she admired 
greatly. 


grave. while s 


bloomed beside it. 
the alley gate and closed it carefu 
and: made his way to the wagon. 
“All excitement in there,” he said. 
“What's the trouble?” 
“Detectives all around the place. The 
cook told me that the missus has missed 
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some of her diamonds—disappeared last 
night some time after she had worn 
them at a ball. Beats the deuce how 
careless some people get with jewels.”’ 

“A jewel robbery!” Brale exclaimed. 

He was at the point of springing 
down and rushing into the house, but 
thought better of it. That would tell 


the peddler that he was an officer, and > 


would ruin his future work as far as 
Carns was concerned. Besides, the de- 
tectives in the house were capable and 
it might serve his purpose better to re- 
main with his man and watch him, 

“The fat cook was telling me alf 
about it,’ Carns said. “A diamond 
necklace and three or four rings, she 
said, worth all sorts of money. The 
missus left them in a jewel case on her 
dressing table; she saw them there this 
morning at breakfast time, and intended 
putting them in the safe right after 
breakfast. But when she went to do 
that, the jewels were gone. The cook 
said nobody had been out of the house, 
and nobody had come in—and the de- 
tectives have gone all over it, but can’t 
find the jewels. Missus probably mis- 
placed them and will find them later. 
Makes a lot of useless work for the 
detectives. Giddap!” 

He prodded his horse, gave his melo- 
dious call again, and they drove on 
down the paved alley. 

Brale glanced back at the house and 
saw that one of his brother officers, in 
the back yard, had seen and recognized 
him. Brale motioned that he was not 
to be interrupted. 

Block after block they traveled, Carns 
giving his call but not going into any 
of the houses. And finally he stopped 
the horse and filled his basket from the 
pile of nuts in the rear of the wagon. 

“This is the Brander house,” he ex 
plained. “Rich folks—man’s a judge 
There’s a little maid here who thinks 
'm about right. I always sell her a 
couple of coconuts when I stop, and 
I stop every time I pass. She’s heard 


9C Ds 


my call by now, and she’s waiting, you 
can bet.” 

He grinned and passed through the 
gate. LDrale watched him carefuily as 
he knocked at the rear door of the 
Brander house. <A trim little maid 
opened the door, and Carns bowed be- 
fore her. The maid was smiling ro- 
guishly. 

“He certainly can sell coconuts,” De- 
tective Brale informed himself. ‘He'd 
be a wonder selling oil stock to women.” 

He continued to watch Carns and the 
woman closely, and he saw some things 
that interested him. The girl evidently 
was particular about the coconuts she 
purchased, for she seemed to be ex 
amining several of them before making 
her selection. Finally, she took two, 
and Brale saw her extend her hand as 
though she were paying for them. 

Carns was standing with his back 
squarely at Brale, now, and was fum 
bling in the basket. Presently, he 
handed the woman another 
started to turn away, turned back and 
exchanged a last pleasantry with her, 
and then came on toward the wagon. 

“Nice little girl,” he commented. 
“Economical, too. Particular about the 
wants those with lots of mill 
in’em. She’s one of my best customers, 
and I made her a present of an extra 
one to-day. I'll get it back in extra 
trade, all right.” 

Detective Brale considered. 
was acting like an ordinary vendor. He 
was the typical small business men 
nursing his trade and trying to make 
it grow. Yet there was something about 
him that caused Brale to feel suspiciou 
Fle was too knowing, in a way. 

He started the horse again, and then 
opened the paper bag he had received 
at the other house. 

“Hot doughnuts,” he said. 
one? The fat cook gave them to me. 

every time I ] 


coconut, 


coconuts 


Carns 


“Have 


Almost there she 
gives me doughnuts, or a hunk of cake 
Saves me spending money for 


stop 


Oo! pie. 
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lunch, and all that helps. Have one— 
they’re dandy.” 

He extended the greasy sack toward 
Brale, and the detective took a dough- 
nut. It was warm, and it was delicious. 
He began envying Carns his acquaint- 
ance with cooks. 

“She certainly can make doughnuts,”’ 
he went on. “If I was a marrying man 
I’d look twice at her, fat or no fat. A 
woman who can cook like that must be 
a good woman. I’d have indigestion, 
I reckon, if she did all my cooking for 
me. But I’d rather have indigestion 
than lots of other things I know. A 
man who’s got indigestion can at least 
look back and remember the good 
things that gave it to him.” 

They crossed a street and went into 
another alley. 

“That little maid at the Brander place 
is a beauty,” Carns went on. ‘“She’s 
only been there a couple of months— 
came from Chicago, she told me. All 
kinds of good references. I suppose 
she makes more money than I do. 
Some of those maids get a lot, if they 
please the missus.” 

“I suppose so,” Brale said. 

The detective suddenly had remem- 
bered something. He was at some diffi- 
culty to keep from showing his sudden 
glee. 

“Funny about that jewel robbery—if 
there was a robbery,” Coconut Carns 
continued. “If the jewels weren’t taken 
out of the house, they must be still in 
there, eh? If they are, those detectives 
will find them, I suppose. The fat 
cook was all worked up about it.” 

“T noticed she appeared to be fright- 
ened about something,” Brale said. 

“Gosh! She was mad, not scared. 
The detectives had searched all the serv- 
ants, you see, and the fat cook thought 
it was a personal reflection on her hon- 
esty. She swore to me she was going 
soon as the thing was settled 


had her 


to quit as 
—mad because the 
searched with the others.” 


missus 


“I suppose it was disagreeable,” Brale 
returned. “There have been a number 
of jewel thefts the last two months.” 

“That’s certain,” Coconut Carns an- 
swered. “I’ve heard of one every two 
or three days. Must be a gang of jewel 
thieves at work, or else people who have 
gems are awful careless.” 

“The police will get them sooner or 
later.” 

“T suppose so, but they don’t seem 
to be able to do anything at present, 
Some smooth thief, I reckon. Must 
have a new way of sneaking off with 
the jewels.” 

Brale looked at him closely, but Coco- 
nut Carns merely slapped his horse's 
back with the reins and drove on at a 
slightly increased pace. There was a 
whimsical smile at the corner of the 
vendor’s mouth, and a twinkle in his 
eyes, and Detective Brale observed these 
things. 

They stopped at another house, and 
Carns filled his basket with coconuts 
and went in. Brale remained on the 
seat of the wagon, as usual. He saw 
another man hurrying down the alley— 
recognized him as a detective he knew. 

“What on earth are you doing up 
Brale?” his fellow officer asked. 
T’m in a rush— 


ps 


there, 
“Peddling coconuts ? 
jewel thieves again. Two jol 
Brale echoed. 
“Early this morning, both of them— 
breakfast hour. Had one report and 
the men are working on it, and I just 
reported by telephone and got orders 
to hurry to the Brander place——” 


there >” 


“SL wo?r’ 


“Theft Brale snapped. 
“Yes—pearls.” 
out of here before the peddler 
ae “And when 
watch 
there about two 
months ago, Don't let 
suspicious, though—I may be 


comes back,” Bra 
you get to the | 


: ; 
the maid came 


le said. 
) 


rander place, 
who 
from Chicago. 
her get 
I'll communicate with | 
soon as possible. Captain Melcl 
me on a certain line——”’ 


wre ng. 
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The other detective hurried away, 
and when Carns came back to the 
wagon, Brale was looking down the 
alley as though nothing had happened 
and he wished something. would. 

“I just happened to think where you 
can sell a lot of coconuts,” he said. 
“When you get to the next street, drive 
down it toward the south.” 

“Sure,” Carns replied. “But I hope 
you're not making a mistake. I'd hate 
to leave my regular route and not do 
any business.” 

“You do as I tell you, and leave the 
rest to me.” 

Carns turned the horse toward the 
south when the next street was reached, 
and drove slowly, near the crub, crying 
his wares now and then and evidently 
looking for business. He stopped once 
or twice on a corner to make sales to 
small boys. 

“How far is this place?” he asked, 
after they had driven half a dozen 
blocks. 

“Not very much farther,” the detec- 
tive replied. “Turn into the next alley.” 

Coconut Carns did so. They drove 
through the ailey slowly, and Detective 
Brale had his hand in his coat pocket, 
clutching the butt of a revolver that he 
kept there. 

“Stop!” he ordered, suddenly. 

“Good gracious! We're at the back 
door of the police station,” Coconut 
Carns cried. 

“Exactly.” 

“Do you know the cops? Think 
they'll buy my coconuts? Good idea 
at that!” Carns declared. “There must 
bea lot of cops, and maybe if I got them 
in the habit I could sell them almost a 
sack a week.” 

“I’m a cop myself,” Brale said. 

“For Heaven’s sake! And you didn’t 
pay any attention to those jewel rob- 
beries ?” 

“Those?” Brale demanded. 
there more than one?” 

Carns, he knew, was not aware that 


“Was 


the detective hurrying through the alley 
had told him of the robbery at the 
Brander place.” 

“Been a lot of them in the last two 
months,” Carns said, as though with- 
out guile. “J understand, though. 
You ain’t got your uniform on. Not 
on duty, eh?” 

“T work on the detective force and I 
don’t wear a uniform—and I am on 
duty!” 

“It appears to me you don’t work 
very hard then. I wonder if I could 
get a job on the force? You get good 
pay, don’t you?” 

“Tair,” Brale admitted. 

“And if you get the other cops to 
buy my coconuts I'll sure be pleased and 
give you a couple for nothing. I'll open 
one of the sacks and get out the fresh- 
est ones.” 

Captain Melchen, who had witnessed 
the arrival, came from the rear door 
of the station and looked at Brale in 
surprise. A sergeant came out with 
Melchen. 

“T thought the boys would like some 
coconuts,” Brale told his superior offi- 
cer. “Get down and serve them!” 

The last sentence was addressed to 
Coconut Carns. He got down immedi- 
ately, and Brale followed him. Carns 
went to the rear of the wagon, and 
started to rip open one of the sacks. 

“Never mind that,” Brale said. 

“T’ll get the freshest ones- 

“But I’m not interested in the fresh- 
est ones,” Brale said. “Those in the 
basket will do. Put the basket on the 
step.” 

Carns did so, and Brale stepped back 
a few feet and motioned to the ser- 
geant. 

“Crack them!” he commanded. 
a hammer—or something.” 

“You'll waste all the milk,” Coconut 
Carns cried. “Get something to catch 
the milk in. That milk is nourishing, 
let me tell you. And the freshest nuts 
have the most milk. Better let me open 


“Get 
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a sack of fresh ones. 
captain?” 

“Those in the basket will do,” Brale 
said, before the captain could make a 
reply. 

The sergeant returned with a ham- 
mer and began attacking the coconuts. 
Detective Brale was leaning against the 
side of the building, but he was watch- 
ing Carns carefully, and his hand was 
still in his coat pocket. Captain Mel- 
chen noticed that, and knew what it 
meant. 

‘Easy with those coconuts, sergeant,” 
srale said. “And, to make the work 
shorter, just punch at their black eyes 
first. When you find one that has a 
soft eye, go after it.” 

He glanced at Coconut Carns as he 
spoke, and caught him licking his lips. 
There was a wild look in the vendor’s 
eyes, too. 

“Here’s—here’s 
the sergeant said. 

“What is it?” Brale asked. 

“The eyes of this one have been 
stuffed with something—looks like tar 
soap and dirt.” 

“T think we’ll be 
nut, sergeant. Crack it 
fully.” 

The sergeant obeyed orders. Out of 
the nut rolled a stream of pearls! 

Carns gave a wild cry and turned to 
run, but Captain Melchen grasped him 
by an arm, and Brale closed in and 
snapped his handcuffs. The sergeant, 
grinning now, examined and cracked 
another nut. 

“The Brander 
formed them. “It 
Cars,” 

“T—I don’t know— 

“But I do. I had my eyes on you. 
The maid slipped you the pearls and 
you dropped them into two empty coco- 
nuts and plugged the eyeholes with 
soap and dropped the nuts into your 


How about it, 


something funny,” 


interested in that 
open—ca re- 
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very clever, 
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basket. We know, now, how the jewels 
have been getting out of those houses 
that have been robbed. You see, Carns, 
I happened to recognize that little maid 
at the Brander place. She is known 
as Chicago Kate, and she makes a spe- 
cialty of fine pearls.” 

“Well, I—I guess that’s all,” Coco- 
nut Carns said. “It’s been a good game 
while it lasted. I’ve worked it for sey- 
eral years, and in half a dozen towns. 
Sometimes with female crooks and 
sometimes with servant girls I got in 
love with me. I guess that’s all.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t all,” Detective Brale 
said. “Remember the place with the 
fat cook, where there was a robbery 
this morning, where there were dia- 
monds missing? Captain, you’d better 
have that cook brought in.” 

“Well, I didn’t have anything to do 
with that!” Carns said. 

“T’ll ascertain that in moment,” 
Detective Brale said. “Sergeant, do 
you like fresh doughnuts? There’s a 
sack of them on the seat of the wagon. 
T had one that was carefully placed on 
top of all the rest. Go after them, ser- 
geant.” 

Carns muttered a curse, and Detective 
Brale laughed. 

“T see that I have guessed correctly,” 
the detective said. “It was a clever 
trick, Carns, but it didn’t work.” 

The sergeant broke one of the dough- 
nuts. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped. 

Captain Melchen bent forward. Dia- 
monds cooked in doughnuts were some- 
thing new to the captain. And who 
would think anything of a cook giving 
a peddler a few fresh doughnuts? 

“You're right, Brale—a clever trick 
that didn’t work,” the captain said. 
“We'll get busy right away and round 
up a few servant girls. Hereafter, peo- 
ple will have to buy their coconuts from 
the stores.” 
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LD Dan Haffney chuckled 
skeptically. Young McKenna, 
with his record of three 
months on the squad, and his 
collection of modern, scientific ideas re- 
garding the principles and practice of 
detective work, provided the veteran 
with continual amusement. He amused 


old Dan so much that they often found 
themselves operating together on a job 
to which Dan never would have thought 
of giving his personal attention except 
for his pleasure in listening to the raw 


rookie’s cocksure notions. 

It was no part of Dan’s duties as 
head of the bureau to be making a com- 
mon-place hock shop inspection down in 
South State Street, notwithstanding the 
fact he and McKenna had been lucky 
enough to stumble on a lot of old-fash- 
ioned jewelry which had been missing 
for less than twenty-four hours. The 
chance discovery had appeased his con- 
science, which had been remjnding him, 
during their walk, that his desk, back 
at headquarters, contained a number 
of more important concerns than the 
regulation interview with shifty-eyed 
fences, who called themselves second- 
hand dealers, and who fawned sicken- 
ingly on their formidable visitor. 

Young McKenna nodded emphati- 
cally. “No, sir—our job’s primarily to 
Prevent crime. Punishing it is only in- 
cidental. There’s no sense in punishing 
a thief for stealing unless it accom- 
plishes one of two things—reforms the 
thief himself, or prevents some other 


lad from taking the same kind of a 
chance. We do half the job, all right. 
We discourage the beginner, maybe. 
But we certainly fall down hard on the 
reform end. Our system simply miakes 
a crook more of a crook than he was 
before we got him. We stick him in 
quod for a year or two, starve him, 
overwork him, deny him every natural 
outlet and contact, and then turn him 
loose. That would be bad enough——” 
Old Dan chuckled again. “You said 
it, Michael, son. Springing a crook is 
bad business. If they all went up for 
life, we’d have it easier——” 
“There’d be more sense in that than 
in what we’re doing now,” said Me- 
Kenna, with a perceptible touch of heat. 
“We pretend to let ’em go, we hand 
em a bluff that the slate’s clean, and a 
few choice words about going straight 
and getting rich on the level. And then 
we slide a card off the bottom of the 
deck. We trail ’em, pinch ’em on 
sight, tip off anybody that’s given one 
of ’em a job, and pretty soon we've 
got ’em back as second offenders. It’s 
not only stupid, it’s crooked. When a 
crook’s finished his stretch we've got 
no more on him than on anybody else.” 
“True for you, Michael,” Old Dan 
nodded. “But the books show we're 
a whole lot more apt to have something 
on him than on an honest an’ industrious 
citizen.” He glanced across the street 
without moving his head, and his voice 
changed slightly. ‘Not but what there’s 
some sense in what you say. There’s 
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times and places where it pays to give 
a crook a chance. I never denied that.” 

“Then why McKenna _bright- 
ened at this unusual concession. 

Old Dan grinned. 

“T’'ll give you a chance to make good 
on some of that scientific dope you've 
been spilling my way, Michael. Make 
that old bird over there, by the fire 
box?” 

McKenna surveyed the melancholy 
figure keenly. The man was old enough 
to have a right to the white hair which 
showed below his shapeless cap. His 
face was lined as if somebody had 
scored it with an engraver’s, tool, and 
a grayish stubble darkened the chin and 
cheeks. The collar of a cheap, faded 
coat was turned up about a lean, corded 
throat, and the thin shoulders sagged 
forward and down. He might have 
posed for a photographic study of 
“Despair” or something equally for- 
lorn. The younger detective shook his 
head. 

“No. Never saw him, but—— 

“That’s so. He went up before your 
day. It’s Whimpering Tim. Ever hear 
of him?” 

McKenna straightened. One of his 
hobbies was to have criminal records 
at his tongue tip, although Old Dan 
often informed him that the files at 
headquarters would carry more infor- 
mation and carry it better than the best 
human memory on earth. 

“Of course. Sentenced in 1911 as a 
third offender. Burglary. Before that 
he did stretches at Sing Sing and Moy- 
amensing, on the same charge. So that’s 
Whimpering Tim, eh?” 

“Uh-huh. That’s him. Let’s give him 
the once-over, on spec, anyway.” 

Dan Haffney pointed a diagonal 
course toward the dismal quarry. Mc- 
Kenna checked him. 

“Hold on, chief. 
of pinching that old wreck? 
he’s improvement, he’s 
Look at him!” 


” 
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“T’m lookin’. Come on. You ought 
to know this bird, anyway. He’s ina 
class by himself, Tim is. I’ll introduce 
you. 

The relic suryeyed the two out of 
dreary eyes. He made no attempt to 
avoid the meeting, but instinctively he 
cringed, and his shoulders lifted patheti- 
cally as if to protect his shrunken neck. 

“Well, Tim, what’s the good word?” 
Old Dan halted before the victim, grin- 
ning in the frozen amiability of the 
oppressor. “I thought we slipped you 
the office to pass up the old town?” 

The ruin quavered. “Go ahead with 
your pinch. You can hang a vag charge 
on me, all right. I’m clean, Dan. I 
ain't fed since they sprung me. Been 
paddin’ around f’r a handout or a soft 
guy with a thin dime. Shoot the works, 
Dan. So long as I eat, it don’t matter 
to me——”’ 

“Clean, eh?’ Old Dan contemplated 
his prey meditatively. “They slipped 
you a ten-spot, didn’t they?” 

“Sure. An’ some dip went through 
me f’r it on the rattler. Honest. Frisk 
me,’ 

Haffney nodded to McKenna, who 
performed the office briskly, in the most 
efficient, modern style, but with a cer- 
tain kindliness, which evidently made 
an impression on the battered wreck. 
He turned his mournful eyes on the 
younger man. 

“He’s handing it to us straight, chief. 
There isn’t°a bent nail on him.” 

McKenna’s voice revealed a fe 
pressed sympathy. 

Haffney jingled his keys, as he had 
a trick of doing when deciding a doubt- 
ful issue. His old, shrewd eyes were 
almost shut, and the lines of his face 
betokened indecision. 

“Well, Tim, if it was up to me, I'd 
take you on that proposition. But I'm 
not handlin’ this job. My friend Mac, 
here, is in charge. Whatever he says 
goes with me. How about it, Michael, 
son? 
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McKenna acted without hesitation. 
His hand plunged into his pocket and 
reappeared with a half dollar. 

“Blow yourself to a meal, Tim,” he 
said brusquely. “You'll feel better with 
something in you. And—get this 
straight, Tim, because it’s on the level 
—you’re getting a new deal, if you want 
it. We’ve got nothing on you, so far. 
Your slate’s clean. So far as I am con- 
cerned you’re no different from the 
mayor. Keep straight and you'll find 
me boosting behind you. You ought to 
be wised up to the crooked stuff by now. 
There’s nothing to it, Tim.” 

The mournful eyes brightened feebly 
as a dirty, clawlike hand enveloped the 
coin. “Say, if that was on the level— 
but I get you. You’re off me if I stool 
f'r you. Nothin’ doin’. Go ahead with 
the pinch. I’m all in, but I ain't ripe 
for the pigeon stunt 

“Guess again. It’s straight, Tim. 
I'll pinch you the first time I see you 
within a hundred yards of another 
crook. but fight shy of your old mob 
and play it honest, and you're just 
like any other citizen with me. That 
goes. See?” 

“All right. You say it goes, and it 
goes. But I heard it before. Thanks 
f'r the stake. I was needin’ that.” 

“This is different,” persisted Mc- 
Kenna. “It’s a new stunt the chief's 
lettin’ me try. I’m giving you a chance, 
Tim. Take it.” 

Conviction came slowly to the ancient 
His forlorn eyes swam in 
a bleary mist of tears, and his whimper- 
ing voice approached an actual sob. 

“If that’s straight why, say, there 
ain't nothin’ I wouldn’t do to square it, 
cap. They made a crook out’n me, 
but I’m white inside. You wait ’n’ see. 
I'll square this. Oh, T e’n still hand 
somethin’ to my friends. I APES 
shuffled off without finishing. 

McKenna whirled on old Dan. “TI 
suppose you think that’s all con, but 
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now 
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“It’s your funeral, Michael. I’ve got 
no hand in this deal. Play it out your 
own way. If Whimpering Tim comes 
through, T’ll say your dope’s good. 
I handed you a raw one, Michael. If 
you c’n cure old Tim with the kind- 
word stuff, your system’s all to the 
good. Go as far as you like.” 

“T will. I'll show you, sir.” Me- 
Kenna set his teeth. “That old fellow’s 
been badgered into crime. He can be 
coaxed out of it a whole lot better than 
he can be kicked out of it. Treat a 
crook like a white man——” 

“Oh, I know—I know. I never said 
there was nothin’ in it, Michael. All 
I said was that there-was times an’ 
places. Maybe—well, we'll see.” 

Michael McKenna dug into his 
trousers pocket. Four times since their 
curbstone interview, Whimpering Tim 
had taken the trouble to slip around 
to his lodgings, after dark, and report. 
He had found a job and was holding it, 
and the whimper went out of his voi 
when he stated the fact. It wasn't 
much of a job, to be sure, but a broken- 
down crook of sixty can’t choose from 
a very wide selection. He swept and 
scrubbed the floors at Izzy Schwartz's 
place, and received, in return, three 
meals a day and a basement bunk near 
the furnace at night, with a dollar or 
two when Izzy felt generous. On the 
three earlier visits he had accepted Mc- 
Kenna’s coin with gratitude, but now 
he shook his head. 

“I’m on my own, now,” he declared. 
“T ain’t askin’ no help from my friends. 
This ain’t no touch. I just come round 
to let you know you didn’t pull no bone 
when you handed me a chance. Scrub 
bin’ floors down to Izzy’s joint ain't 
nothin’ wonderful, mebbe, but it’s a 
whole lot better’n stir.” 

“You bet it is, Tim.” 

McKenna shook hands. The with- 
ered old fingers were pink and damp 
from the slush-bucket. Besides, Me- 
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Kenna had taken pains to verify the 
story of the job. Whimpering Tim 
actually was working at it, and Izzy 
Schwartz, cautiously consulted, ad- 
mitted that he seemed interested. 

“Goes at it like he liked it,” said 
Izzy. “F’r an old bird, he’s all right.” 

Which, in due course, McKenna re- 
ported triumphantly to Old Dan Haff- 
ney. 

Dan heard it with philosophic calm. 
“Tt looks like you called the turn, 
Michael,” he conceded mildly. “I never 
said you couldn’t treat a crook white. 
I said there was times and places——” 

“All right.” McKenna nodded know- 
ingly. “You'll see, some day.” 

“T might, at that,” said Old Dan cau- 
tiously. “You never can tell.” 

Now, with Whimpering Tim’s firm 
refusal of further charity to confirm the 
previous evidence of his reform, Mc- 
Kenna looked forward happily to an- 
other “I-told-you-so” interview with his 
chief. But Whimpering Tim hadn’t 
finished. He leaned closer and low- 
ered his wheezing voice to a whisper. 

“Yuh know I said I wouldn’t fall for 
the pigeon stuff, cap. Well, I wouldn’t 
—not f’r coin, anyways. But—it’s sorta 
different, the way things lays between 
you ’n’ me. I been studyin’ about it. 
Looks like I’d ought to come back at 
you, some way, an’ there ain’t only 
one.” 

McKenna restrained a lively tempta- 
tion to encourage this train of thought. 

Whimpering Tim had shaken off his 
old criminal associations. It would be 
a shame to revive them, even for a 
praiseworthy purpose. The old man 
was trying hard to run straight, and 
if he kept clear of his friends he might 
accomplish it. If he were back among 
them, McKenna knew that the tempta- 
tion of easy money would be too strong 
for him. It was expecting too much 
of the kindness system to ask it to keep 
a weak, feeble old man scrubbing the 
uninviting floors of a cheap saloon for 
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his food and shelter, when he could 
perhaps pull off a lucky theft and live 
soft for months on the proceeds. Me- 
Kenna shook his head, not without re- 
gret. 

“No, Tim. Never mind that. Keep 
away from your old push. They'll only 
get you back at the game again.” 

Tim drew himself up with a pathetic 
suggestion of pride. “I wasn’t figurin’ 
on turnin’ up none 0’ my pals,” he said, 
“They’re mostly croaked or inside, any- 
ways. But, y’ see, cap, there’s a good 
many guns hangs out around Izzy’s 
joint, and sometimes they gets chinin’ 
sorta careless over their booze. I was 
thinkin’ that mebbe I c’d tip you off on 
some job——” 

“That’s different,” said McKenna, 
touched at thés sign of gratitude. “I'd 
be glad, of course. I’d always rather 
prevent a job than pick up the lad that 
turned it, anyway. But any time you 
get anything that looks good, tip me 
off, Tim, and we'll call it all square. 
You can reach me by phone here, you 
know, if it’s after hours. I’m generally 
in” 

“All right. It might be good, at that, 
cap. Yuh know that Dunbar job, down 
in Hot Spot Corner. Well, I got a line 
on the guy that bumped the guy off. 
I heard some guns talkin’ las’ night, an’, 
thinks I, the cap’ll mebbe want to know 
about this, so I come down ¥ 

“You listen hard, ‘Tim—listen with 
both ears!” 

McKenna was eager. The Dunbar 
murder had been a peculiarly annoying 
affair to the bureau—a broad daylight 
job for which no arrest ever had been 
made. 

“If you can put me on to that guy, 
why, I don’t know what TI wouldn't do 
for you.” 

“You done it already,” said Whim- 
pering Tim. “So long, cap. I'll leave 
you know if anythin’ turns up.” 
McKenna meant to keep the develop- 
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ment under his hat, but he couldn’t re- 
sist rubbing it into Old Dan Haffney. 

The grizzled veteran heard it calmly. 
“Looks like you’d played the winnin’ 
number, Michael,” he conceded. “If 
old Tim tips you off to the Dunbar job 
I'll blow him to a new suit, myself. 
You know, Michael, I never said I 
didn’t believe in treating a crook white. 
I only said e 

“I know all about the time-and-place 
stuff,” said McKenna, laughing. “Save 
it, chief. You don’t have to hedge 
with me.” 

Haffney nodded. “No, I guess not.” 
He chuckled as McKenna closed the 
door after him. ‘Times and places,” 
he muttered under his breath. “Times 
and places. Hmf! Looks like we'd 
called ‘em both right, between us.” 


“Yes—go on, Tim. What is it?” 
McKenna leaned toward the transmit- 
ter eagerly, as he recognized the plain- 
tive whisper that came to him over the 
wires, 

“If you want to pick up that guy I 
was tellin’ you about the other night, 
you beat it down to the corner of 
Thirty-first and Fenster. You'll find 
three of ’em waitin’ under the steps 
in front of a joint there. They got a 
big play on, the way they talked—a 
stickup job, I’d say. They got their 
gats from the bar before they started. 
They keep ’em in there, you know. You 
better get some help if you can. They’re 
bad actors, cap.” 

McKenna was halfway into his coat 
by the time the operator had broken the 
connection. He was chuckling under 
his breath. The Dunbar murder, not 
to speak of two birds of similar feather, 
nipped in the very act of a holdup! All 
because he had given a bruken-down 
ld scoundrel a kind word and a 
friendly lift, instead of sending him up 
on a vagrancy charge! Did it pay to 
be white, even to crooks? Well—he 
Was running toward the corner where 
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a car rumbled promisingly toward him 
—did it pay to be good to crooks? He 
laughed as he cuddled the butt of his 
gun and made sure of his bracelets in 
the opposite pocket. 

He dropped off four squares short of 
his destination and made _ himself 
known to the harness bull on the beat, 
to whom he confided something of his 
errand. For safety’s sake they com- 
mandeered another flatfoot, from the 
adjoining beat, and, thus reénforced, 
they approached the rendezvous with- 
out attempting to conceal their coming. 
As they came abreast of the battered 
stone stairway, with the dark cave be- 
low it, they sprang sharply aside and 
covered the hollow with their three 
guns. For a moment McKenna had a 
stab of doubt. Suppose no one was 
there, after all! Suppose old Tim had 
sent him on a wild-goose chase, clear 
out here in Cottage Grove? Even the 
flatfeet would hand him the 

But something moved in the darkness, 
and a snarling voice spoke—sheer mu- 
sic in Michael McKenna’s ear. “Well, 
you got us. Get busy, why don’t yuh?” 

The two uniformed men got busy 
promptly. There were three men in 
the shelter, just as Whimpering Tim 
had said. And McKenna nodded, a bit 
soberly, as a hasty search revealed the 
fact that all three carried wicked-look- 
ing guns. Dragged into the pale radi- 
ance of an arc light, while one of the 
harness men rang for the wagon, one 
of them stood identified beyond mistake. 
McKenna had studied his mug only that 
morning and “made” him instantly as 
a yegg badly wanted in Kansas City 
on a murder charge. He laughed out- 
right. Did it pay to be white to a 
down-and-out crook? Did it pay? 
Michael McKenna promised himself 
that a fair half of his split in the re- 
wafd should go to Whimpering Tim. 

He rode down to headquarters with 
the prisoners and saw them safely in 
the “basement,” after the pleasing dis- 
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covery that there were fifteen or twenty 
counts against the pair he had not rec- 
ognized, quite aside from the possibility 
of proving the murder of Dunbar, with 
Whimpering Tim’s assistance. He felt 
his chest expanding. As he was going 
out, the doorman stopped him. 

“The chief wants to see you, Mc- 
Kenna.” 

McKenna chuckled. This was luck 
—to find Old Dan Haffney downtown 
at this hour of the morning, instead 
of haying to wait till nine to spring 
the tale on him. Old Dan, with his 
everlasting refrain of the time and 
place to be good to crooks! He’d have 
to admit that McKenna had picked a 
good time and a better place, at least 
as—— 

Old Dan was writing at his desk. 
Penmanship came hard to him, even 
after years of enforced attention to it. 
He breathed audibly as he formed the 
letters, and the tip of his tongue pro- 
truded and contorted itself in sympathy 
with his digital exertions. It was a 
minute or more before he spoke, and 
he did not look up, even then. 

“Michael, son,” he “oo take 
a look at what’s in the back room and 
then come in here f’r your medals.” 

McKenna hesitated, wary of one of 
Old Dan’s rare practical jokes. But the 
chief’s back, as he resumed his labori- 
ous manipulations of the pen, reassured 
him. He went. The first thing which 
impacted on his vision was Whimpering 
Tim, his shriveled old face twisted into 
a mask of vicious anger, his thin, claw- 
like hands lifted and menacing, in spite 
of the iron which manacled his wrists, 

the object of the kindness-to-crooks 
method broke away from the uniformed 
man who had held him and sprang, 
like a wicked, maddened old cat, 
straight at Michael McKenna’s face. 

On more than one occasion McKenna 
had watched a devil peep at him out of 
a pair of eyes, but the shock of seeing 
the flaming hate in Whimpering Tim’s 
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took him helplessly by surprise. It was 
as if some worn-out truck horse, turned 
out to die, suddenly had acquired the 
spitefulness of a wild stallion—as jf 
some feeble old dog had gone mad. He 
was too dumfounded at the complete 
transformation in his protégé to pay 
close heed to the words which snarled 
out between the twisted lips. Whim- 
pering Tim would have reached him 
with those eager, curved fingers if the 
harness bull had not caught him in time 
and jerked him back. Michael Me- 
Kenna was too stupefied even for self- 
defense. 

“What's it all about?” he demanded. 

The guard jerked his head toward 
the closed door of Haffney’s office. 

“Ask the chief,” he said, struggling 
with his frenzied captive. “I 
get this old buzzard downstairs.’ 

McKenna went back. Haffney still 
was struggling with his rebellious pen, 
his head on one side, his tongue imi- 
tating the motions of his stiffened fin- 
gers. He paid no heed to the inter- 
ruption until, evidently, he reached the 
welcome stage at which he had merel 
to sign his name. He wrote the two 
words with a visibly diminished effort 
and looked up with a long, deep sigh 
of relief, whirling his swivel chair so 
that he faced McKenna. 

“Well, Michael, they tell me you 
made a prize pinch. Fischer and Roach 
and that Bohunk they want down at 
K. C. Good work, son.” 

McKenna “Yes. And I 
made it because Whimpering Tim 
tipped me off. If it hadn’t been for 
him they’d have made another play and 
a safe get-away. He handed me the 
whole thing, start and finish. And I 
come back here and find the poor old 
skate wearing bracelets! He thinks I 
crossed him. Tried to jump me, cuffs 
and all. I tell you, chief, I won’t stand 
for it. He——” 

“So it was Tim. eh? He tipped you 

f! I thought 
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that would be the way of it. All be- 
cause you handed him the kindness 
treatment, too. Well, I always said 
there was times and places ie 

“What’s the idea of pinching him, 
then? He’s showed he was on the 
level with us, hasn’t he? I guess / 

Hafiney shook his head regretfully. 
“Michael, I reckon the kindness treat- 
ment didn’t work any too good on 
Whimpering Tim. Uh-huh. Looks 
like nothin’ ’d cure that bird except 
mebbe some o’ this here poison gas you 
read about. Not but what there’s 

‘But he’s proved he’s square. 
would he tip me off if he si 

“That’s what was interestin’ me, 
Michael. When you come in here and 
handed me that line o’ soft music ’t 
Tim had just sung you, I started won- 
derin’ why he’d come through with the 
pigeon stunt on his own motion. You 
see, Michael, I don’t know much about 
crooks, after forty-two years in this 
business, but one thing I’m kinda sure 
about. I’m more afraid of ’em when 
they want to hand me a favor than 
when I see ’em reach for their gats. 
A crook gets kind-hearted toward a 
bull just about the time he’s framin’ 
somethin’ extra rough. So, when you 
spilled that line o’ sob stuff 0’ Tim’s 
I took a chance an’ put Payne an’ 
Whitehead on him. He never seen 
either o’ them. They joined on while 
he was inside—like you. An’ that’s 
why Whimpering Tim’s in there in- 
stead 0’ ridin’ the rods.” 

He paused and regarded Michael 
benevolently. “You see, Michael, Tim 
framed those three guns so as he could 
cash in on the play they had ribbed 
up. It wasn’t a stickup stunt, son. 
They had a guy inside at the piano 
plant, and the game was to blow the 
box after the watchman had rung the 
clock, around two, I judge. Tim must 
ha’ heard ’em dopin’ it out down at 
Izzy's, just like he told you. Only he 
fixed it to suit him, you see. He let you 
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hop in and pinch the three yeggs while 
they waited f’r some signal ’r other 
from the lad inside, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if he figgered ’t you’d pull the 
cop off’n his beat just about the right 
time, too. An’ while you was out there 
gatherin’ in your three birds, old Tim 
goes up to the plant and gets the high 
sign himself. He figgered you’d hand 
him a bullet-proof alibi, see? Just like 
you tried to, just now, Michael. Only 
the watchman butted in before Payne 
an’ Whitehead, an’ Tim plugged him 
proper. It’s a croak job, now. That’ll 
cure Tim o’ the crooked stuff, all right. 
I kinda doubt if anythin’ else would do 
it—not even the kindness-treatment 
stunt you’re so stuck on, Michael.” 

He paused and contemplated the 
chopfallen McKenna with a benignant 
eye. “Not but what it’s a good system 
—at the right time an’ place * 

The harried McKenna _ exploded. 
“All right, chief. I'll bite. You been 
holding that bait in front of me so long 
it’s only right for me to do it. When's 
the time and where’s the place you’re 
always talking about?” 

Old Dan Haffney nodded amiably. 
“That’s right, Michael. I was waitin’ 
f’r you to ask me that question. I’d 
have told you before, only you didn’t 
act to me like a man ’t wanted advice 
’r information without he asked f’r it. 
But I see I was wrong. You're willin’ 
to learn somethin’ from an old has- 
been, eh? Well, write this down in one 
o’ your notebooks, Michael. It’s worth 
rememberin’. The best place to be good 
to an habitual crook is on the inside of 
a nice, solid jail, an’ the best time is 
about the night before they stick him in 
the chair. It ain’t safe in the open air, 
Michael. You ain’t goin’ to have a 
boneheaded relic like me to be under 
you with a cushion when you hit the 
earth—not always, anyway.” 

And for once Michael McKenna dis- 
covered that he had nothing whatever 
to say. 
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Sir Stanley Belcom, first commissioner of police, warns King to guard Maisie, who leaves the 
stage and takes an apartment alone in London. While Colonel] Boundary and “Swell” Crewe are 
attempting to blackmail a wealthy manufacturer, Jack o' Judgment bursts in upon them and rescues 
the intended victim. Stunned for a moment, the conspirators recover their poise in time to rash 
to the window and see Maisie White leaving the apartment house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LISTENER AT THE DOOR, 


AISIE WHITE had taken up 
her abode in a modest flat in 
Doughty Street, Bloomsbury. 
The building had been origi- 

nally intended for a dwelling house, but 

its enterprising owner had fitted a kitch- 
enette and a bathroom to every floor 
and had made each suite self-contained. 





She found the one bedroom and a 
sitting room quite sufficient for her 
needs. Since the day of her father’s 


departure she had not heard from him, 
and she had resolutely refused to worry. 
What was Solomon White’s association 
with the Boundary gang, she could only 
guess. She knew it had been an im- 
portant one, but her fears on his behalf 
had less to do with the action the police 
might against him, than with 
Boundary’s sinister threat. 

She had other reasons for leaving the 
stage than she had told Stafford King. 
On the stage she was a marked woman, 


take 


movements could be followed 
she 
She 


and her 
for at least three hours in the day; 
was anxious for more anonymity. 

was conscious of two facts as she opened 
the outer door that night to let her- 
self into the hallway and hurried up 
to her apartments. The first was, that 
she had been followed home, and that 
impression was the more important of 
the two. She did not switch on the light 
when she entered her room, but, bolting 
the door behind her, she moved swiftly 
to the window and raised it sc 
Looking out, she saw two men on the 
standing to- 


opposite side of the street, 
gether in consultation. It was too dark 
to recognize them, but she thought that 
one figure was that of Pinto Silva. 

She was not frightened, but neverthe- 
less she looked thoughtfully at the tele- 


phone, and her hand was on the 


ceiver before she changed her mind. 

e 1 hea 
\fter all, they would know where sh¢ 
lived, and an inquiry at her agents or 


even at the theater, would tell ihem 





letters had been re- 
moment, 
blinds and 


her 
She hesitated a 


to where 
addressed. 
then pulled down 

switched on the light. 

Outside the two men saw the light 
flash up and watched her shadow cross 
the blind. 

“It is Maisie all right,” said Pinto. 
“Now tell me what happened.” 

In a few words Crewe described the 
scene which he had witnessed in the 
Albemarle flat. 

“Impossible!” said Pinto. “Are you 
suggesting that Maisie is Jack o’ Judg- 
ment?” 

Crewe shrugged his shoulders. 

“T know nothing about it,” he said. 
“There are the facts.” 

Pinto looked up at the light again. 

“I’m going across to see her,” he said. 

Crewe made a grimace. 


the 


“Ts that wise?” he asked. ‘She 
doesn’t know we have followed her 
home. Won’t she be suspicious?” 


Pinto shrugged his shoulders. 

“She's a pretty clever girl,” he said, 
“and if she doesn’t know we’re outside 
there’s nothing of Solomon White in 
her composition.” 

He crossed the road and struck a 
match to discover which was her bell. 
He guessed right the first time. Maisie 
heard the tinkle and knew what it por- 
tended. She had not started to dis- 
robe, and after a few moments’ hesita- 
tion she went down the stairs and 
opened the door. 

“It is rather a late hour to call on 
you,” said Pinto pleasantly, “but we 
saw you going away from Albemarle 
and could not overtake you.” 

There was a question in his voice, 
though he did not give it actual words. 

“It is rather late for small talk,” she 
said coolly; “is there any reason for 
your call?’ 

“Well, Miss White, there were sev- 
tral things I wanted to talk to you 
about,” said Pinto, taken aback by her 
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calm. “Have you heard from your 
father?” 
“Don't you think,” she said, “it 


would be better if you came at a more 
conventional hour? I don’t feel in- 
clined to gossip on the doorstep, and 
I’m afraid I can’t ask you in.” 

“The colonel is worrying,” 
hastened to explain. “You see, Solly’s 
one of his best friends.” 

The girl laughed softly. 

“IT know,” she said. “I heard the 
colonel talking to my father at 
Horsham,” she added meaningly. 

“You’ve got to make allowances for 
the colonel,’ urged Pinto. “He lost 
his temper, but he’s feeling all right 
now. Couldn’t you persuade your 
father to communicate with us—with 
him?” 

She shook her head. 

“T am not in a position to communi- 
cate with my father,” she replied 
quietly ; “I am just as ignorant of his 
whereabouts as you are. If anybody 
is anxious, it is surely myself, Mr. 
Silva.” 

“And another point,” Silva went on, 
so that there should be no gap in the 
conversation, “why did you give up 
your theatrical engagements, Maisie? 
I took a lot of trouble to get them for 
you, and it is stupid to jeopardize your 
career. I have plenty of influence, but 
managers will not stand that kind of 
treatment, and when you go back 

“IT am not going back,” she said. 
“Really, Mr. Silva, you must excuse me 
to-night. I am very tired after a hard 
day’s work and ” She checked her- 
self. 

“What are you doing now, Maisie?” 
asked Silva curiously. 

“T have no wish to prolong this con- 
versation,” said the girl, “but there is 
one thing I should like to say, and that 
is that I would prefer you to call me 
‘Miss White.’ ” 

“All right, all 


Pinto 








right,” said Silva 
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genially. “And what were you doing at 
the flat to-night, Mai—Miss White?” 

“Good night,” said the girl, and closed 
the door in his face. 

He cursed angrily in the dark and 
raised his hand to rap on the panel of 
the door, but thought better of it, and, 
turning, walked back to the interested 
Crewe, who stood in the shadow of a 
lamp-post, watching the scene. 

“Well?” asked Crewe. 

“Confound the girl, she won’t talk,” 
grumbled Silva. “I’d give something 
to break that pride of hers, Crewe. By 
Jove, I'll do it one of these days,” he 
added between his teeth. 

Crewe laughed. 

“There’s no sense in becoming ex- 
cited because a girl turns you down,” 
he said. “What did she say about the 
flat? And what did she say about her 
visit to Albemarle Place?” 

“She said nothing,” said the other 
shortly. “Come along; let’s go back to 
the colonel.’ 

On the return journey he declined to 
be drawn into any kind of conversation, 
and Crewe, after one or two attempts 
to procure enlightenment as to the re- 
sult of the interview, relapsed into si- 
lence. 

They found the colonel waiting for 
them, and to all appearances the colo- 
nel was undisturbed by the happenings 
of the evening. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“She admits she 
Pinto. 

“What was she doing?” 

“You’d better ask her yourself,” said 
the other with some asperity; “I tell 
you, colonel, I can’t handle that 
woman.” 

“Nobody ever thought you could,” 
said the colonel. “Did she give you 
any idea as to what her business was?” 

Pinto shook his head, and the colonel 
paced the room thoughtfully, his big 
hands in his pockets. 

“Here’s the situation,” he 


was here,” said 


said. 
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“There’s some outsider who’s following 
every movement we make, who knew 
that boob from Huddersfield was com- 
ing, and who knew what our business 
was. That somebody was this infernal 
Jack o’ Judgment, but who is Jack o’ 
Judgment, hey?” He looked round 
fircely. “I'll tell you who he is,” he 
went on, speaking slowly; “he’s some- 
body who knows our gang as well as 
we know it ourselves, somebody who 
has been on the inside, somebody who 
has access, or who has had access, to 
our working methods; in fact,” using 
his pet phrase, ‘‘a business associate.” 

“Rubbish!” said Pinto. 

This polished man of Portugal, who 
had come into the gang very late in 
the day, was one of the few people 
who were privileged to offer blunt op- 
position to the leader of the Boundary 
gang. 

“You might as well say it is I, o1 
that it is Crewe, or Dempsey, or——” 

“Or White,” said the colonel slowly 
“Don’t forget White.” 

They stared at him. 

“What do you mean?” asked Crewe 
with a frown. White had been a fa- 
vorite of his. “How could it be 
White?” 

“Why shouldn’t it be White?” said 
the colonel. “When did Jack o’ Judg- 
ment make his first appearance? I'll 
tell you. About the time we started 
getting busy framing up something 
against White. Did we ever see him 
when White was with us? No! Isn't 
it obviously somebody who has been 
a business associate and knows our 
little ways? Why, of course it is. Tell 
me somebody else. You don’t suggest 
it is Snow Gregory, anyway,” he added 
sarcastically. 

Crewe shivered and half closed his 
eyes. 

“For Heaven’s sake 
Snow Gregory,” he said irritab 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” retorted the colo- 
nel. “He’s worth money and life and 


mention 
ly 


don’t 
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liberty to us, Crewe. He’s an awful 
example that keeps some of our busi- 
ness associates on the straight path. 
Not,” he added with elaborate care, 
“not that we were in any way responsi- 
ble for his untimely end. But he died 
—providentially. A dope fiend’s bad 
enough, but a dope fiend who talks and 
boasts and tells me, as he told me in 
this very room, just where he’d put me, 
isa mighty dangerous man, Crewe.” 

“Did he do that?” asked Crewe with 
interest. 

The colonel nodded. 

“In this very room where you're 
standing,” he said impressivley. “At 
the end of that table he stood, all lit 
up with coke, and he told me things 
about our organization that I thought 
nobody knew but myself. That’s the 
worst of drugs,” he said, shaking his 
head reprovingly, “you never know how 
clever they’ll make a man, and they 
made Snow a bit too clever. I’m not 
saying that 1 regretted his death—far 
from it. I don’t know how he got 
mixed up in the affair, but 4 

“Oh, shut up!” interrupted Pinto. 
‘Why go on acting before us? We 
were all in it.” 

“Hush!” said 
glance at the door. 

There was a silence. 
fixed on the door. 

“Did you hear anything?” 
colonel under his breath. 

His face was a shade paler than they 
had ever remembered seeing it. 

“It is nothing,” said Pinto. 
fellow’s got on your nerves.” 

The colonel walked to the sideboard 
ind poured out a generous portion of 
whisky and drank it at a gulp. 

“Lots of things are getting on my 
nerves,” he said, “but nothing gets on 
my nerves so much as losing money. 
Crewe, we've got to go after that York- 
shireman again—at least somebody has 
got to go after him.” 

“And that somebody is not going to 


the colonel with a 
All eyes were 


asked the 
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be me,” said Crewe quietly; “I did 
my part of the business. Let Pinto 
have a turn.” 

Pinto Silva shook his head. 

“We'll drop him,” he said decisively ; 
and for the first time Crewe realized 
how dominating a factor Pinto had be- 
come in the government of the band. 
“We'll drop him “ 

Suddenly he stopped and craned his 
head round. 

It was he who had heard something 
near the door, and now, with noiseless 
steps, he tiptoed across the room, went 
to the door, and, gripping the handle, 
opened it suddenly. A gun had ap- 
peared in his hand, but he did not use 
it. Instead, he darted through the open 
doorway, and they heard the sound of 
a struggle. Presently he came back, 
dragging by the collar a man. 

“Got him!” he said triumphantly, 
and hurled his captive into the nearest 
chair. 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE COLONEL EMPLOYS A DETECTIVE. 


THEIR prisoner was a stranger. He 
was a lean, furtive-looking man of 
thirty-five, below middle height, respect- 
ably dressed, and, at first glance, the 
colonel, whose hobby was distinguishing 
at a look the social standing of hu- 
manity, was unable to place him. 

Crewe locked the door. 

“Now then,” said the colonel, “what 
were you doing, listening at my door? 
Was that his game, Mr. Silva?” 

“That was his game,” said the other, 
brushing his hands. 

“What have you got to say before | 
send for the police?” asked the colonel 
virtuously. ‘What have you got to say 
for yourself? Sneaking about a gen 
tleman’s flat, listening at keyholes!” 

The man, who had been roughly 
handled, had risen and was putting his 
collar straight. If he had been taken 
aback by the sudden onslaught, he was 
completely self-possessed now. 
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“Tf you want to send for the police 
you'd better start right away,” he said. 
“You've got a telephone, haven’t you? 
Perhaps I'll have a job for the police- 
man, too. You’ve no right to assault 
me, my friend,” he said, addressing 
Pinto resentfully. 

“What were you doing 
colonel. 

“Find out,” said the man sharply. 

The colonel stroked his long mus- 
tache, and his manner underwent a 
change. 

“Now look here, old man,” he said 
almost jovially, “we’re all friends here, 
and we don’t want any trouble. I dare 
say you’ve made a mistake, and my 
friend has made a mistake. Have a 
whisky-and-soda ?” 

The man grinned crookedly. 

“Not me, thank you,’ he said em- 
phatically. “If I remember rightly, 
there was a young gentleman who took 
a glass of water in North Lambeth 
Police Court the other day, and——”’ 

The colonel’s eyes narrowed. 

“Well, sit down and be sociable. If 
you're suggesting that I’m going to 
poison you you're also suggesting that 
you know something which I don’t 
want you to tell, or that you have dis- 
covered one of those terrible secrets 
that the newspapers are all writing 
about. Now be a sensible man; have 
a drink.” 

The man hesitated. 

“You have a drink of whisky out of 
the same bottle, and I'll join you.” 

“Help yourself,” said the colonel 
good-naturedly ; “give me any glass you 
like.” 

The man went to the sideboard, 
poured out two portions and sent the 
soda water sizzling into the long glasses. 

“Here’s yours and here’s mine,” he 
said. “Good luck!” 

He drank the whisky off, after he 
had seen the colonel drink his, and 
wiped his mouth with a gaudy handker- 
chief. 
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“I’m taking it for granted,” said the 
colonel, “that we’ve made no mistake 
and that you were listening at our door, 
Now we want no unpleasantness, and 
we'll talk about this matter as sensible 
human beings, and man to man.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” said the 
other, smacking his lips. 

“You've been sent here to watch me.” 

“IT may have and I may not haye,” 
said the other. 

Pinto shifted impatiently, but the 
colonel stopped him with a look. 

“Now let me see what you are,” 
mused the colonel, still wearing that 
benevolent smile of his. “You're not 
an ordinary tradesman. You've got a 
look of the book canvasser about you. 
I have it—you’re a private detective!” 

The man smirked. 

“Perhaps I am,” said he; “and,” he 
added, “perhaps I’m not.” 
The colonel slapped 

shoulder. 

“Of course you are,” he said confi- 
dently. ‘We don’t see shrewd-looking 
fellows like you every day. You're a 
detective!” 

“Not official,” said the man quickly. 

He had all the English private de- 
tective’s fear of posing as the genuine 
article. 

“Now look here,” said the colonel. 
“I’m going to be perfectly straight with 
you, and you’ve got to be straight witli 
me. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“Quite fair,” said the man. “If I’ve 
been misconducting myself in any man 
ner——” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the colonel 
politely. “My friends here will apolo- 
gize for handling you roughly, I'm 
sure; won’t you, Mr. Silva?” 
said the other without an) 
great heartiness. He was tired of this 
conversation and was anxious to know 
where it was leading. 

“You're not in the private detective 
business for your health,” said the colo- 
nel, and the man shook his head. “I 


him on_ the 


“Sure!” 
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bet you’re working for a firm that’s 
paying you about three pounds a week 
and your miserable expenses—a dog’s 
life.” 

“You're quite right there,” said the 
man—and he spoke with the earnestness 
of the ill-used wage earner. “It is a 
dog’s life; out in all kinds of weather. 
all hours of the day and night, and 
never so much as ‘thank you’ for any 
work you do. Why, we get no credit 
at all, sir. If we go into the witness 
box the lawyers treat us like dirt.” 

“I absolutely agree with you,” said 
the colonel, shaking his head. “TI think 
the private detective business in this 
country isn’t appreciated as it ought to 
be. And it is very curious we should 
have met you,” he went on. “Only this 
evening I was saying to my friends 
here that we ought to get a good man 
to look after our interests. You've 
heard about me, I’m sure, Mr. ia 

“Snakit,” said the other. “Here’s my 
card.” 

He produced a card from his waist- 
coat pocket, and the colonel read it. 

“Mr. Horace Snakit,” he said, “of 
Dooby & Somes. Now what do you 
say to coming into our service ?” 

The man blinked. 

_ “Ive got a good job——” he began 
inconsistently. 

“Tll give you a better—six pounds 
a week, regular expenses and an allow- 
ance for dressing.” 

“It’s a go!” said Mr. Snakit promptly. 

“Well you can consider yourself en- 
gaged right away. Now, Mr. Snakit, 
as frankness is the basis of our inter- 
course, you will tell me at once whzther 
you were engaged in watching me?” 

“Til admit that, sir,” said the man 
readily. “I had a job to watch you 
and to discover if you knew the where- 
abouts of a certain person.” 

“Who engaged you?” 

Well,” the man hesitated, “I don’t 
know whether it isn’t betraying the con- 
fidence of a client.” He waited for 
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some encouragement to pursue the path 
of rectitude and honor, but received 
none. “Well, I'll tell you candidly, 
our firm has been engaged by a young 
lady. She brought me here to-night.” 

“Miss White, eh?” said the colonel 
quickly. 

“Miss White it was, sir,” said Snakit. 

“So that was why she was here? 
She wanted to show you 

“Just where your rooms were, sir,” 
said the man. “She also wanted to 
show me the back stairs, by which I 
could get out of the building if I wanted 
to.” 

“What 
tions?” 

“Just to watch you, sir, and if I had 
an opportunity, when you were out, to 
sneak in and look around.” 

“T see,” said the colonel. “Crewe, 
just take Mr. Snakit downstairs and tell 
him where to report. Fix up his pay 
—you know.” He gave a significant 
sideways jerk of his head, and Crewe 
escorted the gratified little detective 
from the apartment. 

When the door had closed the colo 
nel turned on Silva. 

“Pinto,” he said—and there was a 
rumble in his voice which betrayed his 
anger—‘that girl is dangerous. She 
may or may not know where her fathe: 
is; this detective business may be a 
blind. Probably Snakit was sent here 
knowing that he would be captured and 
would talk.” 

“That struck me, too,” said Pinto. 

“She’s dangerous,” repeated the colo 
nel. He resumed his promenade tj 
and down the room. “She’s an active 
worker, and she’s working against us 
Now I'm going to settle with Miss 
White,”” he said gratingly; “I’m going 
to settle with her for good and all. I 
don’t she knows, but she 
probably knows too much. She’s hand 
in glove with the police and maybe she’s 
her father. You'll get 
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Phillopolis to-morrow in the 
morning 
The other's eyes 
“Phillopoli is?” He 
“You're not going to 


The colonel faced him squarely. 


here 





opened. 
almost gasped. 


‘You’ve had your chance with the 
girl and you’ve missed it,” he said; 
“you've tried your fancy method of 


courting and you’ve fallen down.” 
“But I’m not going to stand for Phil- 
lopolis,”’ said the other, with tense face. 
“T tell you I like the girl. There’s go- 
ing to be none of that smuggling 
“Oh, there isn’t, isn’t there?” 
the colonel in his silkiest tone. 
suddenly he leaned forward 
and his face was the 





said 


Then 
across the table, 
face of a devil. 


‘There’s only one Boundary gang, 
Pinto, and this is it,” he said between 


his clenched white teet h; “and there’s 
Dan Boundary, and that’s me! 
you get me, Pinto? You can go 
a long way with me if I happen to be 
going that way. But you stand in the 
read and you're what’s 


only one 
Do 


going to get 


coming to you! I’ve been good to you, 
Pinto. I’ve stood your interference be- 
ause a amused me. But you oppose 
me, rea ppose me, and you'll know 


=% 


Did - you get that? 
“T got it,” said Pinto sullenly. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE GREEK. 


meee, of the Boundary 
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followed. 


The main was boundary 


self, with his verge finan- 
il genius, his plausibility, his lightning 
exploitation of every advantage which 


twardly he was the head 


small but 
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operations which never appeared in the 
official records of the companies. 
The side lines of the gang came 


through force of circumstances. Men, 
good, bad, and indifferent, were drawn 
into the orbit of its activities, as ex- 


traordinary circumstances arose or dire 
necessities dictated. Throughout the 
length and breadth of Britain, through 
France, Italy, and, the days before 
the war, in Germany, in Russia, and in 
the United States, were men, who, if 
they could not be described as agents, 
were at least ready tools. 

He had a finger in every unsavory 
pie. The bank robber discharged from 
jail did not ask Colonel Boundary to 
finance him in the purchase of a new 
kit of tools—an up-to-date burglar’s kit 
costs a considerable amount—but there 
were people who would lend the money, 
which eventually came out of the 
nel’s pocket. Some of the businesses 
he financed were on the border line of 
into which his 
vere frankly infa- 
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respectability. Some 
money was ‘sunk 
mous. But it was a popular fiction 
that he knew nothing of these, or, if 
he did know that he was financing a 
scoundrel, it insisted that that 
was engaged in—so far as 
the colonel knew-—legitimate enterprise. 

Paul Phillopolis was a small Greek 
who had an office in Mincing 
room at the top of four 
On the glass panel 
announcement: 


was 
scoundrel 


merchant, 
Court—a 
flights of 
door 
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Occasionally he would be seen away 
from his customary haunt, discussing 
with a compatriot some very urgent 
business, which few knew about. [or 
there were ships which cleared from 
the Greek ports, carrying cargoes to 
the order of Mr. Phillopolis, which did 
not appear in any bill of lading. 
Armenian girls, girls from South Russia, 
from Greece, from Smyrna, en route 
to a promised land, looked forward to 
the realization of those wonderful vi- 
sions which the Greek agent had so 
carefully sketched. 

In half a dozen South American 
towns the proprietors of as many dance 
halls would look over the new importa- 
tions approvingly and remit their bank 
drafts to the merchant of Mincing 
Court. 

The colonel departed from his usual 
practice and met the Greek himself, the 
place of meeting being a small hotel 
in Aldgate. Whatever .other pretenses 
the colonel made, he did not attempt 
to continue the fiction that he was igno- 
rant of the Greek’s trade. 

“Paul,” he said, after the first greet- 
ings were over, “I’ve been a good 
friend to you.” 

“You have, indeed, colonel,” said the 
man gratefully. He spoke English with 
a very slight accent, for he had been 
born and educated in London. “If ever 
I can render you a service is 

“You can,” said the colonel, “but it 
is not going to be easy.” 

The Greek eyed him curiously. 

“Easy or hard,” he said, “I’ll go 
through with it.” 

The colonel nodded. 

“How is the business in South 
America?” he asked suddenly. 

The Greek spread out his hands in 
deprecation. 





“Very poor,” he said tragically. “All 
those beautiful girls waiting for music 
hall engagements and impossible to send 
them because of the unsettled condition 
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of their countries. I must have lost 
thousands of pounds.” 

“The demand hasn’t slackened off, 
eh?” asked the colonel, and the Greek 
smiled. 

“South America is full of money. 
They have millions—billions. Almost 
every other man is a millionaire. The 
music halls have patrons but no talent.” 

The colonel smiled grimly. 

“Cut that stuff out, Paul,’ he said 
brutally, “and let us get down to facts. 
There’s a girl in London of exceptional 
ability. She has appeared in a music 
hall here, and she’s as beautiful as a 
dream.” 

“English ?” asked the Greek. 

“Trish,” said the other. “As pretty 
as a picture, I tell you. She will make 
a great hit.” 

The Greek looked puzzled. 

“Does she want to go?” he asked, 
and the colonel snarled round at him. 

“Do you think I should come and 
ask you to book her passage if she 
wanted to go?” he demanded. “Of 
course, she doesn’t want to go, and she 
doesn’t know she’s going. But I want 
her out of the way. You understand?” 

Mr. Phillopolis pulled a long face. 

“To take her from England?” 

“From London,” said the colonel. 

The Greek shook his head. 

“Tt is impossible,” he said. “Pass- 
ports are required, and unless she was 
willing to go it would be impossible to 
take her. You can’t kidnap a girl and 
rush her out of the country, colonel.” 

Boundary interrupted him impa 
tiently. 

“Don’t you think I know that?” 
asked. “Your job is, when she’s in 
a fit state of mind, to take her across 
and put her somewhere where she’s not 
coming back for a long time, and not 
caring much whether she ever comes 
back. Do you understand ?” 

“T understand that part of it very 
well,” said the Greek. “You get her 
to Rio and I'll do the rest.” 
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“You'll get her to Rio,” said Bound- 
ary. “I’m not to be mixed up in it. 
The only thing I can promise you is that 
she'll go quietly. I'll have her pass- 
ports fixed. She’ll be traveling for her 
health—you understand? And I prom- 
ise you that her health will be so bad 
that she'll give you no trouble. When 
you get to South America I want you 
to take her into the interior of the coun- 
try. You’re not to leave her in one of 
these coast towns where English and 
American tourists are likely to meet 
her.” 

“What do I get out of it?’ asked the 
Greek frankly. 

“You'll get out of it what she’s worth 
to the music halls,” said the colonel 
shortly; “you know your own beastly 
business better than I do. I tell you 
she’s worth a gold mine.” 

“But how are you going to 

“That’s my business,” said the colo- 
nel. “You understand what you have 
to do. I'll send you the date you leave, 
and I’ll pay her passage and yours. For 
any extra expenses you can send the 
bill to me; you understand ?” 

Obviously it was not a job to the 
liking of Phillopolis, but he had good 
reason to fear the colonel and ac- 
quiesced with a nod. Boundary went 
back to where he had left Pinto and 
found the Portuguese biting his finger 
nails—a favorite spare-time occupation 
of his. 

“Did you fix it?” he asked in a low 
voice, 

“Of course, I fixed it,” said the colo- 
nel sharply. 

“I’m not going to have anything to 
do with it,” said the other, and the 
colonel smiled. 

“Maybe you'll change your mind,” 
he said significantly. 

There was a knock at the door and 
the colonel himself answered it. He 
took the card from the servant’s hand 
and read: “Mr. Stafford King, Crimi- 
nal Intelligence Department.” He 
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looked from the card to Pinto, then 
said: “Show him in.” 


CHAPTER NI. 


THE COLONEL AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


HE two men had not met since they 
had parted at the door of the 
North Lambeth Police Court, and there 
was in Colonel Boundary’s smile some- 
thing of forgiveness and gentle -re- 
proach. 

“Well, Mr. King,” he said, ‘‘come in, 
ceme in, won’t you?” 

He offered his hand to the other, but 
Stafford apparently did not see it. 

“No malice, I trust, Mr. King?” said 
the colonel genially. “You know my 
friend Mr. Silva? <A _ business asso- 
ciate of mine, a director of several of 
my companies.” 

“T know him all right,” said Stafford, 
and added, “I hope to know him better.” 

Pinto recognized the underlying sense 
of the words, but not a muscle of his 
face moved. For Stafford King, the 
hatred with which he regarded the law, 
took on a personal character. This man 
was something more than a thief taker 
and a tracker of criminals. Pinto chose 
to regard him as the close friend of 
Maisie White, and, as such, his rival. 

“And to what are we indebted for 
this visit?’ asked the bland colonel. 

“The chief wants to see you.” 

“The chief ?” 

“Sir Stanley Belcom. Being the 
chief of our department, I should have 
thought you had heard of him.” 

“Sir Stanley Belcom,” repeated the 
“Why, of course,-I know Sir 
Stanley by repute. May I ask what 


he wants to see me about? And how 
Miss 
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welfare of Miss White. May I ask 
when you saw her?” 

“Last night,” replied Stafford. “She 
was standing at the door of her apart- 
ments in Doughty Street, having a little 
talk with your friend”—he nodded to 
Pinto and Pinto started. “Also,” added 
the cheerful Stafford, “another mutual 
friend of ours, Mr. Crewe, was within 
hailing distance, unless I am greatly 
mistaken.” 

“So you were watching, eh?” burst 
out Pinto. “I thought after the lesson 
you had a couple of weeks ago you'd 
have——”’ 

“Let me carry on this conversation 
if you don’t mind,” said the colonel, 
and the fury in his eyes silenced the 
Portuguese. 

“We have agreed to let bygones be 
bygones, Mr. King, and I am sure it 
is only his excessive zeal on my behalf 
that induced our friend to be so in- 
discreet as to refer to the unpleasant 
happenings—which we will allow to 
pass from our memories.” 

So the girl was being watched. That 
made things rather more difficult than 
he had imagined. Nevertheless, he an- 
ticipated no supreme obstacle to the 
actual abduction. His plans had been 
made that morning, when he saw in the 
columns of the daily newspaper a four- 
line advertisement which, to a large ex- 
tent, had cleared away the greatest of 
his difficulties. 

“And if Mr. King is looking after our 
young friend, Maisie White, the daugh- 
ter of one of our dearest business as- 
sociates—why, I’m glad,” he went on 
heartily. “London, Mr. King, is a place 
full of danger for young girls, particu- 
larly those who are deprived of the 
loving care of a parent, and one of the 
chief attractions, if I may be allowed to 
say so, which the police have for me, 
is the knowledge that they are the pro- 
tectors of the unprotected, the guardians 
of the unguarded.” 

He made a little bow, and for all his 
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amusement Stafford gravely acknowl- 
edged the handsome compliment which 
the most notorious scoundrel in London 
had paid the metropolitan police force. 

“When am I to see your chief?” 

“You can come along with me now 
if you like, or you can go to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock,” said Stafford. 

The colonel scratched his chin. 

“Of course, I understand that this 
summons is in the nature of a friendly 
” He stopped questioningly. 
“Oh, certainly,” said Stafford, his 
eyes twinkling; “it isn’t the customary 
‘come-along-o’-me’ demand. I think the 
chief wants to meet you, to discover 
just the kind of person you are. You 
will like him, I think, colonel. He is 
the sort of man who takes a tremendous 

interest in—er——” 

“In crime?’ said the colonel gently. 

“T was trying to think of a nice word 
to put in its place,” admitted Stafford ; 
“at any rate, he is interested in you.” 

“There is no time like the present,” 
said the colonel. “Pinto, will you find 
my hat?” 

On the way to Scotland Yard they 
chatted on general subjects till Stafford 
asked: 

“Have you had 
from your friend?” 

“The Jack o’ Judgment?” asked the 
colonel. “Yes, we met him the other 
night. He’s rather amusing. By the 
way, have you had complaints from 
anywhere else?” 

Stafford shook his head. 

“No, he seems to have specialized on 
you, colonel. You have certainly the 
monopoly of his attentions.” 

“What is going to happen supposing 
he makes an appearance when [I hap- 
pen to have a lethal weapon ready?” 
asked the colonel. “T have never killed 
a person in my life, and I hope the 
sad experience will not be mine. But 
from the police point of view, how do 
I stand supposing—there is an acci- 
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Stafford shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is his lookout,” he said. “If 
you are threatened I dare say a jury of 
your fellow countrymen will decide that 
you acted in self-defense.” 

“He came the other night,” the colo- 
nel said reminiscently, “when we were 
fixing up a particularly difficult—er— 
business negotiation.” 

“Bad luck!” said Stafford. 
pose the mug was scared?” 

“The what?” asked the puzzled colo- 
nel. 

“The mug,” said Stafford. “You 
may not have heard the expression. It 
means ‘can’—‘fool’—‘dupe’.”’ 

The colonel drew a long breath. 

“You still bear malice, I see, Mr. 
King,” he said sadly. 

He entered the portals of Scotland 
Yard without so much as a tremor, 
passed up the broad stairs and along 
the unlovely corridors, till he came to 
the double doors which marked the 
first commissioner’s private office. 
Stafford disappeared for a moment and 
presently returned with the news that 
the first commissioner would not be 
able to see his visitor for half an hour. 
Stafford apologized, but the colonel was 
affability itself and kept up a running 
conversation until a beckoning secretary 
notified him that the great man was dis- 
engaged. 

It was King who ushered the colonel 
into the commissioner’s presence. Sir 
Stanley was writing at a big desk and 
looked up as the colonel entered. 

“Sit down, colonel,” he said, nodding 
his head to a chair on the opposite side 
of the desk. ‘You needn’t wait, King. 
There are one or two things I want 
to speak to the colonel about.” 

When the door had closed behind 
the detective, Sir Stanley leaned back 
in his chair. Their eyes met, the gray 
and the faded blue, and for the space 
of a few seconds they stared. Sir 
Stanley Belcom was the first to drop 
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“T’ve sent for you, colonel,” he said, 
“because I think you might give me a 
great deal of information if you're will- 
ing.” 

“Command 
grandly. 

“It is on the matter of a murder 
which was committed in London a few 
years ago,” said the commissioner 
quietly, and for a moment Colonel 
Boundary did not speak. 

“T presume you are referring to the 
Snow Gregory murder,” he said at last. 

“Exactly.” The commissioner nod- 
ded. “We have had an inquiry from 
America as to the identity of this young 
man. Now you knew him better than 
anybody else in London, colonel. Can 
you tell me, was he an American?” 

“Emphatically not,” said the colonel 
with a little sigh, as though he were 
relieved at the turn the conversation 
was taking. “I came to know him 
through—er—circumstances, and ex- 
actly what they were I cannot for the 
moment remember. I had a lot to do 
with him. He did odd jobs for me.” 

“Was he well educated?” asked the 
commissioner. 

“Yes, I should say he was,” said the 
colonel slowly. “There was a story 
that he had been at Oxford, and that’s 
very likely true. He spoke like a col- 
lege man.” 

“Do you know if he had any relations 
in England?” 

The commssioner eyed 
straightly, and the colonel hesitated. 
How much does this man know? he 
wondered, and decided that he could 
do no harm if he told all the truth. 

“He had no relations in England,” 
he said, “but he had a father who was 
abroad.” 


me,” said the colonel 


the other 


“Ah! Now we're getting at some 
facts,” said the commissioner, and drew 
a slip of paper toward him. “What 
was the father’s name?” 

The colonel shook his head 

“That I can’t tell you, sir.” he said 
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“I should like to oblige you, but I have 
no more id@j@0f* what his name was 
than the mann the moon. I believe 
he was in India, because letters from 
India used to come to Gregory.” 

“Was Gregory his name?” 

“His Christian name, I think,” said 
the colonel after a moment’s thought. 
“He got into some scrape at college 
and was not graduated. Then he went 
to Paris and started to study art, and 
he got in bad there, too. That’s as 
much as he ever told me.” 

“He had no brothers?” asked the 
commissioner. 

“None,” said the colonel emphati- 
cally. “I am certain of that, because he 
once declared he was thankful that 
he was the only child.” 

“I see,” nodded the commissioner 
again. “You have formed no theory 
as to why he met his death or how ?” 

“No theory at all,” said the colonel, 
but corrected himself. “Of course, I’ve 
had ideas and opinions, but none of 
them has ever worked out. So far as 
I know, he had no enemies, although he 
was a quick-tempered chap, especially 
when he was recovering from a dose 
of cocaine, and would quarrel with his 
own grandmother.” 

“You’ve no idea why he was in Lon 
don? Apparently he did not live there.” 

The colonel shrugged his massive 
shoulders. 

“No; I couldn’t tell you anything 
about that, sir,” he said. 

“He was not an American?” asked 
the commissioner again. 





“I could swear to that,” answered 
the colonel. 

There was a pause, and he waited. 

“There's another matter.” The com- 
missioner spoke slowly. “I understand 
that you are being bothered by a mys- 
terious individual who calls himself the 
Knave of Judgment.” 


Jack o’ Judgment,” corrected the 
colonel with a contemptuous smile. 
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“That sort of monkey tricks don’t 
bother me, I can assure you.” 

“I have my theories about the Jack 
o’ Judgment,” said the commissioner. 
“I have been looking up the circum- 
stances of the murder, and I seem to 
remember that on the body was found 
a playing card.” 

“That’s right,” said the colonel, who 
had remembered the fact himself many 
times. “The jack of clubs.” 

“Do you know what that jack of 
clubs signified?” asked the commis- 
sioner, but the colonel could honestly 
say that he did not. Its presence on the 
body had frequently puzzled him and 
he had never found a solution. “There 
is a certain type of ruffian to be found, 
particularly in Paris, who affects this 
sort of theatrical trade-mark. Did you 
know that?” 

The colonel was suddenly stricken to 
silence. He did not know this fact, in 
spite of his extraordinary knowledge 
of the criminal world. 

“These men have their totems and 
their sign manuals,” said the commis- 
sioner; “for example, the apache, who 
was executed at Nantes the other day 
invariably left a domino—the double- 
six—near his victim.” 

This was news to the colonel, too. 

“T’ve been giving a great deal of 
thought and time to this old case,” said 
the commissioner, “and I was hoping 
that perhaps you could help me. The 
most workable theory that I can sug- 
gest is that this unfortunate man was 
destroyed by a French criminal of the 
class which I have indicated, the bully- 
ing apache type, which is so common 
in I‘rance. Why the murder was com- 
mitted”—the commissioner fingered his 
paper knife carelessly—“what led to it 
and who committed it, and more espe- 
cially who instigated the crime, are mat- 
ters which seem to me to defy detec- 
tion. Do you agree?” 

“T quite agree,” said the colonel, lick- 
ing his dry lips. 
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“Now I suggest to you,” said the 
eommissioner, “that your Jack 0’ 
Judgment, whoever he is, is some rela- 
tion to the dead man.” 

He spoke slowly and emphatically, 
and the colonel did not raise his eyes 
from the desk. 

“It is not my business to make life 
any easier for you,” the commissioner 
was saying, “or to assist you in any 
way. But as the Jack o’ Judgment 
seems to me to be engaged in a wholly 
illegal practice and as I, in my caapcity, 
must suppress illegal practices, I make 
you a present of this suggestion.” 

“That the Jack o’ Judgment is re- 
lated to Snow Gregory ?” asked the colo- 
nel huskily. 

“That is my suggestion,” said the 
commissioner. 

“And you think 

The commssioner raised his shoul- 
ders. 

“T think he is your greatest danger, 
colonel,” he said; “far greater than 
the police, far greater than the clever 
minds which are planning to bring you 
to prison and possibly,” he added, “to 
the gallows.” 

Ordinarily the colonel would have 
protested at the suggestion in the 
speech, protested laughingly or with 
dignity, but now he was stricken dumb, 
both by the seriousness of the commis- 
sioner’s voice and by the consciousness 
of a new and a more terrible danger 
than any that had confronted him. He 
rose, realizing that the interview was 
ended. 

“T am greatly obliged to you, Sir 
Stanley,” he said, clearing his throat; 
“it is good of you to warn me, but I'd 
like you to think that I am not engaged 
in any dishonest——” 

“We'll let that matter stand over 
for discussion until another time,” said 
the commissioner dryly. As Stafford 
King came into the room he turned to 
him. “You might show the colonel the 
way to the street. Otherwise he will 
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be getting himself entangled in some 
of our detention rooms. Good morn- 
ing, Colonel Boundary. Don’t forget.” 

“Y’m not likely to,” said the colonel, 

He recovered his poise quickly 
enough, and by the time he was in the 
street he was back in his old mood. 
3ut he had had a shock. That sunny 
afternoon was filled with shadows. The 
booming bells of Big Ben tolled ‘Jack 
o’ Judgment ;’ the very wheels of the 
taxi droned the words. And Colonel 
Boundary went back to Albemarle 
Place for the first time in his life with 
his confidence in Colonel Boundary 
shaken. 

There was nobody in save the one 
manservant he kept by the day, and he 
passed into the dining room overlooking 
the street. He had work to do, and it 
had to be done quickly. In one of the 
walls was set a stout safe, and this he 
opened, taking from it a steel box, which 
he carried to the table. There was a 
fire laid on the hearth, and to this he 
put a match though the day was warm 
enough. Then he proceeded to unlock 
the box. Apparently it was empty, but, 
taking out his scarfpin, he inserted the 
point in a tiny hole which would have 
escaped casual observation, and pressed. 

Half the steel bottom of the box 
leaped up, disclosing a shallow cavity 
beneath. The colonel stared. There had 
been two letters put in there, letters 
which he had secreted until such time 
as it might be necessary to bring a re- 
calcitrant agent to heel. They had gone. 
He slid his fingers beneath the half of 
the bottom which had not opened, and 
felt a card. He drew this out and 
looked at it, licking his lips the while 

For the space of a minute he stared 
and stared at the knave of clubs he held 
in his hand; a knave of clubs signed 
with a flourish across its face: Jack 
o’ Judgment. Then he flung the card 
into the fire and, walking to the side- 
board, splashed whisky into a tumbler 
with a hand that shook. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


BUYING A NURSING HOME. 


THE building in which Colonel 
Boundary had his beautiful home 
was of a type not uncommonly met with 
in the West End of London. The 
street floor was taken up entirely with 
shops, the first floor with offices, and 
the remainder of the building was prac- 
tically given over to the colonel. One 
by one, he had ousted every tenant 
from the building, and practically the 
whole of the fourteen sets of apart- 
ments which constituted the residential 
portion of the building was held by him 
in one name or another. Some he had 
obtained by the payment of heavy pre- 
miums, some he had secured when the 
lease of the former tenant had lapsed, 
some he had gathered in by subletting. 
He had tried to buy the building, since 
it served his purpose well, but came 
against a deed of trust and the court 
of chancery, and had wisely refrained 
from going any further into a matter 
which must bring him vis-a-vis with 
a master in chancery, with all the pub- 
licity which such a transaction entailed. 
Nor had he been successful in ac- 
quiring any of the premises on the first 
floor. They were held by three very 
old-established businesses—an estate 
agent, a firm of land surveyors, and 
the offices of a valuer. He missed his 
opportunity, at any rate, of securing 
the business of Lee & Hol, the sur- 
veyors, and did not know it was in 
the market until after it had been trans- 
ferred to a new owner. But they were 
quiet, sober tenants, who closed their 
offices between five and six every night 
and did not open them until between 
nine and ten on the following morning, 
and their very respectability gave him 
a certain privacy. 

The new proprietor of Lee & Hol 
Was a short-sighted, elderly man of no 
great conversational power, and appar- 
ently of no fixed purpose in life except 


to say ‘no’ to the very handsome offers 
which the colonel’s agents made when 
they discovered there was a chance of 
repurchasing the business. Boundary 
had personally inspected all the offices. 
He had found an excuse to visit them 
several times, duly noted the arrange- 
ments of the furniture, the sizes of the 
staffs and the general character of the 
business which was being carried on. 
This was a necessary precaution be- 
cause these offices were immediately un- 
der his own flat. But just now they had 
a special value, because it was a prac- 
tice during the daytime for the three 
firms to employ a receiving clerk, who 
occupied a little glass-partitioned office 
on the landing and attended impartially 
to the needs of all three tenants to the 
best of his ability. 

Boundary descended the stairs and 
found the elderly man in his office, lei- 
surely and laboriously affixing stamps 
to a pile of letters. The colonel called 
him from his task. 

“Judson,” he said, “have you seen 
anybody go up to my room this after- 
noon?” 

The man thought. 

“No, sir; I haven't,” he replied. 

“Have you been here all the time?” 

“Yes; since one o’clock I have been 
in my office,” said the commissioner. 
“None of our tenants wanted any- 
thing.” 

“You didn’t go out to go to the mail 
box ?” 

“No, sir,” said the man. “I’ve prac- 
tically not stirred from this office except 
for one minute when I went into Mr. 
Lee’s office to get these letters.” 

“And you’ve seen nobody go up- 
stairs?” 

“Not since Mr. Silva came down, sir. 
He came down after you, if you remem- 
ber.” 

“Nobody’s been up?” 
other. 

“Not a soul. 
down before you, sir. 


insisted the 


Your servant came 
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“That’s true,” said the colonel, re- 
membering that he had sent the man 
on a special journey to Huddersfield 
with a letter to the bigamous Mr. Crotin. 
“You haven’t seen a lady go up at all?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“Nobody has gone up them stairs,” 
said the doorman emphatically. “I 
hope you haven’t lest anything, sir?” 

The colonel shook his head. 

“No, I haven’t lost anything. If any- 
thing, I’ve found something,” he said 
grimly. 

He slipped half a crown into the 
man’s hand. 

“You needn’t mention the fact that 
I’ve been making inquiries,” he said, 
and went slowly up the stairs again. 

The card had been put there that 
day. He would swear to it. The ink 
on the card had not had time to darken, 
and when he made a further search of 
his room, this view was confirmed by 
the appearance of his blotting pad. The 
card had been dried there, and the pen, 
which had been left on the table, was 
still damp. 

The colonel passed into his bedroom 
and took off his coat and vest. He 
searched his drawer and found what 
looked to be like a pair of suspenders 
made of light fabric. These he slipped 
over his shoulder, adjusting them so 
that beneath his left arm hung a canvas 
holster. From another drawer he took 
an automatic pistol, pulled the maga- 
zine from the butt and examined it be- 
fore he returned it and forced a car- 
tridge into the breach by drawing back 
the cover of the pistol. This he care- 
fully oiled, and then, pressing up the 
safety catch, he slipped the pistol into 

holster and resumed his coat and 


It was a long time since the colonel 
had carried a gun under his arm, but 
his old efficiency was unimpaired. He 
practiced before a mirror and was sat- 
isfied with his celerity. He loaded a 
spare magazine, and dropped it into 


- 


the capacious pocket of his waistcoat, 
Then, putting the remainder of the 
cartridges away neatly, he closed the 
box, shut the drawer and went back 
to his room. If all the commissioner 
had hinted were true, if this mysterious 
visitor was laying for him because of 
the Snow Gregory affair, he should have 
what was coming to him. 

The colonel was no coward, and if 
this eerie experience had got a little 
on his nerves, it was not to be won- 
dered at. He drew up a chair to the 
table, sitting in such a position that he 
could see the door, took a pencil and a 
sheet of paper, and began to write rap- 
idly. 

The man’s knowledge was encyclo- 
pedic. Not once did he pause or refer 
to a catalogue, and he was still writing 
when Crewe came in. The colonel 
looked up. 

“You're the man I want,” he said. 

He handed the other three sheets of 
paper, closely covered with writing. 

“What's this?’ asked Crewe, and 
read: “Twenty-three iron bedsteads, 
twenty-three mattresses, twenty-three 
—why, what’s all this, colonel ?” 

“You can go down to Tottenham 
Court Road and you can order all that 
furniture to be taken into No. 3 Wash- 
burn Avenue.” 

“Are you furnishing a_ children’s 
orphanage or something?” asked the 
other in surprise. 

“| am furnishing a nursing home, to 
be exact,” said the colonel slowly. “I 
bought it this morning, and I’m going 
to furnish it to-morrow. Send Lodllie 
March to me. Tell ‘her I want her to 
get three women of the right sort to 
take charge of a mental case which is 
coming to my nursing home. 

Way, you had better telegraph t 

Boyton, or, better still, go in a cab and 
get him. He'll probably be drunk, but 
he’s still on the medical register, and 
he’s the man I want. Take him at once 
to Washburn Avenue, and don’t forget 
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that it’s his nursing home and not mine. 
My name doesn’t occur in this matter. 
You’d better get a dummy to do the 
buying for you from the furniture peo- 
le.” 

“Who is the mental case?” asked the 
other. 

“Maisie White,” snapped the colonel, 
and Crewe stared. 

“Mad?” he said incredulously. “Is 
Maisie mad ?” 

“She may not be at present,” said 
Boundary, “but by the time I’m through 
with her——’” 

He did not finish his sentence. Crewe, 
who was once a gentleman and was now 
a thief, swallowed something—but he 
had swallowed too much to choke at 
the threat to a girl in whom he had 
not the slightest interest. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOVE OF STAFFORD KING. 


AISIE WHITE had no illusions. 
When the report came to her that 
the detective she had employed had 
passed his services over to the man he 
was engaged to watch, she knew that 
the full force of the Boundary gang 
would be employed to her extinction. 
Strangely enough, she did not appear 
to be disturbed, as she confessed to 
Stafford King. They were lunching to- 
gether at the Hotel Palatine, and the 
detective was unusually thoughtful. 

“Why don’t you go out of London?” 
he asked. 

“I must go on with my work,” she 
said. 

“What is your work?” he asked. 

“I have told you once,” she replied ; 
“I am trying to disentangle my father 
from disgrace. I am working to put 
him apart when the day of reckoning 
comes.”’ 

“You've not heard from him? 
asked. 

She shook her head, and her eyes 
filled with tears, ; 


THE 


” 


he 
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“He has been a good father to me,” 
she said, “the kindest and best of dad- 
dies. It is dreadful to think " Her 
lips quivered and she could go no 
further. 

Nor could Stafford King make mat- 
ters any easier for her. He knew bet- 
ter than she the depth of Solomon 
White’s commitments. If the gang 
ever smashed, and if by good fortune 
the law ever took its course, there was 
no hope for Solomon White’s escape 
from his share of the responsibility. 

“Why do you think your father went 
away’” he asked, to turn the subject 
to a new aspect. 

She did not reply instantly. 

“T think he was scared,” she said 
after a while. “I was shocked when 
I discovered how much in awe of the 
colonel he stood. He was just terri- 
fied at the threat, and yet I know he 
would have given his life to protect me 
from harm. I think it was just my 
being about that spurred him on to 
make the plans he did.” 

Stafford King agreed with a gesture. 

‘“‘Now what are we going to do about 
you?” he asked half humorously, 
half seriously. “J cannot let you go 
wandering alone about London—I’m 
scared to death as it is.” 

She smiled at him. 

“You had better lock me up,” she 
said flippantly, and he nodded in the 
same spirit. 

“T know a little house in St. Johns 
Wood that would serve us beautifully 
as a prison,” he said. “It has ten 
rooms and two admirable bathrooms. 
There is central heating and a large 
shady garden, and if you will only let 
me take you before a clergyman or a 
justice of the peace oe 

She shook her head. 

“That isn’t prison,” she said quietly, 
and put out her hand over the table. 

He caught it in his and held it tight. 

“Maisie,” he said, “you know T love 
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you. I love you more dearly than any- 
thing in the world.” 

She did not speak. 

“As my wife,” he went on, “you 
would be safe, and I should be happy. 
I just want you all the time.” 

Gently she disengaged her hand, 
shaking her head with a little smile. 

“What would that mean, Stafford?” 
she said. “You know you are deceiving 
me when you agree that my father 
Again her voice shook. “No, no!’ she 
said. “It would ruin your career to 
have the daughter of a convict for your 
wife. I realize very well what it will 
mean, for I know—I know—I know!” 

“What do you know?” he asked in 
a low voice. 

“T know that all my work will be in 
vain. But I must go on with it. I 
must, or I shall go mad. I know noth- 
ing on earth can clear my father, but 
I’m not going to tell you that again. I 
just want to think there is a possibility 
that some miracle will happen, that 
all the evidence which even I have 
against him will be explained away.” 

He took her unresisting hand in his, 
and under the cover of the tablecloth 
held it tight. 

“That is why I wanted to leave the 
service,” he said. 

She looked at him quickly. 

“Because you thought that it would 
mean ruin?” 

He smiled. 

“No, not that. It would hurt you; 
that is all. Of course, if such a thing 
happened I would be obliged to resign.” 

“And you’d never forgive yourself.” 

“T wanted to anticipate such a hap- 
pening, and, darling, you’ve got to face 
the future without any other illusions.” 

She winced at the word “other” but 
he went on, unnoticing: 

“Boundary is a tiger. If he thinks 
there is reason to fear you he will never 
let up on you till he has you in his grip. 
I tell you this,” he said earnestly; “for 
all the power of the police, for all their 
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organization and the backing which the 
law gives them, they may be helpless 
against this man if he has marked you 
down for punishment.” 

“I’m not afraid,” she said quietly, 

“But I am,” said he. “I’m so afraid 
that I’m sick with apprehension some- 
times.” 

“Poor Stafford!” she said softly, and 
there was a look in her eyes which 
compensated him for much. “But you 
mustn’t worry, dear. Truly, truly, you 
mustn’t worry. I’m quite capable of 
looking after myself.” 

“And that’s the greatest of all your 
illusions,” he said half laughingly and 
half irritably. “You’re just the meek- 
est little mouse that ever came under 
the paw of a cat.” 

She shook her head smilingly. 

“But I tell you I’m speaking seri- 
ously,” he went on. “TI’ll do my best 
to look after you. I'll have a man 
watching “you day and night.” 

“But you mustn’t,” she protested. 
“There’s no immediate cause for 
worry.” 

He saw her to the door of the res- 
taurant and showed her into the taxi- 
cab which came at his whistle, and she 
leaned out of the window and waved 
her hand in farewell as she drove off. 

Two men stood on the opposite side 
of the road and watched her depart. 
Crewe was one, and a dark-faced man 
with a fierce mustache was the other. 

“That’s the girl,” said Crewe 

The Greek smiled broadly, unple: 
antly. 


AIV. 
MAISIE 


CHAPTER 


THE ABDUCTION OF WHI 


A WEEK passed without anything ex 

ceptional happening, and Maisie 
White had ceased even to harbor doubts 
as to her own safety—doubts which 
had been present in spite of the cour- 
ageous showing she had made before 
Stafford King. Undeterred by her pre- 
vious experience, she had made arrange- 
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ments with another and a more respon- 
sible detective agency and had chosen 
a new watcher, though she had small 
hopes of obtaining results. She knew 
his task was one of almost insuperable 
difficulty, and she was frank in expos- 
ing to him what those difficulties were. 
Still there was a faint chance that he 
might discover something, and more- 
over, she had another purpose to serve. 

She had seen Pinto Silva once. He 
had called, and she had noticed with 
surprise that the debonair, self-confi- 
dent man she had known, whose air 
of conscious superiority had been so 
annoying to her, had undergone a con- 
siderable change. He was ill at ease, 
almost incoherent at moments, and it 
was a long time before she could dis- 
cover his business. 

This time she received him in her 
tiny sitting room, for Pinto was some- 
how less alarming to her than he had 
been. Perhaps she was conscious that 
at the corner of the street stood a 
quietly dressed man doing nothing par- 
ticular, who was relieved at the eighth 
hour by an even less obtrusive-looking 
gentleman from Scotland Yard. 

She waited for Pinto to disclose his 
business, but the Portuguese was appar- 
ently in no hurry to do so. Presently 
he blurted it out. 

“Look here, Maisie,” he said. 
“You’ve got things all wrong. Things 
are going to be very rotten for you un- 
” He floundered. 

“Unless what?” she asked. 

“Unless you make up with me,” he 
said in a low voice. “I’m not so bad, 
Maisie, and I’ll treat you fair. I’ve 
always been in love with you.” 

“Stop,” she said quietly. “I dare 
Say it is a great honor for a girl that 
any man l 


less—unless—— 


should be in love with her, 
but it takes away a little of the compli- 
ment when the 


ried.” 


man is already mar- 


1 eagerly. 


“That’s nothing,” he sai 


the laws of my 


an divorce her by 


4 


try. Maisie she hates me, and I hate 
her.” 

“No, Mr. Silva,” she replied, “if you 
were single or divorced, or if you were 
ever so eligible, I would not marry you.” 

“Why not?” he demanded truculently. 
“T’ve got money.” 

“So have I,” she said, “of a sort.” 

“My money’s as clean as yours, if it 
is Solomon White’s money.” 

She nodded. 

“T’m well aware of that, too,” she 
said. “It is gang money, isn’t it? 
Stolen money. I don’t see what good 
I shall get out of exchanging mine for 
yours, anyway. It is just as dirty. The 
money doesn’t come into it at all, Mr. 
Silva—it is just liking people well 
enough—for marriage. And I don’t 
like you that way.” 

“You don’t like me at all,” he mut- 
tered. 

“You're 
smiled. 

“You're a fool, you’re a fool!” he ex 
claimed. ‘You don’t know what’s com- 
ing to you. You don’t know.” 

“Perhaps I do,” she said; “perhaps 
I can guess. But whatever is coming 
to me, as you put it, I prefer that to 
marrying you.” 

He started back as though she had 
struck him across the face, and his face 


very nearly right.” She 


was livid. 

“You won’t say that when— 

He checked himself and without an- 
other word left the room, and she heard 
his heavy feet blundering down the 
stairs. 

And then she met him again. It 
was two nights after. She met him in 
a horrible dream. She dreamed he 
was flying after her, that they were 
both birds, she a pigeon and he a hawk ; 
and as she made her last desperate 
truggle to escape, she heard his hate- 
ful voice in her ear: 

“Maisie, it is your last chance!” 

She had gone to bed at ten o’clock 
that night, and it seemed that she had 
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hardly fallen asleep before the vision 
came. She struggled to sit up in bed, 
she tried to speak, but a big hand was 
over her mouth, and another was grip- 
ping her by her shoulder. 

“Maisie, Maisie, it is 
chance!” 

Then it was true, it was no dream. 
He was in the room, his hand upon her 
mouth, his voice in her ear. She strug- 
gled again, but he held her in a grip 
of iron. The room was in darkness. 
There was no sound save the sound of 
his heavy breathing and his voice. 

“They'll be up here in five minutes,” 
he whispered. “I can save you, I can 
save you, Maisie! Will you marry me?” 

She summoned all the strength at her 
command to shake her head. 

“You won’t, eh?” 

There was a note of savagery in his 
voice which made her feel sick. 

“Keep quiet!” 

For a second the hand was with- 
drawn, and she filled her lungs to 
scream, but at that instant a mass of 
cotton wool was thrust over her face, 
and she began to breathe in a sickly 
vapor. Somebody else was in 


your last 


sweet 
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the room now. They were holding her 
feet. The voice in her ear said: 

“Breathe. Take a deep breath!” 

She sobbed and writhed in an agony 
of mind, but all the time she was breath- 
ing, all the time she was drawing into 
her lungs the chloroform with which the 
wool was saturated. 


At two o’clock in the morning a uni- 
formed constable, patrolling his beat, 
saw an ambulance drawn up outside 
a house in Doughty Street. He crossed 
the road to make inquiries. 

“A case of scarlet fever,” 
driver. 

“You don’t say,” said the sympathetic 
constable. 

The door opened and two men walked 
out, carrying a figure in a blanket. The 
policeman stood by and saw the “pa- 
tient” laid upon a stretcher and the 
back of the ambulance closed. Then 
he continued his walk to the corner of 
the street, where he found, huddied up 
in a doorway, the unconscious figure of 
a Scotland Yard detective, whose ob- 
servation had been interrupted by a 
well-directed blow from a blackjack. 
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LIFE PRISONER GRANTED PRIVILEGES 


OR for the first time since he was a boy, Jesse Pomeroy, a murderer and life 
prisoner, who has served more than thirty years in solitary confinement, 15 


to appear in public. 


He is to take part 


in a minstrel show to be given by the 


inmates of the Massachusetts State prison. 
Three years ago the man who had been held in “solitary” since he was 


seventeen years old was given what to him was a great liberty. 


He was permitted 


to mingle with other inmates at meal times and to enter into the life of the prison. 
Now he is sixty years old and has ceased his efforts at escape from the walls 


where his home has been so long. 


“crush out.” 


prison paper, under the nom de plume of “Grandpa.” 


poems at the minstrel show. 


Several years ago he turned his energies to writing poetry for t! 


Twelve times Pomeroy made attempts t 


r the 


He is to read some of his 
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UR men were seated about 

an oblong table in a dimly 

lighted room. Three of them 

were “toughs,” and obviously 
they didn’t care who knew. Indeed, 
they seemed to go out of their way to 
emphasize the point. All of them wore 
blue flannel shirts with collars of the 
same material; none of them wore a 
necktie, and all of them were in need 
of a shave. They had separately—or 
jointly—reached the conclusion that 
the Lord gave every man a right ear 
so that he could hang his hat on it. 
Add a scowl to each of the faces, and 
the essentials of the exterior makeup 
of three men who tried their hardest 
to look as bad as they were, will be 
complete. 

The fourth man, who sat at the head 
of the table, could have made a respect- 
able living by acting as a model for the 
‘lothing advertisements. He was sa- 
torially complete in every detail, includ- 
ing the white edge to his vest. The 
trimming on his vest, however, was the 
only white thing about him. His hair 
was black, his mustache was black, and, 
as shall presently be discovered, so was 
his heart. Physically he was inferior to 
being of medium 
height and slender built; but mentally 
he was 


, 


his companions, 


Colossus, or, to bring the 
metaphor up to date, he was mentally 
a Woolworth Building. He was the 
leader, the others were followers; so 
much could be guessed at a glance. 
When the door to the room opened a 
tall, dark-skinned man entered. The 
dapper leader motioned him to take a 
seat at the foot of the table. The new- 


comer did so; the three thugs arose and 
took a position behind him. 

The meeting was opened without 
formalities. “Tony,” said the leader, 
addressing the newcomer, “you will 
please hand over at once the four thou- 
sand dollars you were short on your 
last deal.” 

“Eagle,” replied Tony, “I hand over 
all I steal. They was ten thousand dol- 
lar in , 

“There were fourteen thousand dol- 
lars in the Tremont Company’s safe,” 
interrupted Eagle. “The Tremont 
Company informed the that 
fourteen thousand dollars were stolen. 
My knowledge of such trifling details 
is always accurate,” he added with a 
smile, 

“If you know so much 
said Tony, “maybe you can tell also 
where I put the other four thousand.” 

“T was hoping you'd save me that 
trouble. You’ve had the pleasure of 
my company long enough to know what 
happens to men who try to short-deal 
me.” 

“T steal ten thousand dollar,” 
sisted Tony, “and I hand over——” 

Eagle pulled out his watch and laid 
it upon the table. “I’m giving you ex- 
actly one minute to hand over fou: 
thousand dollars or to tell where you've 
hidden them.” 

“You think you scare me, hey:” 

“It’s not the four thousand dollars, 
Tony. It’s the principle of the thing. 
You didn’t pull this job alone. My 
men helped—and / planned it for you. 
And there’s one thing I'll not put up 
with; that’s dishonesty. In this crowd 


police 


about it,” 
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we divvy evenly, see?” He paused a 
moment. “And as for scaring you 
How childish! Some people can’t be 
scared; I’ve learned that much. But 
any man can be—killed.” He looked 
at his watch again. “You still have 
twenty seconds.” 

Tony puffed at his cigarette a mo- 
ment. “Listen, Eagle. It’s no good to 
bluff me. Ten thousand dollar I steal, 
ten thousand J——” 

Eagle tugged at his mustache with 
the fingers of his right hand. The arm 
of one of the thugs rose and fell. Tony 
slid noiselessly from his chair to the 
floor. 

“Search him!” commanded Eagle. 

It was done quickly. The money in 
question was found sewed in the lin- 
ing of Tony’s vest. One of the thugs 
handed the money to Eagle, who pock- 
eted it. 

Suddenly another thug who was 
bending over the body of the man on 
the floor, cried out im alarm: “Eagle 
—I think—I——-__ He’s not breathing, 
Eagle. Look at him, look at him—he’s 
—he’s dead! Tony! Tony!” 

Eagle remained unperturbed. He 
placed his ear against Tony’s chest. 
Then he said calmly: “The river, in a 
trunk weighted with rocks. 
tlemen, if any one should make in- 
quiries, Tony has left us for a trip to 
Cleveland. I hope you understand. 
His flight was necessary because the 
police were hot on his trail. That is 
He strode from the room. 


all.” 
\t police headquarters Inspector 
Mitchell and Detective John Curry 
were discussing a dead body. The in- 
spector had made a special trip to the 
morgue to examine it, as the circum- 
stances in which it was found had 
piqued his interest. 

“It was brought in last evening while 
were working on the Tremont 
case,” explained Inspector Mitchell. 
“A longshoreman hanging around on 


you 


And, gen-. 
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Pier Sixty-eight, Front Street, saw it 
floating on the water and had it fished 
ashore.” 

“How long was it in the water?” 
asked Curry. 

“T called in Professor Ferrant, the 
pathologist, and from the state of de- 
composition he placed the time at be- 
tween ten and twelve days. The body’s 
rather well preserved, considering. | 
saw at once it would be easy to make 
an identification, and so I[ had it done.” 

The inspector pointed to the initials 
“A, R.” sewed on the inside pocket of 
the coat the dead man had worn. “I 
looked up the missing-person list for 
the last two weeks,” he said. “There 
were five names listed under the R’s. 
I rounded up the relatives of all five of 
them immediately. Last night at about 
eleven o’clock a Mr. Joseph Rosco 
turned up and identified this body as 
being that of his half brother, Antonio 
Rosco.” 

“Was he sure?” 

“Dead certain. There’s the height 
—six-foot-one; corresponds — exactly 
with Tony’s height. Then there’s the 
color of the hair—brown. So was 
Tony’s. The features are a bit dis- 
torted, of course. But there’s one 
thing that clinched it. Every other 
tooth in the fellow’s lower jaw was 
gold-capped. That’s an oddity you 
don’t meet with often, and it’s an odd- 
ity of which, according to brother Jo- 
seph, Tony was particularly proud.” 

“Makes it pretty complete,” admit- 
ted Curry. “You say he was mur- 
dered?” 

“Cracked skull. Professor 
is sure the man was killed before be- 
ing thrown into the river.” 

“Get anything out of brother Jo- 
seph?”’ asked Curry, 

“Not much. He told me that he ¢ 
Tony lived together with their father: 
who is ) 


now an old man past seventy. 
Tony wa 


The father 


Ferrant 


s a bad egg, so say Joseph. 


= 4 ¢ 
was worried and remon- 
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strated often with Tony because he 
didn’t work, stayed out late nights, and 
so on. Joseph, too, tried his hand at 
effecting a reformation, but without re- 
sults. Eleven nights ago—you see, this 
corresponds pretty closely with Pro- 
fessor Ferrant’s opinion—Joseph fol- 
lowed Tony in an effort to find out 
where he spent his evenings and his 
money. But Joseph had no luck. He 
lost Tony at the corner of First and 
Ellen Streets.” 

“And Tony didn’t come back home 
that night?” 

“No. Nor the next day. Joseph 
thereupon became frightened and noti- 
fied headquarters. Tony’s name was 
put on the missing-persons list.” 

“H’m. Joseph couldn’t say much 
about the crowd Tony traveled with?” 

He knew nothing at all about Tony’s 
associates. He mentioned, however, 
that he had once heard Tony refer to 
aman named Eagle. 

“Eagle!” John Curry scratched his 
chin. “I heard that name Eagle while 
chasing down a clew on the Tremont 
case.” 

“Well, a name’s always something 
to work on,” said the inspector. 

“Not this name, chief. All you have 
to do is breathe ‘Eagle,’ and, no mat- 
ter where you are, mum’s the word 
thereafter. Can’t squeeze another syl- 
lable out of any one once they even 
suspect you’re trying to pump them on 
Eagle. I don’t even know whether he’s 
in this State, much less sg 

“I pointed out a moment ago that 
Joseph lost Tony at the corner of First 
and Ellen Streets. Eagle may have 
nothing to do with this matter; still, a 
clew’s a clew.” 

The inspector and Curry paced the 
toom in silence a few minutes. 

“You're sure this brother Joseph is 
Straight ?” asked Curry. 

“Positive. His looks 
And if he isn’t straight, 


are 


did he 
take the trouble to notify us when ‘4 
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disappeared? And why turn up to 
identify him? You can accept Joseph 
Rosco’s story as the truth.” 

Curry paced the room silently again. 


-“There must be some way,” he kept 


repeating to himself. “There’s always 
some way——” Then, aloud: “Chief, 
got a man handy who is good at dis- 
guises? He ought to be about six feet 
tall and of slender build.” 

“Jimmy Weston,” replied Inspector 
Mitchell promptly. 

“Never heard of him.” 

“New man. Working with Lieuten- 
ant Smith at present, but I can borrow 
him.” 

“You're sure‘on that point, chief? I 
mean his being able to disguise?” 

“John, this bird Jimmy could dis- 
guise as an oyster, lie down in the bot- 
toni of a river, and all the other ovs 
ters would accept him into their fam 
ily instanter.” 

Curry seemed satisfied. 

“Another thing, chief,” he said, in 
a moment. “Have you a picture o 
Tony ?” 

“Yes, his brother brought one here 
last night and left it.’ = Inspector 
Mitchell walked over to a desk, 
a picture out of a drawer, and handed 
it to John Curry. “It was taken two 
months ago. You know, John 
supposed to be working on the Tre 
mont case.” 

“[ won’t stop working on the Tre 
mont affair, chief. Depend on me.” 

“May an insignificant little superior 
officer take it upon himself to ask what 
you intend doing?” 

“Certainly,” said Curry, grinning. “I 
intend getting the man or men who 
killed Tony Rosco.” 

And being a great favorite of the in- 
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Curry got away with his play. 
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Mr. Jimmy Weston appeared in C 
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ry’s room at the appointed time. Curry 
showed him the picture of Tony Rosco 
; 


and asked: “Can you make yourself 


up to look anything like this fellow ?” 

“His own mother wouldn't know the 
difference,” replied Jimmi. 

“You'll find the necessary parapher- 
nalia over there on that dresser,” said 
Curry. “Go to it.” 

Jimmy went to it. He took a 
before the dresser, the top of which 
was covered with powders, paints, 
‘ouge, cloths, wigs, et cetera. After 
waif an hour Jimmy pushed back his 
chair, rose, and faced Curry. 

“Iloly dynamite!” exclaimed Curry. 
During his career on the police fore« 
lie had witnessed many fine exhibitions 
in the art of disguising, but the per- 
formance of Jimmy surpassed anything 
Curry had ever seen before. He looked 
from the picture to Jimmy and from 
Jimmy back to the picture again 

“T admit I’m Jimmy, 
miling. “Perfect in detail, if 
you ask me.” 

“No it 
grinned,” 
Pony 


iis lower 


seat 


1 
1 
i 


good,” said 


eV ery 


And I’m glad you 
said Curry. “This fellow 
Rosco had every other tooth in 


isn’t. 


jaw gold-capped.” 
know that?’ de 
manded Jimmy indignantly. “He’s got 
his mouth shut in the picture.” He 
walked over to the dresser. After five 
he faced Curry and 


“There gold 


was | to 


ety 
riow 


again 
Thi 
foil ain’t none too healthy on the teeth, 


1 


minutes 
1 
I. are. 


} ‘ 
m1ec you 


it art is art, and I’m a willing marty1 


[f Tony Rosco were alive and saw me 


now he'd be sure 1 was he and he was 
omebody else.’ 

“You are a You're 
like the man you're impersonating 


TOM noOW 


name 
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“And are you a good guesser?’ 
“Say, you ought to see me 
poker.” 

“Good. Here’s my plan. You were 

t seen alive eleven nights ago, on the 
corner of First and Ellen Streets. You 
were being followed by your brother 
Joseph. Joseph followed with the in- 
tention of finding out where you were 
going to spend the evening. It’s a good 
guess that he had his eyes glued on you 
all the time, and it’s a fair deduction 
that he lost you only because some- 

here in the immediate neighborhood 
of First and Ellen Streets you dodged 
house. This isn’t 
bombproof by any means, It’s only 
a guess, but at present guessing is all 


into a deduction 


we can do.” 
‘Tony” helped himself to a handful 
i out of a box on Curry’s desk 


of cigars 
and calmly said: “Continue.” 
“Fiere’s the idea: You will parade 
und the neighborhood of | 
Streets and I will shadow 4 
Roth of us will keep our eyes peeled 
for any person who shows by his vol- 
untary or involuntary reactions that he 
seen you before. That 


we'll follow 


has person or 


person and make talk 
See ?” 
“Simple enough.” Tony lighted one 


of the cigars 

“If we're lucky maybe, we'll get hold 
of some one who knows how you mad 
your exit.” 
said 
this grand-stand stuff? 
around 


“Wait a minute,” 


ply make inquirie 
borhood concerning-——” 

“| see,” interrupted Curry 
is about your limit. 


going to make imaquiries 


reasons : 


ing excellent 
1 he 
! 


f 
i! t 
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about your recent demise they’d prob- 
ably have told the police some time go. 
And inquiries would only serve to fore- 
warn your enemies, But if you should 
fortunately run into some man who 
helped speed your departure the shock 
of seeing you here on earth again may 
be too great for him to withstand. He's 
almost certain to react mn such a man- 
ner as to——”’ 

“Enough,” said Tony. “I stand non- 
plused before your profound genius. 
When do we start?” 

“Now.” 


The first three days’ luck was against 
them. In the daytime Tony mingled 
freely with the people on the sircets; 
in the evening he went to the movies, 
to cheap vaudeville houses, to shoot- 
ing galleries. Curry was constantly 
dogging in his footsteps. But no one 
showed any signs of having seen Tony 
before. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day 
it happened. 

Tony, with Curry at 
walking along Ellen Street, headed 
south. Just before reaching Fourth 
Street the two detectives passed a man 
who was peddling shoe strings. The 
peddier drew up abruptly, dropped his 
wares, uttered a half cry, and dodged 
into the crowd. 

So crowded were the 
running was impossible. 


his heels, was 


streets that 
The two de 
tectives pushed and elbowed their way 
through the mob as quickly as possible, 
but at the corner of Second and Ellen 
ets they lost sight of the fugitive. 
fe turned east,” said Tony. 
turned west,” said Curry. 
ast or west, he ran into some 
yards from this spot.” 


ere standing before the [Ilen 
The main en 


street, 


dance hall. 
trance to this hall was on Ellen 
but it also had a side entrance on Se 


ond Street, 


\rcadia, a 
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“Too bad we lost him,” from Tony. 
“Fe sure looked like he was scared.” 

“Oh, no,” said Curry, smiling. “He 
ran away because he was glad to see 
you.” 

“Don’t get huffy. Remember, you 
didn’t scare him. I did. 
think perhaps he ran into the side en 
trance of this dance hall?” 

“Possible.” 

“What say we go in and—— 

“No. If he is in he'll have to come 
out again some time. And if he isn’t 


Say, do you 


” 


in, and we go in, he might sneak ou 
of his hiding place meanwhile and dis 
appear out of the neighborhood.” 
“What’ll we do?’ 
“T'll stay here where | can keep t 
run along. 


these 
four corners covered. You 
He won't come out of hiding, natural 
while you’re on the scene. Go some- 
vheres where you'll be within hearing 
of my whistle. But stay 

four street corners.” 


1, 
\ 


out of sivl 


of there 

“Tlow long will this inconvenient 
rangement last?” 

“Till this evening at 
they’re running a shirt-waist dance 
this hall, as 
= 4 tr 1 ’ 1 
front. If the man doesn’t reappear be 


eight) when 


you can see by the sign ot 


fore that we'll take a chance and dro 
into the dance.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure to work with you,” 
said Tony, scowling. “Don’t we ey 
eat ? 

“Man alive, vou had breakfast sever 
hours ago. What do you expect?” 
“TO: pee’. i napped 
Tony, “I had a banana 
ago.” Tle turned on his 
headed north. 
spent the greater part of 1 
four corner 
But he did 


At exactls 


‘ame back. 


accurately,” 
seven hours 
heels) and 


Curry he 
next four hours on the 
[len 


not see the peddler again. 


and Second Streets. 


eioht o'cloc] Tony ( 


- 1» 


‘No luck,” said Curry gloomily. 


‘ 7 
\nd 


of a wild night 


a shirt-waist dance is my idea 
nit,” said Tony. 
But d 


but duty is duty. 
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Side by side John Curry and Jimmy 
Weston disguised as Tony Rosco en- 
tered the Ellen Arcadia. Tony stepped 
up to the cashier’s box to purchase the 
adimission As he reached for 
his change the cashier gave a little star- 
tled cry. 

Then the cashier leaned forward and 
“I thought you were sup- 


” 


o 9 
tickets. 


whispered: 
posed to be in Cleveland 
Tony hesitated. But a poke in the 
ribs which Curry handed him from be- 
hind brought him to. 
Tony. “I got back to town this A. M.” 

“You needn’t look surprised,” said 
the cashier. “Your gang slipped its the 
tip. You beat it to Cleveland because 
the bulls here were making things too 
hot for you.” 

“TY didn't 
Tony, 
gold-capped teeth. 

“Want to go upstairs?” asked the 

“Eagle just blew in a few 
minutes ago.” 
Tony affected joy. “Sure, 
ill run right up. By the way,” Tony 
nodded to Curry, “meet my friend 
Johnny Johnson, from Cleveland.” 

“O. K. is he?” 

“Sure,” said Tony. 

Vell, you ought to know best.” The 
cashier opened a door which led into 
a hallway. ‘You can take Johnny up- 
stairs with you if you like.” 

the two detectives entered the hall 
and started to climb up a narrow dark 
On the first landing they 


“Er—yes,” said 


99 


long,” said 
show his 


stay scared 
anxious to 


smiling, 


cashier. 


“Tagle!”’ 


stairway. 

paused 
“Where are 

pered Tony. 
“Search me,” Curry whispered back 
hat Mr 


the gang who murdered you 


we headed for?’ whis- 


Eagle and his gang may be 
in which 
case they'll probably murder you again 
if you drop in on them casuallike Pet 
onally, | think they are you 


and 


murde 


spread that story about you 


to Cleveland in order to explain 


disappearance to vour friends 
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“All of which doesn’t answer my 
juestion. Where are we going and 
what are we going to do after we get 
there?” 

“This entire building seems to be 
dark and quiet, all but the dance hall 
We'll have to snoop 
around till we find some room which is 
lichted. Come on.” 

The entire corridor of the first floor 
pitch dark. Curry and Tony 
climbed up another flight. Darkness 
again quiet. But when they 
reached the third floor they saw a light 
streaming out of a transom in the right 
side of the hall. 

Curry poked Tony and said: “We'll 
tand outside that door and listen. If 
we’re as lucky as we think we are—” 

They took a position outside the door 
from which the light came and lis- 
tened. 

From within came the sound of 
wrangling voices.  Tinally man 
managed to make himself heard above 
the rest. “I ain’t blind, Eagle, and | 
know Tony Rosco when I see him, | 
was standin’ near the corner of Ellen 
and Fourth this afternoon, peddlin’ 
shoe strings and keepin’ an eye on that 
new cop on this beat like I was told to, 
when Tony passed right in front of my 
I ran straight up here to tell you 
but vou wasn’t in.” 

“Nonsense, Mike.” 
the man who had been addressed as 
Eagle who was speaking. “Tony Rosco 
is dead nearly two weeks now. No 
one should know that better than you 
You killed him yourself !” 

“It’s a lie!” screamed Mike. “I hit 
him with a blackjack because, like a 
fool, I did whatever you told me to. But 
I didn’t kill him. He must have been 
i threw him into the river 


downstairs. 


Was 


and 


one 


nose, 


It was evidently 


alive when we 
al d 

Sure,” from Eagle. “He stayed i 
river over a week, 


bottom of the 
trunk, and 


1 


: 1 th 
woke uD, openea tne 
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“We didn’t put him into a trunk. We 
just threw him off the pier. 

There followed a rather long pause. 

“Gentlemen”—it was Eagle’s voice 
—‘“I see you have once again — to 
improve on my instructions. ay I 
ask who suggested the improven rent, 
and also why I wasn’t told about this 
before?” 

“When you left us the night I hit 
Tony,” said Mike, “Rabbit and Wat- 
son and me went to Allen’s place for a 
trunk. Allen asked us what we wanted 
it for and Rabbit told him. Allen 
wouldn't give us one because he said 
he didn’t want to get mixed———” 

“Then why didn’t you knock him 
down and take one? Fools! Don’t you 
know that dead bodies float?” 

“T told ‘em,” wailed Mike. “But we 
were scared stiff, what with a dead man 
on our hands, and all we thought of 
is how to get rid of him quick. I want 
what’s due me. I’m going to clear out 
of this town.” 

“Lily-liver!” cried Eagle. “You'll 
get what’s due you all right—the same 
way Tony got his.” 

There came a thud and the sound of 
aman falling to the floor. 

Curry nudged Tony. “T think this is 
our cue for a dramatic entrance. Draw 
your gun and knock at the door.” 

Tony did so. A hush followed. 

Eagle’s voice called: “Get up, you 
coward, and open the door. Open the 
I said! What are you afraid of? 
right well Paul, the cashier, 
won't let any one pass him isn’t 
O. K. And I won't stand for cow- 
ardice, do you hear 

After a pause a key clicked in the 
lock inside. The door was opened cau- 
The next minute there came 

sterical scream and Mike reeled 
back into the room. 

Tony stood in the doorway. Four 
men were in the room. Three of them 
v They 
their 


( loor,. 
You know 
who 


terror- 


raised their 


head 


stricken. 
arms above 


vere 


trembling 
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Only one of the gang, Eagle, kept his 
self-control. 

“How do you do, Mr. Jimmy) 
ton?” said Eagle pleasantly. 

The surprised disguised detective 
most let his gun drop. 

‘There’s nothing the 
your disguise, old chap,” 
Eagle. “It’s perfect, line for line, ex- 
pression for expression. That’s how I 
know it’s you. I keep in touch with af- 
fairs at headquarters—never mind how 

—and [I know there’s not another man 
on the force your equal at this game.” 

“Er—thank you,” said Jimmy, stam- 
mering. 

“I suppose you heard our conversa 
tion?” asked Eagle. 

“A very interesting 
mitted Jimmy. 

Eagle thought it over. 
many men have you 
you P” 

“Only one.” 


Wes- 


matter with 


continued 


part of it,” 


how 


1, 


“Jimmy, 
brought wii 


Curry stepped into 
doorway. “Eagle, meet Mr. 
Curry. As you notice, he has 
in either hand, and I’ve heard it 
he can shoot terrible straight.” 

“Um.” Eagle smiled as though he 
were bored. “There are four of 
against two of you. And all I ha 
to do is whistle once a hun 
dred more will be up from th 
hall.” 


Curry 


and about 
dance 


entered the room. ‘All you 
have whistle once,” he said, 
“and [ll shoot off your mustache! 
Eagle was apparently satisfied 
Curry was not to be trifled 
submitted with the rest of his 
being handcuffed, arguing the 
“All right. You can 


but how are 


to do is 


arrest us, | 


you going to prove 


word 


pt se, 


anything on us? It’s only your 


against ours.” 


reckoned 


Eagle had 
poli 


conte s ion 


found it easy 
from Mike 
itened to the pot 
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hysteria by what he had at first sup- with it,” insisted Jimmy. “Suppose 
posed to be the sight of the resurrected Eagle’s instructions had been carried 
Tony. Mike in confessing was also out and Tony had been put into a trunk 
actuated by the desire for revenge on before being thrown into the river. The 
leader. He had not wanted to kill body would never have risen. 
he said, and had done s¢ nly suppose that on the night Tony disa 
ause he dared not disobey Eagle. peared his brother hadn't tracked 
lie added that Eagle had ordered Tony First and Ellen Streets. We mig 
killed because Tony had held back e begun our search miles from the 
of the money he had stolen from sale of interest. And suppose——” 
Tremont Company. Mike’s confe ut how about my little idea of hav- 
n, together with the recovery of part ing you disguise as Tony and——” 
of the Tremont loot, as well as the loot “That was luck, too. Suppose I'd have 
of several other crimes—Mike told stopped growing when I was five-foot- 
where it was kept—clinched the case two. How could I have made up a 
e gang. tall, slender man?” 
ber later Curry and Jimmy “Luck or brains, it doesn't matte 
a discussion in the pres- much,” put in the inspector. ‘The point 
a ector Mitchell. is that luck and brains both are 
was luck,” said Jimmy. erally on the side of justice, 
nothing. It was brains.” all that counts. Have a cigar, 
didn’t have anything to do you, and change the subject.” 


LARGE AWARD FOR FALSE ARREST 


STED in St. Louis, Missouri, and identified as the notorious “Christm: 
—— passer of worthless checks, Alexander P. McAuley, a we 
ker, of Toronto, Canada, brought suit against the firms responsible 
seteatitn by the police, and was awarded one hundred thousand d 
ee against one of them. Theodore B. Starr, a jeweler on Fifth Avenue 
New York, is the man against whom the judgment was given, and two othe 
are being sued on the same grounds by the plaintiff. 
Mr. McAuley resembles Christmas Keough, whose specialty is giving 
less checks for about two hundred dollars to merchants, in exchange for < 
priced at about fifty dollars. The swindler, who is now serving a term 
on for the crimes for which Mr. McAuley was arrested, operated p: 
he Christmas season, dressing well and appearing like a cultured 
checks would be accepted by merchants, and he would px 
nd the purchased article and move on before his victims discovers 


could not be cashed 

nining man was accustomed to make little trips about Chri 
} take home with him lavish gifts for his family. A de 
from New York seemed to the authorities in St. 

of the broker, who was promptly arrested. 
was taken and dispatched hastily to New Yor 

erks as that of the man who had signed the 

on the ¢ adian Bank of Commerce in 
Louis also identified Mr. McAuley as the ct 

ed, but not until Mr. McAuley had 


his attempt to secure his vindic: 
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McGINNESS sat. all 
hunched over a table, 
room of Caila- 


UG” 
alone, 
in the back 
han’s place, 
himself with a glass of 
Grimly his thoughts 
he sipped the ki 


regaling 
liquid. 


, ‘ 
went back to other 


dismally 
amber 
days as ckless concoc 
tion. 

Was a time when ( 
gilded mecca of gin 
shifty-eyed enemies of 
gathered, to plot dark deeds, 
tye and 
adventures 
cessfully 
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and sin, where 
society fi 

over the 
Bourbon, or recount unholy 
that 
onsummated. 


already had been stic 


Then money 
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And such customers as had 
Penitentiaries 


bat and 
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in\ of them in the j 
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accounted for mz 
ind the futures of many of 
now being accounted for within 
walls; dips, d 


dips, dopes 
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shoplifters, 


them 


grim, gray trong 


1 
second-story me 


arm men, 
safe blowers—as 
of cutthroats and brigands a 


rool, 


14 
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convened under one 


entertainment and a certain 
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ont 

them was the day 
sighing. ‘‘Wonder 


5!” said the lonely 
what eve) 
come uh The Buffalo 
Jim Devlin-—Annie, 
“Squint-eye” McCarty, 

] jeartielt sigh 


onlin 


this table, an’ 


>t) 


nything else?” interrupted a voice 
surlily. 
reverie with 


Pug started out 
jerk, and looked 
countenance 
ing waiter 
miliarly known 
“oood old” 

‘Anything 
more respe 


day Bs 


tenance betoken! 


nd dismally shook 
he returned disgusted 
[ been dri 
Faxes 
ll up 
had iong 
yibulous custom 
“Rick, oY Cit 
said, 
that'll be put outa comn 
Yeh,” Pug came 


nix on the cala 
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nitty 
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rade look: like 
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Pug was obviously disappointed. For 
a moment he sat glowering at the 
waiter, then drew a roll of bills 
from one of his pockets and tossed it on 
the table. “Take a squint at that,” he 
invited. ‘What ’m I gonna do with it?” 

Old Crow’s eyes rested upon the 
money avariciously, then one thin, claw- 
like hand reached out and caressingly 
fingered it. “I—I reckon I might fix 
it,” he said in a husky tone. “Jus’ stick 
aroun’ an’—you got any objections to 
meetin’ a leddy ?” 

“A lady?” Pug looked up in surprise. 
“What lady?” 

Nd Crow lowered his voice to a 
raspy undertone. “TI gotta be careful,” 
he confided. “It’s only special cust’mers 
what is accommodated, an’ they’s a 
leddy”—he lowered an inflamed eyelid 
significantly—‘“‘what sometimes drops 


” 


ra 
4 


aroun’, an’—— 

“T get’cha,” broke in Pug. ‘Who is 
the moll?” 

Old Crow’s attitude was cautious, se- 
cretive. “I ain’t sure I kin fix tt, 
but-——” 

“Can the stall!” snapped Pug. ‘Tell 
‘er, whoever she is, that it’s Pug Mc 
Ginness—late uh San Quentin—with 
nioney to burn, an’ no matches! 1] 
reckon she’ll take chances!” 

“L'il see what I kin do,”’ answered the 
other, and he shuffled from the room. 

lug again lapsed into reflective si- 
lence. ‘I ain’t tasted the stuff for four 
years, an’”—his brow knitted into a 
scowl—“mebbe I’m a fool to fall for 
it! Tt was ‘hooch’ that got me the last 


tine. IT was sittin’ right here in Cal 
lahan’s, with Kitty O’Conlin, an’ we 
histed a few. Then me an’ Squinteye 


McCarty went out an’ broke in a crib, 
an’ next I knowed ‘Fly-cop’ Dorrity had 


oor opened, and the waiter 
ade his appearance. “Party’ll 
be here in a little while,” he announced 
with the air of one who had accom 


plished a rare feat of diplomacy. “Said 








you was O. K. 
back in the old days.’ 

“Who is the moll?’ Pug insisted 
curiously, 

“] ain’t sayin’,” returned Old Crow, 
with emphasis. “You take what you git 
an’ ask no questions. The leddy’ll be 
veiled—an’ the stuff’ll cost you a dollar 
a shot.” 

“It’s a stickup,” said Pug. “But’— 
he tossed the waiter a bill—‘‘TI’ll stand 
for it!” 

Old Crow picked up the money and 
examined it, then lifted it to his nose 
and sniffed it several times. “S’ciety 
money!” he said, sneering, and went 
out the door. 

Pug looked after him in surprise. 
“Tunny old bird!’ he muttered. “I 
reckon he thought it was phony.” 

He picked up the money and con- 
templated it whimsically. ‘A fooi what 
ain’t got no more sense’n to pack a 
roll like this around on ’im ought to 
get stuck up. That jake was a soft one. 
Put up his mitts an’ was riffled without 
a whimper. If he’d only ’a’ kept his 
mouth shut, after I lifted my arm, I 
wouldn't ’a’ beaned ’im. I didn’t hit 
‘im so awful hard, at that. Just a little 


tap with the gat, an’—I wasn’t aimin 


an’ she knowed you 


, 


to croak ’im!” 

Pug threw an apprehensive glance 
over his shoulder. After the holdup 
the previous night he had left his vic- 
tim unconscious, and the morning pa- 
pers had informed him that the man 
had been picked up later by the police 
and removed to a hospital. There he 
had recovered sufficiently to explain 
what had happened to him, but he ex- 
pired before giving the police a descrip- 
tion of his assailant. 

The victim was unknown, and so far 
the police had been unable to discover a 
clew to his identity. He was prospet- 
ous looking, but there were no papers 0! 
any sort on his person. His clothing 
bore the mark of a fashionable New 
York tailor He had been’seen about 
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rit 
be 


ar 





Under 


town for several months by detectives, 
but nothing further was known con- 
cerning him. The police were investi- 
gating. 

Pug contemplated the money, then 
carefully counted it—two hundred and 
sixty dollars, in fives, tens, and twenties. 
There had also been several dollar 
bills which he had already disposed of 
for drinks—one of them to Old Crow, 
as a tip. 

Suddenly, the ex-convict’s nostrils 
dilated, and he sat up in surprise. For 
the first time since he had come into 
possession of the money he became 
aware of a delightfully subtle aroma 
that emanated from it. Lifting the 
bills to his nose he sniffed them. The 
bills were perfumed! 

“Whew!” he exhaled amazedly. 
“Whaddaya know about that!” He 
stared at the bills, then sniffed them 
again. “S’ciety money is right! So 
that’s why Old Crow acted so funny! 
The gent must ’a’ been packin’ the roll 
in the pocket with his han’kerchief. 
He was a fastidious cuss, whoever he 
was,” 

Pug again relapsed into silence, every 
now and then sniffing the money, and 
pondering. Something about the per- 
fume brought back vague memories. 
Somewhere, at some time, he had—— 

Kitty O’Conlin! 

Always the girl had brought with her, 
into his presence, a breath of perfume. 
Sweet, delectable Kitty—he wondered 
what had become of her. 

Living on her “lone,” she had min- 
gled with other thieves and had main- 
tained their respect. She had acted as 
“lookout” for some of the cleverest 
crooks in the business, and was herself 
reputed to be one of the best in her 
line—cautious, dependable, with a sixth 
sense that seemed to warn her of 
danger. 


On a number of occasions she and 
Pug had worked together on big jobs. 
But gradually, as booze had gotten the 
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best of him, he had abandoned “kid- 
glove” work for the sand bag and 
black jack and “inside” jobs that re- 
quired little courage or _ initiative, 
Kitty O’Conlin’s respect for ‘‘strong- 
arm” men was negligible, and in be- 
coming one, Pug automatically had re- 
moved himself from her class. 

Upon his release from prison he had 
resolved once more to scale the ladder 
to his former position among crook- 
dom’s elite. But the immediate need 
of funds had forced him temporarily to 
resume the role of stick-up man—and 
the mysterious victim had been sacri- 
ficed on the altar of mammon. 

A feeling of uneasiness again taking 
possession of him, Pug got to his feet 
and crept to a window. A few pe- 
destrians were passing, and—he sud- 
denly drew back with an exclamation- 
among them, Dorrity, the fly cop who 
had arrested him four years before and 
sent him over the road. 

Pug watched the detective appre 
hensively until the latter passed out of 
his range of vision. Then, with a 
breath of relief, he resumed his seat at 
the table. 

Did Dorrity suspect his presence in 
Callahan’s—or his connection with the 
previous night’s holdup? Pug had taken 
every precaution to keep out of sight 
since his arrival in the city a fortnight 
before, and the detective’s passing at 
that moment, he assured himself ner- 
vously, was accidental. The newspapers 
had referred to him as “the mysterious 
assailant” and had predicted that the 
unknown slayer would, in all probabil- 
ity, escape detection through lack of 
evidence. 

If Dorrity suspected him the plain- 
clothes man would have to produce 
proof of his guilt before he could make 
a move, and—Pug shrugged and dis- 
missed the likelihood of Dorrity get- 
ting the goods on him. 

Once again his eyes roved gloomily 
about the deserted room, and _ he 
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visioned, in retrospect, the days that 
had been. Recalling this and that in- 
cident, and remembering old pals who 
had come and gone, he 


sighed hea, ily 
upon the futility of ex 


and pondered 
istence. 

ln the midst of hi 
with a sudden jerk. 


ry 


. = 1 - ¢ 
reverie ne sat up 


door had opened, .admitting a 


heavily veiled woman. [or a moment 
she paused uncertainly on the threshold, 
then stepped quickly into the room. 

“Howdy!” I 
“T—] was just imaginin’ myself here 
, an 


Sit down, 
lady""—he indicated a chair—‘they ain't 


‘ug greeted relic vedly. 


in Callahan’s, back in the old days 


an’ you gimme a start. 
nothin’ to be leery bout.” 

The newcomer seated herself, placing 
a black hand-bag on the table before 
“T’ve careful,” she said 


her. > cot to be 


ina low tone. “My 


, ° t 
game’s as risky as 


yours—and the fly cops are working 
overtime trying to get something on 
me.” 


1 
4 


re 4 ; 
“Nothin’ to Py 


ve alraid Of, rug went 


on, assuringly. ‘“Leastwise, not so far 
as [am concerned. I been up in the big 
house for the last four vears, an’ the 
country went dry while I was doin’ my 
bit. I drifted back here to the old 
hang-out, hopin’ to meet up with some 
uh the but nothin’ doin’. No- 
body but Old Crow, an’ him about as 
ociable as a buzzard in no man’s land.” 
“Tit’s a desert, 


“But’- 


“ 


oang— 
gang 


all right,” said the girl. 
her hand rested upon the bag— 
there’s still wet spots.” 

Pug was eying her keenly in an ef- 
penetrate her disguise. The 
curves of her figure and the veil some- 

ested to him things Oriental. 
ily and fashionably attired 
. - 


fort to 


] 1 
how los 
1@ Was 1 
in a suit 


carried 


‘icl 
of some dark material, and 
herself with an air of assur- 


Whoever 


neither old nor—judging by 


Lea 
ance, she was she was 


"7 a ee . 1 la- ¢ 1 +. 
appearances—unpleasant to tog upon 
And what she had said about his game 
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indicated she had known him back in 
the old days! 

recalled 
take 
an’ ask no questions.” 


Old Crow’s 
what you git 
Obviously his 


companion’s identity was to remain an 


» suddenly 


6X 


admonition. you 


enigma. 

Leaning forward, Pug studied th: 
girl intently for a moment, then flicked 
his glass with a forefinger. 


suggested, 


“Well?” he 
“What d’ya say?” 


OR i tet 4 —_ — the ‘ 
Reaching out, the girl took the glas 


aiid drew it beside the hand bag. With 
ement ough 
and pressed 





a quick mov\ her fingers 
the clasps them. Pug 


pulled himself up to his full height, all 
From the 


attention. 





of the bag a tiny, con 
denly had projected itself, and from thi 


in stream of liquid spurted into 1 
about 


> of the tricks i 
plained wit! Che bag 


g xX] h a laugh. 

1 phe 1" Inside is a metal receptacl 
containing the liquor, and these’”’—ind 
cating the silver clasps—‘releas¢ ' 


Recovering from hts 
lifted 
tent ti 
pression of satisfaction. “Great 


he exc l 


Surprise, Fug 


the glass and sampled the c 


face puckered into an e 


laimed, voicing the ag 
and shinad ) 14 ley 7 1e | 1] 
and dramed che remainaer of tne qu 
with 


Hi companion extended hei h 


1 “a 
1 snudader, 

e 0 ~~ashnanan 
, sne cautioned 


ying the bag! 


head. 


limited number of drinl to a cus 
La er,” she informed hu a en Vv‘ 
begin to get lit up I clap on the | 

Lit up Pue accepted the refilled 
glass and drained it yay, SI 
vo € 1 LO ¢ me ] VC b 
call di F ord 7 1k 
up! Vj  € gh in tha 
bag 

) bro! l ne ! 


Under 


can’t take chances. Bootlegging is a 
ticklish business, and I’ve got to be 
careful. If a customer gets full and 
starts-telling the world where he got it, 
what happens to me?” 

Pug answered, under- 
standing. “I can’t afford to take 
chances, neither. It was this stuff that 
got ine the last time and sent me over 
hadn't abeen for 


“TY get’cha,” 


the road. If it 
booze——” 

“You wouldn’t have been careless and 
walked into a trap with your eyes open. 
That night, if you remember, I warned 
you to go easy on the stuff, and——” 
The girl lifted her veil. 

Pug started up out of his chair with 
a gasp. “Kitty!” he blurted. “If it 
ain’t Kitty O’Conlin!” 

“Yes,” said the girl, laughing. 
“There’s no reason why I should keep 
you guessing, Nith customers who 
don’t know me I wear the veil to pre- 
vent their recognizing me on the street 
in case we should meet later—and to 
avoid the fly cops. But with an old 
friend-——~” 

Pug seized her hand joyously, “Well 
whaddaya know about this! An’ a 
He stared first at the girl, 
then at the hand bag. “I been wonderin’ 
what’d become of you, an.-——— How 
come you to be peddlin’ this stuff?” 

“Easier money,” the girl informed 
him, “and not running such great risks. 
If I’m pinched I get off with a fine or 
a short sentence, but in the old game if 
they’d got me——” she broke off with 
a significant shrug. 

Pug nodded understandingly. 

“You're lucky to have got away with 
it as long as you did,” he mumbled. “I 
been in stir half my life, an’ I’m back 
at the same old game. Awhile ago I 
seen ly-cop Dorrity in’ the joint, 
an 

“You've 


bootlegger 4 


pas: 


got reason to fear him?” 


broke in the girl uneasily. 


oame 


old reason,” responded the 


convict with a sneer. “He ain't got 


the Lid 
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nothin’ on me, but”—Pug looked about 
apprehensively—“my nerves is a little 
shaky, and”—he pushed the glass over 
beside the hand bag-—-“I’m needin’ a 
bracer.” 

The girl again manipulated the silver 
clasps. 

“What happened to you since I been 
away?” Pug questioned, when she had 
served the order. 

The girl leaned forward, resting her 
elbows on the table. “I was tired of 
the old game,” she answered, “and in 
mortal dread of being pinched and go- 
ing over the road for a long stretch. 
After the country went dry a friend of 
mine, who had cached a big stock of the 
wet goods, made me a proposition. I 
became one of his agenis, and—that’s 
the why of the hand bag.” 

“Friend uh yours?” <A _ note of 
jealousy had crept into Pug’s voice. 
“Who is the guy?” 

“Donnegan,” answered the girl. “I 
used to know him back in New York 
Jimmie Donnegan. He used to run a 
saloon.” 

“Yeh?” Pug was toying sullenly with 
his glass. “I always figgered a saloon- 
keeper in the same class with a ratiler,” 
he said, the hint of a sneer in his voice, 
“Both of ’em traffics in poison.” 

The girl frowned. “And I always 
compared a rattler with a stick-up 
man,” she retorted. “Only a rattler 
warns its victims.” 

Pug sat up with a jerk. 
mean?” he demanded. 

“Oh, nothing personal,’ answered the 
‘We were just making compari- 


“What d'ya 


girl. 
sons.” 

“As for Donnegan,” she continued, 
“he’s doing a land-office business, and 
the fly cops don’t even suspect him. No- 
body, not even his-agents, knows where 
he keeps the liquor supply cached. Ile 
delivers the stuff to us secretly, and 
collects after we’ve sold it. The hand 
bag is one of his inventions.” 

Pug accepted the information glumly. 
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“Where does the guy hang out?” he 
asked. 

The girl shook her head. “Nobody 
knows. He comes and goes mysteri- 
ously, and sometimes I don't see him 
for days.” 

Pug emptied 
it across the table. 

“You must be flush,’ 
‘The stuff’s a dollar a 
ber.” 


his glass 


and push 
said the girl. 


throw, remem- 


Pug drew the roll from his pocket 
and flashed it. “Money to burn. ! 
went out last night an’ turned up a live 
one.” 

Must have,” agreed the girl. 
wonder you're leery of Dorrity.” 

Pug thrust the money 
“Yeh—he got me the last time, an 
voice was a trifle unsteady— 
“nothin’d please ’im better’n to get me 
ag in, 


“é 


“No 


into his pocket. 


209 


—nis 


“You’re certain he doesn’t 


you 


suspect 


“Dead certain,” answered Pug 
lessly. “It was a stick-up job, an’ I 
got away with it clean.” 

Half an hour later the girl lowered 
her veil and picked up the bag. “You've 
had the limit of drinks,’ she informed 
him. ‘The lid’s on.” 

“What’s the hurry 
thickly. 

“You're beg 
swered the girl, 

hunch Dorrity’ 
and if he’s 
ling on you he’s hangi 


care 


Pug demanded 


to get lit up,” an 
“and besides—I’ve had 
an eye 

trying to get 


around. 


inning 


been keeping 
on me lately, 
somethi ig 
I’ve got to be moving. 

a: Taking the 
peeled off a ten 
the table. “‘Keep 


Pug acquiesced 


roll 


from his } pocks st he 
1 


and 
the fone 1e said. 
“Thanks.” The gi 
bill and thrust 
going to invest 
extravagances.”’ 
“What's that?” Pug qu 


ously. 


tossed i acfross 
| picked up the 
it into her purse 


this 


estioned cu 
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sreath of the Orient,” answered the 
girl, “It’s ten dollars an ounce 
“Jazz water?” 
She nodded. 
fume in the 
Turkey.” 


“It’s the favorite per- 
Harem of the Sultan of 
éeC*, 1 a 99 
Same old itty, 


with a chuckle. 


Pug 
“You always was nutty 
about per-fume! You an’ that 
patrick jane is both in the same class, 
only she used to swim in the 


came back 


Cleo- 


stuff!” 
“TI guess that’s why Tony fell for 

her,” answered the girl with a 

She reached 


laugh 
the door and paused. he: 
knob. “Watch out for 
warned. 


hand on the 
Dorrity,” she 
not what it used to b 
to be wiser—lots wiser.” 

“T reckon I ain’t foolish, 
retorted. ‘The bulls 
on ine,” 


“The 


e—a crook’s 


ain f 


had 


silence 


When his companion g 


sat for a time in brooding 


got unsteadily to hi | 


feet and 
The street was de 


to his 


to a window. 


Returning chair he slumped 
it, his chin sagging 
reckon [ had a 

mbled. “I 


\ othing 


upon his chest 
cou] le too man 

ain't used to the stuff.” 
drowsiness began to steal 
head 
LT; 


over him, and _ presently 

his arms on the 

thought wa 
cious wave of 


dropped on 
last waking 
O’Coniit 

rare, exotic 


him, ai 


rfurne seemed to enfold 
vith a jerk. 
nked in the gaslight 


nation of terror esca 
sted upon one ot 


upon eithe 








Under 


face. “Wha-what d’ya mean?’ he 


asked gasping. 
the goods on 
returned 


aat 
got 


you, Me- 
ies ity. 


Ginness,” snappily 
“The game's up! 
Pug staggered his feet, 
at the edge of the table. 
“Donnegan,” continued the detective, 
“was the man stuck up last night 
robbed of two hundred and sixty-oc id 
dollars, and slugged. We learned | 
identity this morning. 
a bootlegger, and had 
money from one of his agents just 
to the holdup. The ag 
friend Kitty O’Conlin—had carried 
two hundred and sixty 
together with a 
the 
later g 


lastotatere 
ciutchnine 


you 


was 
collected the 
pi ior 
old 
the 


dollars in a 


The man 


ent— 


a) our 


Bek fa ar ° 
nana bag, VOTLIC OF 


perfumery. Some of stuff got on 


the and she ave it to 
Donnegan. 

“This afternoon, about dus! 
for some time has “any 
ootlegging, arrested 
fake hand 
nd to contain 
search a 


money, 


, the girl, 
suspec ted 
and taken 


bag 


( 
1 
I 


I 
of 


was 
to headquarters. <A 
which she carried was fou 
Upon further 
bill was discovered in her pos- 
bore the per- 
fume. This same perfume, a rare and 
expensive distillation, had be 
tected upon Donnegan’s clothing after 
the robbery ! 

“Upon ross-examination the 
esed that the bill had been 
vou this afternoon, in payment 


vhiskey. ten- 
-. 

dollar 
ot 


ession, which scent 


7 
en de- 


> ae 
girl 


con fe given 
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for liquor, and that you had confided 
to her that you had stuck up a man 
last night and robbed him. I discovered 
extracted the rest of 


and 


you here asleep, 
the money from your pocket, 
there you are!” 

Pug slumped into his chair with a 
groan. 

“In addition to the woman’s stat 
ment,’ went on Dorrity, “the waiter 
Old Crow—has testified that you had 
the roll in your possession when you 
came here, this afternoon, and he pro- 
duced several bills—one of them given 
him, by you, as a ‘de. and the rest in 
payment for drinks. All bore the scent 
of perfume. And if that isn’t suffi 
cient evidence,” Dorrity concluded, “I 
found Donnegan’s watch in one of your 
pockets—with his name engraved in the 
case!” 

Pug started up out of his 
sank back, his wildly roving 
ing upon the liquor glass. 
hadn't abeen for ‘s 

‘The perfume,” broke in Dorrity, 
“you might have escaped. And if it 
had been just ordinary perfume’’—he 
thrust the bills under the 
nose—“you might have gotten a\ 
witl even then; but ‘Breath of 
Orient’ is in a itself, 
dollars an ounce!” 

‘Take it away!” 
ziedly. “Take it away! 
dope, clean to the gallows! 


chair, but 


cyes Test 


“li—if 


prisone 

vay 
the 
class by and ten 
shrieked Pug fren 
I’ll smell that 
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to execcute 

murder. All 1 

oon tl 

‘Tai yeal 


onvicted man 


four cai 
ago; 
srmitted, 
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is pe 
the law his wish must 
sal method of 
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7 Sofas 
ana tne 


sabre or 
in Switzerland 


has not been put to use 


land 
criminal! 
tons 
»w they sentence murderers to life i 
if he 
e carried out. 

f executing condemned prisoners is 
them. 
only 


foi 


NEEDED 
is faced with a knotty problem in 
named Ramel, who has been found 
of Switzerland abolished 


the 


capital punish 
onment instead. 


hat he be kille d. 


impris 
7 
so d 


esires, to demand t 
1 1 13, 

peneading 
sabre 


Lucerne 


either by 
Now, 
guille 


ten years. 


there 
ytine is a 


are longer any 


rusty one in a 
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PEAKIN’ of prohibition,” said vals of his anxious life. Loth men 
Captain Sargeant, “did you the eyes of the old salt, the look o 
ever hear about what they one used to scanning far horizons. 
done to Bud Mclvors when Captain Sargeant was ruddy, with 
they caught him traffickin’ with likker Gloucester whiskers, but Captain Perk 
up Cape Breton way?” ins’ lean brown face was clean-sh 
“Don’t know as I ever did,” replied and heavily lined. 
Captain Perkins. “Not but what the E 


1e ashes well enough by Bud,” Captai 


vetalian 


Captain Sargeant shook th 


+ 


from his pipe and prepared deliber- added to his last states nent, witl 


ately to refill it. “That was before the _ tilious New England justice. 
days of universal prohibition and eter- no fault o’ theirn.” 
nal suffrage and things like that, but The ship builder 
Bud's town was a dry town, an’ that a receptive attitude. 
is how it come to pass.” The captain pened to Bud, anyhow?’ he asked. 
glanced at the tall Sicilian salt schooner met him once in the Wi in dwa rd | 
that lay at anchor in Gloucester har- not so dreadfully long ago, 
bor, an imposing black bulk against the Captain Sargeant i 
blue water. “An’ it all come about various aspec f the dram 
through one of them Eyetalian boats,’ Mclvors. “Really it happe ed 
he said. hull town,” he said. ‘An’ 

The September sunshine was warm of the folks there bein’ too ; 
in the corner of the shipyard where the captain paused to draw a I 
two old men sat exchanging the gossip formulated the situation 
of the sea It fell in a great patch cally. 
upon the green hull of a schooner vantages in bein’ too much 
mounted high in the ways; it turned rest of the world.” 


‘ 


Chere’s real practi al 


] 1 


iwdust-covered earth beneath to “It ain’t often,” 

and struck out gleams of white’ served, “that 4 

the houses on the opposite shore. troubled that y. 

Captain Perkins sat on the step be little heaven on earth 7” 

fore the door of his shop. Over the “Up Cape Breto1 
door a painted bas-relief of a very white The ship builder 
ship on a very blue sea explained the “Never was there. 
nature of his trade. It was one that I ain’t been to Cape 
permitted considerable leisure. Cap- near home, I gtess.” 
tain Sargeant sat on the bench against Captain Sarge 
the wall of the adjoining sail loft smok comfortably against 
ing his pipe with the reposeful air of in this town't J sa 
47 


the fisherman in the passive land inter 6 good they hadn't 
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jail. No one there ever did anything 
he hadn’t ought to—or so they claimed. 
An’ seein’ as how the jail stood there 
agettin’ out of repair an’ acumbrin’ the 
earth, so to speak, they took an’ tore it 
down. Then one day a feller broke the 
law an’ was brought to trial an’ sen- 
tenced fer imprisonment, an’ there 
wa'n't no jail to put him in.” 

Captain Perkins chuckled and settled 
down to enjoyment of the tale. “‘An’ 
then what?” he asked. 

Old Captain Sargeant lighted his 
pipe, clasped his knee, and proceeded 
with the yarn of erring Bud Mclvors. 

“Well, as I said before, it was a dry 
town an’ 
knew every one else’s business. 
day an [*yetalian schooner came into 
port and lay in the harbor there, an’ 
they had some of that queer Eyetalian 
in the hold like they carry and 
out to callers. Well, it 
went out one day to deal with 


One 


wine 
hand seems 
Bud 
them, and they treated him, an’ he 
liked the taste of their spirits. Then 
when they was asailin’ away some days 
later they either gave him some or sold 
him some, or traded off some with him. 
Anyhow, the goods was found in Bud’s 
cellar few there 
a trial, an’ he was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment or he had to pay 
a big fine, and Bud chose jail. 
“Maybe he thought he’d get off, after 
sence there wa’n’t no jail to put 
him in, but he didn’t. For the folks up 
Cape Breton way is mostly Scotch, you 
know, an’ they believe that when they 
see their duty they must do it. So they 
decided they’d got to find a prison fer 
Bud somehow, an’ the jedge exquired 
imong the people to find where 
soard him out to jail. 
im McGregor, who keep 


just a bottles—an’ 


Was 


bout 
First 
es 
tne 
but McGregor wouldn’t hear of 
aminit. He was mad! ‘What do 
ke me fer,’ he sez. ‘Do you thinl 
guests,’ he sez, 


4 


‘a jail bird in their midst : 


17 
ij 


iotei : 


it fer 


grace my 


a small one, so that every one . 
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name it would give my house,’ he sez. 
‘I wonder ye can ask me such a thing,’ 
he sez. Well, the jedge kep on a beggin’ 
him, ’cause he thought nobody else had 
so many rooms as Jim McGregor, «n’ 
most of ’em were standin’ empty. 
Then, too, nobody else had locks on 
their doors, ‘cause every one was so 
good and honest they never had no 
locks; but Jim McGregor had to have 
‘em ‘cause folks came there from awa) 
off, and he said they was sometimes 
kind o’ finnicky about locks an’ doors. 

“Well, the jedge said it wa’n’t pub- 
lic-spirited of Jim an’ things like that, 
but he couldn’t budge him one inch. 
Then he went an’ asked one man after 
another, but it seemed like they all had 
excuses like the people in the Bible that 
didn’t want to go to the feast. It wa’n’t 
that they didn’t like Bud—nobody had 
anythin’ agin’ him—but when they come 
to think of him as a prisoner he didn’t 
seem so welcome, an’ the wives all said 
he would inconvenience their house- 
keepin’, an’ that the money wouldn’t pay 
for the trouble. They all wished him 
well, but they wouldn’t have him in the 
house. 

“Well, at last the jedge decided that 
the constable had to take him. He didn’t 
want him neither, but I guess the jedge 
was pretty desperate by that time, an’ 
he put it to him in such a way as bein’ 
a duty of office that the constable didn’t 
dare refuse, an’ so he had to take him; 
an’ they walked home from the town 
hall together, him an’ Bud. 

“First the constable locked 
He hadn’t no lock on his doors neither, 
but he bought a hook an’ ring at the 
But after he’d been there a day 
wife complained 


Bud up. 


store, 

4 1, . . 1 ’ 
or two the constable’s 
at havin’ to carry up Bud’s meals like 
he \ ick abed, when he was as hale 
terri- 


ne was 
-_ “4 T ? 541 
an’ hearty as any one, an’ with a 
ble appetite into the bargain, the con- 
wife said. So the long an’ short 
of it was she complained so much that 


the constable gave in, an’ he said pub- 


table’s 
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licly that he couldn’t keep Bud locked 
up no more, an’ if he was to stay with 
him he’d just have to go around with 
him. He’d keep his eye on him, he said, 
but he couldn’t ask his wife to wait on 
him like he was abed. ‘I don’t 
care if I be a constable,’ he sez, ‘my 
house ain’t a jail, anyhow.’ 

that 
ble went Bud Mclvors went along with 
him. was to 
gether like David and Jonathan; when 


sick 


“So after wherever the consta 


Everywhere those two 
you seen one you saw the other, and 
they weren't 
neither. Folks told me they never had 
got along real well together. Fer one 
thing they disagreed on politics—what- 
ever kind of they hev up that 
way—an’ they disagreed about religion. 
Bud wasn’t a churchgoer of any kind, 
an’ the constable was a very religious 
An’ I s’pose the constable always 
of the argument, fer all 
he hed to do to shet Bud up was to re- 
mind him that he was his prisoner. 
“But they was 
the time. When the constable went toa 
ball game he had to take Bud with him, 
an’ when he in his boat, there 
was Bud at the tiller; and when he 
to church, there was Bud in his 
So they was always under one 
At last the constable 
sick of it an’ struck, an’ said he 
couldn't hev it no more. ‘It is violatin’ 
the sanctity of my home,’ he sez, ‘hevin’ 


never such great friends, 


politic 5 


nah, 


had the best 


a 
> 
) 


around together all 


went out 


went 
pew. 


1 
so to speak. 
| 


there all the time, an’ a 


a stranger 


stranger that ain't.no honored 
neither,’ he 
1 


guest, 
So the end of it was 
1e just wouldn't hev him at all, an’ all 


S€Z; 


the jedge’s hints about duty an’ the rest 
of it wa'n'tnouse. Bud hadto go, Fer 
while the wa'n’t so 
strong-minded about some things, they 


terrible 


constable 


> was like a mule oncet he'd made 


“Then they called another meeting 
the hull town and they 

thought an’ discussed wha 
could do with Bud Mclvors, fer 


went- studi 
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was still five weeks of his term left, an’ 
nobody was willing to turn his house 
into a jail to keep him; an’ fer the 
cause of right an’ justice, they said, 
‘twould be wrong to set him loose 
ag’in. There was one woman who was 
kind of sweet on Bud; her name was 
Jessie Dean, an’ she would have liked 
real well to take him in, but her father 
wouldn’t hear of it. So after the hull 
town’d put their heads together they 
finally made up their minds what to do. 

“Tt was decided to make Bud an exile 
fer them five weeks. That word has an 
awful sound when you hear it—folks 
that hev spent all their lives at home 
have such a dread of takin’ journeys- 
‘course Bud’d been to sea, but he was 
more’n half land-lubber. He liked to 
dig in his garden and plant things an’ 
watch ‘em grow, but up to that time all 
the sailin’ he ever done was right in his 
own harbor an’ half a dozen 
away. So at first he looked pretty sober 
when the jedge said he'd have to leave 
home. He sat there an’ listened while 
they made his plans—he havin’ nothin’ 
whatever to say about it, an’ he heard 


miles 


a subscription to pay his ex- 
Chere wa’n’t no cot 


‘em raise 
penses to Boston. 
ditions on him—only he was to sta) 
there fer the five weeks. Well, Bud 
hadn’t ever been to Boston; he’d heard 
about it an’ always sort of thought he'd 
like to go some day when he got time, 
but I don’t believe he’d ever ‘a’ got there 
really if he hadn’t fell into temptation 
along of them bottles of Eyetalian wine 
So he kind of brightened up when he 
heard his sentence an’ decided to make 
the best of it, an’ when the time come 
fer him to go he was all ready to hev a 
first-rate time. 

“Well, I was in port there tl 
went off on the Halifax boat, an’ do 
lieve it the hull town turned out 

off? You'd ’a’ thought he 
idential candidate or 


f day | ec 


1 
you be 
= 
to see him 
Was a pre 


thing or other grand of that sort 


one was smilin’ an’ laughin’ an 








No Place to Go 


and the ladies was in their good clothes. 
Jessie Dean was there dressed up to kill 
an’ give him a great bunch of flowers. 
But hers wa'n’t the only flowers, I kin 
tell you. Half the wimmen in the place 
brought flowers to Bud Mclvors-~—as if 
he was some kind of a hero in 
an exile from his hearth an’ home agoin’ 
on a compulsory visit to 

“T remember one girl threw a bookay 
after him as the boat was pushin’ off, 
an’ it fell in the water an’ evervbod\ 
laughed. An’ the boat sailed off with 
Bud awavin’ his hat till you couldn't see 
him no more an’ he was a little black 


> 
sOStON, 


speck on the deck. 
ut he went back 7” Captain Perkins 
inquired solicitously. 
back,” Captain 
Sargeant reassured him. “J heard of 
him again from a skipper that was up 
that way the year after. But it seemed 
like goin’ to Boston had given him a 


yes he went 
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taste for roamin’, for he took to the 
high seas an’ he’s been asailin’ ever 
sinc te 

Captain 
foundly. 

“T wonder,” he said, 
build a jail after that. 

Captain Sargeant shook his head. “I 
ain't never heard as to its moral effect. 
Accordin’ to what you hear nowadays 
jails is goin’ out of fashion. But I did 
hear as how it brought Bud around 
about his girl, Jessie Dean. He'd been a 
long time about his courtin’—the Scotch 
is like that, they sav—-but when Bud got 
back I heard as how he said he had to 

find out that 

wa'n’t any girl in the world beat Jessie 
Dean. An’ the skipper that told me said 
they wa But 
as to whether it ever come off or not,” 
the captain concluded accurately, “IJ 
couldn’t really say.” 


Perkins cogitated  pro- 


a they come to 


go to Boston to there 


to be married in the fall 


SUICIDES INCREASE ALARMINGLY 


OME. distressing facts 


S 


have recently been brought to the attention of tl 


1 
} 


1¢ 


public by the Save-a-Life League, an organization which tries to prevent 


suicide. 


All over the world, according to the report of this society, 


uicide 


have greatly increased during the last few years. 


In China last year five hundred thousand persons committed suicide, and 


there were 


their own lives. There is recorded 


also enormous numbers in Russia, 
that 


} 


Germany, and Austria who took 


eleven Coreans committed suicide 


together, binding themselves to one another with ropes and then jumping into 


a river. 


The Save-a-Life League reports 5,121 cases of self-destruction in the United 


ste 
States 


*, of which 3,212 N 


too, were included those 


Of the 


among 


177 children’s case 
at? -_ 


i third of the 477 shot themselves. 


ere of males, and 1,909 of females. 
who killed themselves 
5 were boys and 252 were girls. 
The youngest suicide, a boy, was only 


$1 eported, 22 


Children, 
face life. 
Almost 


rather than 


four yeas age, the oldest was one hundred. 


| 
1 
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A favorite metho 


turn on the gas: yu 


of the depressed for 
iping from buildings or in front of trains came second. 


snuffing out their lives was to 


More suicides occurred in summer and in pleasant weather than in winter and 


In gloomy atmospheric condition 


10C DS 








ZG) PE MEMBER “Shoes,” “Mr. Bad Man,” “Flint Heart,” “The Man Breaker,” 
‘i “Released,” “Seventeen,” and “Tillikum Powder”? Of course, you do. 
And we venture to say you will never completely forget them, that 
some, at least, of the situations, scenes, characters, which they hold, will remain 
forever in your memory. 
Bryan Irvine, who wrote those stories, we have always considered one 
of our greatest “finds.” 
Among the many men and women who come to see us or who send us letters, 
aying they wish to write stories for the magazine, a great number have had 


4 


remarkable and thrilling experiences during their lives, which they are sure 
they can turn into stories of utmost interest. Often, these persons have them- 
elves played the leading r6les in the experiences they wish to write about. All 
classes are represented among these would-be authors—celebrated detectives, 
notorious criminals, adventure seekers, and just plain citizens thrown by chance 
nto a vortex of stirring events. 
To all these persons, we exclaim: “Go to it, brother,” or “sister,” 

* “Weill, I never have written or tried to 


story,” is the reply, “but I am sure that the things [ have experienced 


ay be, “but can you write 


alluring, that, no matter how I narrate them, they will be of absorbing 
to all your readers.” 

d to relate, not once in a thousand times, no, not even in ten thousand time 

e embryo writers “put it over,” give us anything worth printing 
Why is this? The answer is a very simple one. They have completel 
ignored technique, failed entirely to appreciate the necessity of possessing at 
least some knowledge of the “tricks of the trade.” Yes, it is a strange fact 
‘ery man, woman, and child thinks they can write a story, bing! 


it off the reel. Yet it is true that none of them for an 
making a watch, drawing plans for a bridge, building 


I 
1 
4 


e, or painting a picture, without training. But a little thing like 
\Why, certainly; dash one off for you any old time 
while it is very true that a trained writer can do a far better story 
experienced the things he is telling of, it also is true that he often 
a very passable tale about incidents that he never has experienced, 
rsons with whom he never has been personally acquainted 
1, that any author who wishes to do a really fine piece of w 


puts pen to paper, obtain first-hand information. Sax 


told us that he took lodgings in the Limehouse section « 
parts of “Dope,” right down among the scences and 
picting in his story. 
get back to Bryan Irvine. Here is a man, 
le sketch of his life that we are printing below, 
lot of it, and, what is much more important, 
areful note of what he has seen. Not one who had not live 
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yicts could write such wonderful “inside” stories of prison life as Irvine 
has given us. Such a story as “Shoes,” for instance. Irvine was a guard in 
the penitentiary at Deer Lodge, Mentana, when he wrote that story. Tie is 
not a “natural” writer. He—if vou will pardon a good old Anglo-Saxon word 
—sweats over a story. The thing does not just flow along as it does with 
some writers, once thev get well started and into the swing of the thing. But, 
reasonably early, in his first efforts to write, Irvine realized the necessity of 
acquiring technique, and ever since then he has been doing his everlasting best, 
and with indomitable energy—writing and destroying, writing and destroying— 
to master it. We think some of his stories show real genius. 

Here is what Irvine, in response to the authors’-and-readers’-get-together 
idea, has sent us. It is just as he wrote it. It suits us. 


“Now, about that information concerning myself. Really, I feel tha 
ought first to become a real writer before telling your readers about mysel 
Iam vet only an infant in the game of juggling English. However, will give 
you the dope and let you write it up to suit yourself. 

“Am thirty-five years old. I am almost six feet tall, weigh about one 
seventy-five, and can eat like a horse. Am especially fond of quail on toast, 
Russian caviar—or whatever vou call it—-mountain trout, and any kind of 
game. In fact, I like anything that an ordinary wage earner can’t afiord to 
buy. No, I never drink liquor of any kind. Don’t even drink tea or coffee. 
One night, years ago, in Alaska, I fought John Barleycorn until I saw things 
in my lonely cabin. Haven't ‘tetched’ liquor since that awful night. Smoke? 
Yes, I smoke a pipe—a tobacco pipe, remember. When I am trying to write 
a story I smoke matches—eight matches to every paragraph, regardless of 
length. My wife always gets the broom when I sit down to the typewriter. 
And I have a bad habit of throwing lighted matches in the waste paper basket. 
Am a native of Montana, and even after I buy my fruit farm in California 
[ will think of Montana as my home. 

“Among the countries I have visited are Mexico, Honduras, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru; in fact, have been in almost every seaport of 
importance on the Pacific side from Dutch Harbor, Alaska, to Cape Horn. 
Also saw the Philippines, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, and a number of 
other countries over that way. Have traveled over all the Western States, 
and some others. Have been a printer, country editor, tried cow-punching 
for a time, hunter, trapper, lumberjack, sailor, longshoreman, policeman, watch 
man, placer miner, grocery deliveryman, car repairer, electrical storekeeper, 
wagon tramp, pneumatic hammer riveter, carpenter’s helper, prison guard for 
about nine years in several Western prisons, painter and paperhanger, and farm 
hand. One time in Alaska I discovered that I was broke—financially embar- 
rassed. Had to keep on eating, if only irregularly; so [ took a job in a big 
gambling house as a “booster” for a roulette wheel. Perfectly legitimate, un- 
derstand. All I had to do was to play the house’s money against the house's 
game and get the bystanders excited. It was a good job while it lasted, but 
I was only a substitute booster. The regular man sobered up again and wanted 
his job back. 

“Was a traveling compositor, too. Some people called me a tramp printer. 
lagine that! Was once middleweight champion mitt artist of the Pacif 


lal 


‘Them were the happy dai until a ‘guy’ on the old fias 
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v York slipped a nasty one over. When I awakened I was back aboard 
own ship, the old cruiser Boston, and my head ached something awful! 
Got so hard-boiled once that I shipped on a top-heavy steam schooner out 
an Alaskan port bound for Seattle with nothing but a cargo of the toughest 
ughnecks I ever saw. The roughnecks were the crew. Well, 1 shipped 
as a seaman, and after the little old tub was well at sea the first mate, a big 
Swede, discovered that I was the only one in the crew that had ever stood 
a trick at a wheel. Consequently, I was placed at that important position 
almost twenty-four hours a day. I became peeved and whipped a roughneck. 
He was easy, that first one. I tried another and had the same luck. Then 
the big Swede first mate took me on. He won. Worst of the whole business 
was that they put me ashore in Valdez, Alaska. All I possessed at the time 
was a war bag full of clothes, fifteen cents, and a black eye. It was in November. 
After fasting several days at Valdez I landed a job as a typesetter on a small 
daily paper there. ‘lhe editor, who was drunk most of the time, usually got 
from twenty to thirty words over the cable every day from Seattle. We 
fattened the twenty or thirty words to eight columns easily and ran off the 
paper on a Washington hand press. 
“But you didn’t ask me for a complete novel, did you? Use 
want of the above information and fix it up to suit yourself.” 
hose prize stories? We're getting after them hard. ‘The end is in sight 
you know there was a big lot of them. You'll hear about it all soon 


eee ee ee 
~~ = ~ 
————— oS 


OLD SWINDLING SCHEME REVIVED 


CL \IMING that the government is about to divide land and other property 
~ once held by Anneke Jans, who came to this country some time before 
1664, a gang of swindlers, supposed to be operating from New York, latel 
has been sending letters broadcast throughout the country, in an atten] 

persuade credulous persons to believe themselves heirs to the estat 
part with money for proposed litigation. The bait dangled before sce 


} 


wealth ignorant of former court decisions in the case, consists of faked news- 
paper clippings stating that the estate to which the descendants of Anneke 
Jans are entitled includes Trinity Church, most of Wali Street, the Woolv 
Building, the United States Treasury and Custom House buildings, and th 
Carnegie mansion, 

As a matter of fact, Anneke Jans and her husband received a grant 
about sixty-three acres in the lower part of Manhattan Island ea 
seventeenth century from the Dutch governor of the territory. Ann 
vived her husband and married again. In her will she made beques 
four children, which were to be satisfied out of the proceeds of 
In order to meet these bequests the heirs sold the land a few year 
ISnglish government, which held it until 1705, when Queen Année 

Church. For two hundred and fifteen years Trinity | 
| 1 


possession of the property, although severa 


endants of the widow to obtain it. The court 


ust to decide the case against Tri > Chur 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account o1 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed enveijope, atid she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Bb. M. P.—Not a particle of insanity shown in your writing—not a hint 
of it. But just lots of worry and an almost total lack of humor, 


OF Mommas 
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My dear, if you'll take a good, long laugh at yourself once, you will never 
let that bogyman of an idea trouble you again. I can hardly believe that you 
have had so little education. Your success, under such a handicap, ought to 


give you courage and hope. 


\. C—Like your friend, just treated above, you are given to 
very serious attitude toward life that you have never taught 
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how to smile. Never mind your lack of education; you can remedy that, you 
know, in these days of free night and day and correspondence schools. I like 
your persistence and capacity for self-reliance. 


Water P. LER.—So long as you are inclined to be so impatient, so hot- 
tempered, and so unreasonable, I bave a suspicion that you will not be par- 
ticularly successful at anything. Personal qualities count for very much in 
sticcess, as well as in happiness. J] would not advise you to change your 
position. Try to change yourself, instead. Oh, yes, | know that I am always 
giving this advice, but it is sound, and applies to all sorts of cases. 


E. L.—You’re the sort of a person who ought to train and discipline your 
mind, and keep right on doing it, for you have infinite capacity for learning 
new things and for enlarging upon your field of mental vision. 


hLer-tuteen Dire frees tick yh 
’ Froutthe Rercbinak. ' 
v Ytowtha _— 


Yes, I believe that a course in a business college is a go H 
you, but don’t stop there. Get out and into as executive a position « 
can persuade some employer to give you, and then study that particular 
until you grow too big for it. If I’m not greatly mistaken in my character 
estimate, you will grow steadily and rapidly. 


Martna.—How can you expect to have “adoring friends 
judging vou by vour letter and leaving out the condemnation which 
ing gives you—you dislike every single person you ever met. Like beg 
my dear. Suppose you apply yourself to the problem of making \ 
people, and leave to them the problem of liking you. Your writing 
that, underneath all your selfish bad temper, you really are affecti 
I hope that you will take this advice in good part and try to wi 
showing it. 


Joun S. S.—Your handwriting reflects such a simple good nature and 
such confidence and kindliness that your sorrowful history, in which you hav 
so repeatedly had to suffer hardships, seems all the more unfortunate; and 
particularly since I am sure you have borne your troubles with fortitude 
I wonder whether you have not made the mistake of continuing among people 
who do not properly appreciate you? Try getting into new territory 


Z. A. Z—I think that you are very much younger than forty 
care what your age is, in years. Your writing shows that you have 
vitality, despite all the sickness you have gone through. That being 
it follows that you have the capacity for getting well, and I believe 
will, now that your worst condition has been removed by 
don’t consider that you are fitted for office work. You hi 

] 


sympathetic, sincere, and well-poised personality. Ever think 
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welfare work? You'd find, then and there, that you were no longer a round 
peg in a square hole. 


Harry.—Can a boy of ten try for a fine character just as well as a grown 
man? Why, Harry, he can do it a great deal better, for he’s not “sot,” as my 
old darky mammy used to say. That temper that worries you so can be put 
into its proper place if you begin on it right now. 


L. Y., Fresno.—I surely do hate to discourage a person who wants to 
marry, but in this case I think that the result would be disastrous. And, as 
you have had one such unfortunate union, I am very anxious so to advise 
you that the catastrophe will not be repeated. Therefore, don’t even think of 
marrying a person whose pen pressure is heavier than your own. There are 
all sorts of graphological reasons, but in this case the chief one is that refine- 
ment is less than yours. 


Carter H.—The specimen signed “Charles” expresses courage and will power, 
aggressiveness, and a desire to dominate. The specimen signed “B. B.” shows 
me a nature which is far finer, mentally and morally, than the first one con- 
sidered, but the first one is the writer who would do your work more sati 
factorily. The second has not the stamina to endure the kind of life which 


goes with such a position. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XIV 
The Baffling Backhand—Continued 


S in all other broad distinctions of writing, the lesser modifies, or augments, 
A the greater, in this question of the backhand—always a point thought 
fully considered by the graphologist, who well knows its baffling pecul'- 
arities. Thus, certain formations, hereinafter to be considered, often will b: 
found associated with the backhand of light pressure, showing inconstancy and 
shallowness. In such a case, the backhand, with its unalterable indication of 
reserve, as pointed out in the previous lesson, shows the reserve of a silly, 
shallow nature. Girls who flirt for wanton selfishness, who will not work, 
who are vain of their personal appearance, who have commonplace ideals of 
life and conduct, use the light pressure backhand, usually with large and 
traggling letter formations and many outward-flung, wavy horizontal lines. 
It is to be noted that the extremes of beauty or disorderliness are marked 
racteristics of the artistic backhand. Half the struggling, vehement, i 
aginative, half-baked young artists in the world write the big, heavy-pressure, 
untidy backhand; while the finished artist clipps beginning and ending stroke: 
reduces the size of the writing, and perfects his letter formations, until the 
result often is microscopic writing of rare beauty. The famous Mucha, who i 
really responsible for the movement toward much of our newer forms of art 
wrote a backhand so small, so delicate, with the words so beautifully spaced 
and the capitals so wonderful in design, that a page of his writing was qui 
as interesting as his pictures and decorations. 
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The student who has come this far only in the study of graphology, should 
lay aside his specimens of the backhand until he is all but finished with the 
consideration of the basic indications of character in handwriting, with which 
these lessons deal. For even professional graphologists regard specimens of 
this type of writing with a dubious eye. 

Backhand writing corresponds to the temperaments of those who use it, 
It is safe to say that, whether deep or shallow in character, the user of the 
backhand is never a person easily understood even by those nearest and dearest, 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
aiong these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 





Finger Print Cameras 
O one need hope to be a successful photographer of finger prints, who 
does not know the usual requirements of ordinary photography. Such 
knowledge can be gained easily by reading any of the standard pho- 
tographic books of information which can be procured from the public library. 
The finger-print camera will cost from fifty to sixty dollars. With the 
needed accessories, such as plate holders, plates, film packs, extra batteries, 
extra lamps, film pack adapters, and so on, the cost would mount up close 
to one hundred dollars. The outfit might be procured at a somewhat lower 
rate, but if real finger-print work is to be done, the best is none too good. 
\s the prices of cameras and all “findings” are steadily advancing, the estimate 
ade here can be only tentative. 
The camera is supplied with four miniature lamps, operated by batteries 


contained in the camera. These lamps are located behind the front aperture 
and serve to illuminate the finger prints. The lens is unalterably fixed in the 
camera at a point that renders a full-sized image of the finger print, with 


extreme definition. 


The finger-print camera can be used also for obtaining photographs 0! 
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writing, of signatures, or of a reproduction of a photograph. It is useful in 
many ways to a detective or finger-print expert. 

An enlarging camera is not necessary, but is a good thing to have, as an 
enlarged photograph of a finger print often is needed. 

Finger-print experts should do their own developing. There are occa- 
sions when absolute secrecy is imperative, and in such times it is never wise 
to entrust the developing of a print to another. With modern methods, such 
work is not difficult. Developing solutions come all prepared, and with full 
directions accompanying them. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mutvoon.—I do not believe that a man with serious heart trouble should 
become a detective. The profession is somewhat trying, and most emphati- 
cally requires cool nerves and a steady hand. If you are subject to palpitation 
of the heart you would find that your condition would be aggravated by going 
without regular meals, by being in dangerous positions, by having to be pre- 
pared constantly for alert action. And if a thief, we'll say, were to run from 
you, you would have considerable difficulty in running after him, I should think. 
[ do not believe that a detective need be a Hercules. In fact, some of the 
most successful have been rather small men. But normal organic functioning, 
especially of the heart, ought to be had by any man who proposes seriously to 
take up all kinds of detective work. 


Jor, Snetta, Engurrer, Mr. Le Fevre.—Your inquiries are all the same: 
‘Is it necessary to procure a license in order to operate an agency or as a private 
detective?” Out of the many inquiries received through this department, 
very great number repeat, in some form or another, this question, to which | 
now reply: It is. 

A detective employed by a detective agency is covered, of course, by the 
license issued to his firm; so is a railway detective; a hotel detective by the 
right of his employer to hire protection within the walls of the edifice. The 
authority of a hotel detective ceases the moment he steps outside it. All 
detectives intending to operate singly or to become the employer of other 
operatives must be authorized properly. In nearly all States this is done from 
the State capitol. Different laws prevail in different States, in this matter as 
in many others, and it is always advisable to ascertain these. The captain at 
any police station will give information as to the proper place to apply. It is 
always best to have the recommendation of well-known citizens or firms as to 
personal character and cleanness of previous record. 











SS 


NOVEL SENTENCE IMPOSED ON BAKER 

\ HEN Isaac Krinsky, who is the proprietor of a bakery in New York, raised 

his hands in the courtroom in a gesture denoting his disapproval ci the 
charge brought against him, the judge noticed their condition and ordered that 
the defendant indulge himself to the extent of taking a hot bath. Krinsky had 
been arrested for violation of the sanitary code in maintaining an unclean bakery. 
\n inspector of the municipal health department was assigned the duty of super- 
intending the carrying out of the court’s sentence. 











HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. Ali photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 





Intermediate Types 
A“ rules laid down for the differentiation of the human race require 


modification in their application. No individual—or, exceedingly rar 
individuals—conform strictly to type. We must have the types fixed in 

our minds, though, and thus be able to approximate each individual. 
The necessity for very careful and thoughtful work, and for evading snap- 
shot judgments, is most apparent when we begin to consider the intermediate 


types. 
ie We may begin with the fair-skinned, light-eyed, dark-haired type, as i 
is the one most usually found. This type leans mostly toward the blond sid 
of its inheritance. Such people are slow to anger, are tenacious of both lov 
and dislike, are patient and persistent, and often possess great physical courage 

The much rarer type of darkish skin, with lightish eyes and hair having 
streaks of light brown, is a baffling one, with the ready passions of the ex 
tremely dark and the slow inner sense of the blond. Such people are alway 
contradictory characters. 

Emotionally the darker-skinned, blue-eyed, and dark—but not black 
tvpe is marked by the brunet inheritance and mentally by the blond inheri 
Such people are frankly affectionate and have a ready anger, but are capab 





of detaching their emotions from their thoughts and convictions. It is needles 
to say that this type, and the same, with blue-gray eyes, is most often found 
among intellectual leaders and artistic supermen. 


The rare type of brown eyes, a fair but almost ivory-colored skin 
go'den hair is the result of an almost unnatural fusing of blondes and brin 
In the British West Indies many beautiful girls of this type have negro | 

| are the result of blending very dark and very light English and Wels! 





with the darkest type of all. 

We have now discussed the blond and the brunet, the two great divis 
of the human family; and the fair-skinned, brown-haired, the darkish 
and lightish hair, the dark-skinned and blue-eyed, and the dark-eyed, goldet 
haired—all variants of the two chief divisions. 

In the next article we will begin to discuss the many subdivisions of | 
last, each of which has an interesting story to tell to eyes which know. how to see 








UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HEN the fame of the late Inspector Steele was at its height his admirers 

W and friends, prompted by their confidence in his ability, spread the 
statement that the inspector could solve any cipher that ever was 
invented. It was not long after this conviction was expressed publicly, that 
the inspector was called upon to demonstrate whether or not his followers’ 


opinion had weight. 

An amateur cryptographer brought Inspector Steele a cipher of his own 
invention, thinking that it was one that would disprove the opinion of the 
wily old veteran’s ability. So sure was he that he had a problem that would 
stump the inspector, that he was willing to risk a money bet that this cipher 
couldn’t be solved. Betting was against the inspector’s principles, but he ac- 
cepted with pleasure the challenge that was meant to impugn his right to be 
called a cipher expert. 

The result was a complete vindication of the opinion the inspector's friends 
had of him. He solved the cipher, and, in order to give his challenger an 
opportunity to prove his possession of a sportman’s spirit, he came back with 
one he devised especially for the occasion. 

Below is the challenger’s cipher. For this week’s mental gymnastic stunt, 
you will have an opportunity to see what you can do with it; in a subsequent 
issue vou will find the cipher Inspector Steele produced as a come-back. 

21e 98 4Ir 30n 1231 19g 35a 25u 37e 1601 27r 39p 34d Se 11In~= 7h 


31 151 38x 23y 291 36n 40e I: I4w 10a 42t 26a 20r_ = 6t 20 22e 171 12d 


28e 31d 81 4v = 33e «240 


Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 


[he original text of the extract from the Peterman’s diary is: “Gave 
destitute widow proceeds Saturday’s haul to-day. My conscience doesn’t tor 
ment me when I rob rich men to help unfortunates.” The code was a substi- 
tution of every other letter of the alphabet, as follows: c for a; d for b; a for c; 


b for d; g for e; and so on. 


SELYISRYOOSIBLI 
FIRST ALL-WOMAN JURY IN CALIFORNIA 


FOR the first time in the history of the courts of California a jury composed 
entirely of women was selected to hear the case against a man charged 
with felony. The prisoner, Donald C. Graney, was one of four men who held 
up and robbed the cashier of the First National Bank of Hynes, California, and 
he was charged with two counts—attempted robbery and assault with intent to 
murder, 

The jurywomen were all of middle age, and some of them were mothers of 
as old as the defendant, but that did not prevent their bringing in a verdict 
suilty against Graney on the first charge. They reached their decision in 
The women decided that, as the robber had not fired any shots 
holdup, even though his companions had done so, he was not guilty 

vith intent to kill. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in towch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it wiil be beiter to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“biiad” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
righi naine and address, so that we can forward promptiy any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

lf it cau be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as }ou would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward morey to any one who sends you a Ietter or tele 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are sec 


al 
king. 
D'! AMAT. HARRY.-—He was last beard of at RUBINSON, SLATER, who left Sta d. N 


‘rancisco four years ago. Any infor York, over foriy e vear ' II 





mition as to h whereabouts, or any news of known to have lived in Tacou W: izton, and 
him, whether alive or dead, would | greatly has lost an arm Ile was last } f 
appreciated by his anxious wife and little son. six years ago, when be was living at I | 
Mrs. Mary DuNway, Estella, Oklahoma Washinueton Iie had a daugi ‘ If au 
HENRY, RICHARD C.—He left Flint, Michi one knaw s where they are at this 1 
4 gan, some time in February, 1919, for the beg do - et ai favor by itis 
West, and it is believed that he went to his Prank Eb. Lyon, Stamtord, New Y¢ 
hou town in) Dakota Ile was in the Tenth 
Ammunition Train Co. A, at Camp Funston, H! RLEY, ROBERT E 
Kansas, A Flint friend would appreciate news veur ugo, and hi T beer 
of him. J, W., care of this magazine. for over two yeal Ilis wil nd dren 
GAILEY, ROBERT, who was last heard from prateul tor Siw intaxmishvon thus will nels Chan 
J in July or August, 1918, when a card was him, ° Mr STELLA Htni I 





received stating that he bad arrived safely over- 
seis He was at Camp Devens with the Field 
Artillery, and later at Camp McArthur, Waco, 
Texas, with Rattery B, Twentieth Field <Artil- Br KINGHAM, BESSIE St 





Indian: 








levy Any information of him wil! be gratefully of in New York City abou 

received by H. R. CreiGgHTron, General Delivery, years ape Hier son would lik 

Station A, Worcestcr, Massachusetts. hear from her. Please write to Epwarp 
BECKI HAM, Chalk Buttes, Monta: 


CiMs, ELMER ELDRIDGE.—Hlis mother is 
: very much worried about him, and thinks be BEIND. ADOLIDII Tie w 














m have joined the army or navy. He may vears ago. and when last b i in 
have taken the name of Gedney. He is sixteen Poplar Pluff Butler County \I Ile i 
years old, has dark-brown hair and eyes, a dark Sixt vears old. five feet. thr i" 
complexion, and a mole on one cheek If any hei a “of stocky build i] her i 
ene who knows him will ask him to write to his anxious find him. and will te any 
mother, they will do a great kindness. His anx information Jan -LIN 4 re n Street 
iv sister, JEWEL CALVIN, Aurora. Missouri, Rochester, New Yor 

D> CTCHMAN, CHARLES.—Will you please 

o rite to a friend whom you have not seen IM f Ww 
for twenty years, and who would be more than If any whet! 
happy to see you again? J. L., care of this he | j ting 
mugazine. with Ifarry G. Lenz 01 Am n Mechani 
HAWEINS, CLAIRE NETTY and OBADIAH, suilding, Trenton, New Jet 

my half sister and brother, who were last 
seen when they were put into a home at Little LDEN. JAMES ee ’ u. 8 
Paiis, n . Claire is now about venteen A A aa ." ae nns¥ 
ven er about eleven. Any news _ navy, | ived in I “~ 19 xf 
of them will be gratefully received by CHARLES vania. He wa bn a n -\u Srv 
VaANDERWORKER, 1300 Ritner Street, South Phila pA agay <> tg to send his add 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Jeu Nineteenth Stree - 
WOLFE, HARRY He was last heard of in H! MINGWAY, EARI I 
Littlestown, Pennsylvania or Ohio. If an write to you old 7{ I 

one who knows where he is will write to me, Where ye tre, and h ALODE 
their kindness will be greatly appreciated i Your futhe ent ‘ Writs 
W. Fitz, 150 West North Street, Waynesboro, ron to th o I onp TE. VP U. 8 
Pennsylvania. Nava tudio Scho Great Lakes, I 































Miss 









MELE JOHN and MICHAEL.-—About 

“ie years ago two boys, named John 
and Mic Mullen, were sent trom an orphan 
age in Dublin, Ireland, te Canada. TI were 
porn in Clifton, County Gals I The 
last heard of them, forty ye that 
John was for a decte sister is 
looking for them hopes t t news of them 
through the kind readers of this magazine, who 
have helped so many others to find their lost 
relatives. Mrs. B. MULLEN WitALeN, SO Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


L 





Ile 


left 
heard of w 


GEORGE 


EWTON, 


home in 1S97, 
and whe s 


somewhere in 








last 














New York State. He is about six feet two inches 
tall, with light-brown hair and small eyes, and 
is very bald. His sister is trying to find him. 
LILLIAN NEWTON, care of this magazine. 


ICHARDS, 4prteu R K.--In 1916 he roomed 
: hi 








at West y-seventh Street, New York 
City, and was heard of as company clerk, 
Co. M, Second Pioneer Infantry, Spartansburg, 
South Carolina. is friend Srarks, of the old 


\ 


CATE 


would like to hear from him. I. IL, 


magazine, 


orlhland, 
of this 


,ENDOLPH, HMENRY, nicknamed “TURKEY.” 
Ss. 8S 





Ie served on the U., New Jersey, : 
on the revenue entter Gresham, about MLL 
When last heard of he was in Australia, and 
: about to siil for sritish — Any 
ue who knows where he is now will do a kind 
ness by communicating with his. sis si ALLIAN, 
tox C, Waverly, Massachusett 
K&AKOWEROWTTZ, FANNY.--She wa inst 
secn entering a subway train at One Tfun- 
and Tenth Street and Broadway, New York 
She is about five feet nine inches tall. 
she disappeared she wore a blue suit. Any 








vition will be appreciated by PW. O., 


this mayguzine, 

















yAehoe N.—-I would like to find some of my 

ici’s people. lis father, Herbert, moved 

Elmi ra to Jowa soon after the Civil Wat 

t M: irtin, had three brother Frank, 

na Tor 1, and two sisters uy 1 orma 

tion concerning any mem of the family ill 

greatly appreciated by S. FP. VANiTOI Wewa 
bitehka, Florida. 

G' BARD, JACK W.. a railroad man. Ile left 

viston, Idaho, saying he was going to 

Kan Cit if is thirty-five years old. of 

hea iid, with brown eyes aud smooth face 

Any mw who knows where he is will do a great 

favor by writing to G. UL, care of this magazine. 

Cent S. MRS. MARGARET.—Hei ter seeks 

information of her and will b thankful to 

wy e who will give ber her present address, 

or ask her to write to Mrs. WILLIAM Mureiy, 

Sé4 County Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 











[cALLISTER, RUSSELL J.--Several year 
vo he left Ottawa City, Canada 
ird of in 1914. The last two plac 





known to be in were Reno, Ne 

Springs, near Red Bluff, Califor: 
; d to send bis address to W. VI’ 
this magazine, 











K®SNEDY, CHARLES, who was bern in 

Carniough Bay, Ireland, about 1852. and 
eit thet , Sm United Stat ibout = ISS7 
When | of he was near Salt Lake Cily, 
wi d three hundred acres of land 
\t t hoarded with a man named 
Pitt six feet three inehe tall, had 
ght hs complexion, was well built, and 
Welghe« two hundred and twenty pound 
Any on knows Anis whereabonts will do a 
favor by communicating with D., care of this 
magazine 


ing Department 
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ITAMBERS, JOHN (PATSY). who was last 
heard from at Bretton Woods. He has 
relatives in Charlestown, Massachusetts. If any 
one knows hi ldress please send tt to Lewis 
W. Reiwiy, 4 ing Department, 
I ALEY, THOMAS.—He left home — some 
months ago and has not been heard of 


since iis) mother is a widow. and is very 
ill. His sister will be grateful to any em 
who will help to find him, for his mother w« 





him with he now. 
thankfully received. Man 
Waterloo Street, London. 


be happy to have 
information will be 
GARE’ DALEY, 424 
Ontario, Canada. 








GSRIENDS desire to communicate with DO 

















TOR W. F. CRAMP, who was last he 
from in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1910. {ny one 
knowing his present address will greatly oblige 
by sendir it to Mrs. W. Kasper, 902 Evans 
Avenue, Evansville, Indiana. 

WAS born in 1884 in Jersey City, and was 
. deserted at the age of five. T was kept 
for a while at Staten Island and was. sen 
from there to the family of Le Lampman in 
S87 Mrs. Lampman died in 1890, and T was 
then sent to Mrs. Will, From there IT went 
to a Mrs. Davis, and afterward worked for a 
Doctor and Mrs. Burdick, until 1903, }oam 
very anxious to find out something about my 
parents, My father’s surname was WOOSTI 
and this is all I know. If any one who rm ads 
this can help me to find my relatives I all 
he very grateful. AGNES WoosTer, care of this 


magazine, 















Ber TRAM, PEGGY.-—Please send your addr 
> G. TD. i. this magazine, 
PHeERLAND, {THUR and ELMF wi 
were last he oa of in Toma, Wisce nsin, in 
and are supposed to hay moved fre 
. either to the Dakotas or to Florida \ 
relative is very anvious to hear from. ft! 
and will be glad of any new bout th 
ROLAND SUTHERLAND, care of thi azine 























WIL HAMS, MARY.—Twenty-seven years ago 
worked as housekeeper at) Neppehan 
for a Mrs Wallace who as principal of : 
New York school I visited her there one and 
thie econd time T went she had gone aw 
ae. never en her or heard of her. sinee 
that time. She is my mother. and it) wonld 
make me very happy to find her. If any « 
me inform: ition that will 1 i to m 
oti her ae: Hh he deen yratefu 
for their kindy Mis LovISK TURNER, 29 
Union Street, i ield Park, Nev Jorsey. 
IMMIEP Your father is well, but is on 1 
. worried about you. Ife love vou just 
im is ever, Please write to him. J. PD. 8 
Terre, FRED C.—He is about forty-five year 
old, is nearly six feet tall, has dark hair 
and eyes, and weighs about on hundred and 
ninet pounds Iie was last heard of in Port 
Chester, New York, in 1907, and is supposed 
have von to Clic as a compressed ais 
chiller Ile is a union ¢ enter. Any news of 
him will b ladly reece 1 B.. care of this 
magazine 
POWELL, JAMES G If living h ! rbot 
fifty-four years ¢ ay I hi 1 and 
am anxiously seeking I was born 
in Brooklyn, in 1804, dicd two a 
aft my birth, and my father placed me in t! 
Iferkimer Street lospital it ha not been 
heard of since tI tim I! W then em 
ployed at the A I. Mathews department stor 
Jf any me news of my long-le 
father my deepest gratitud I 





R. Power, care of th magazine 
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IVERS, JOSE PH. "as was last seen on 
November 38, 191f He is about twenty- 
eight years old, five fect eight inches in hei 
and weighs about one hundred and = sixty 
pounds. Ue bas chestnut hair, brown eyes a 
light complexion. Any one who knows w! 
he is now will do a great kindness by writing 
hi \ Mary Riv , 35 Brook Street, 
island. 














Vrovidence, Rhode 
ATTENTION Until I was four years old 1! 
. lived with a family named Magces, at Vitts- 
bureh, Pennsylvania. Then I was placed in St. 





Pauls Orphans’ Ilome, Pittsburgh, under_ the 
nime of Killen” Elizabeth, or Margaret Ellen 
Marl The records of the home show that my 
fri ‘s name was JAMES ARNOLD, and that 
he believed to be living somewhere in the 
West The Magees know my family history, 
but for some reason unknown to me, they will 


net tell me anything. If any one can help me 
to learn something of my parents or relatives, 
their kindness will be thankfully appreciated. 
ELLA Burns, care of this magazine, 


SCUREMBER, MRS BERTITA, who was last 
m heard of in Albany, New York, in 1914-15. 
sister, QUINDELLA, would like to hear 
Mrs PrP. Rremarpson, 400 West 
Street, Lorain, Ohio. 


Your 
from you 

Twenty-third 
about five feet 


FoOsTER, ELMER T He is 









eleven inches tall. of medium weight, with 
black hair, i gray, and hazel eyes, fe 
is 2 carpenter. two children, Ruth Lulu 
Geraldi ten years old, and Elmer Joel, twelve 
years old, are with him. Tle was last heard of 
in Youngstown, Ohio. in 1919 An old friend 


from him, and asks him to send 


desires to hear 
“FRIEND.” care of this magazine 


his address to 


brother would like 
from the three in 
FRANK 


C OLLADAY, ETHEL Your 
‘ to hear from you, also 





France, whose addresses have been lost. 
nin C. CoLLapay, General Delivery, Detroit 
Michigan. 

who served in the United 


"TANNER, PERCY, 















States Army during the Spanish-American 
War a private in Company I, Fourth Infantry, 
and ved in the Philippine Islands in 1898-¢ 





His address is wanted by an old friend who is 


very anxious to get in touch with him. Lro 
MANLEY, Route I, Lake View, Michigan. 
MABEL, who had been employed 


WAGNER. 


at 


Toronto, Canada, and 
Whose known address was 37 Wilton Cres- 
cert, onto. Hier father and sister are very 
anxious to hear from her Iler father is quite 
ill, and is getting old. She is earnestly requested 
to write to her sister, ANNA WAGNER, 806 Nine- 
teenth Street. N, E., Canton, Ohio, care of G. 
J. Poorman 


a eM MA 
I 
\ 


aton’s store in 








who knows the present address 
KINCANNON, MRS. MAMIE 
TOM SANDERS notify me? The 


ANDERS, or 





time I heard from them was in 1911 or 1912, 

n they were at a coal mine near Birming- 

\labama Any assistance in finding them 
Pr - 


ratefully appreciated by . M. KIN- 


CANN , care of this magazine 








I \ Y ANWAY, MILO J Ile was last heard 
4 m at Fargo, North Dakota, on July 4, 
1901, when he wrote to his mother ts g her 
that his wife, Nettie, had died He is about 
fifty. seven years of age, with blue eyes and 
lig brown hair His mother is getting very 





old ‘one longs to hear from him rain Any 
one knowing where he is, or having any informa- 
tion of him, who will be kind enough- to write 
her, will receive her unending gratitude If 
should see this he will communi- 

with her at TANE LA VANWAY, 
1 Thirty-first Seattle, Wash 











Missing Department 





TACY, CHARLES.—He is forty-seven years 
old, about five feet eight inches in height 
and has brown eyes. Ife has no lower front 
tl id most of his upper teeth are gold 
is i honor: ibiv discharged soldier If be 
sees this he i sked to write to ALLEN, Care 


of this magazine, 












“AMPAKE Ss. GEO . last heard of in Sy 
erior Rviacotn A friend would like to 

hear from you. V. A., care of this magazine 
I AYES, FRANK F.—IWe is foriy-eight years 
old, five feet cight inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred and cighty pounds He has black 
hair and dark brown eyes. Ife left his hom 
twelve years ago. Ile once lived in Norwalk 
Connecticut, Any one having information con 


man please 
Buervonxn, Box 


communpica With 


iridgeport, Con 


cerning = this 
WiLniaM ff. 
necticut, 


iors. JOR.—I 
to h 


wish ) t 
address Please 
zine. 





t heard of in Connecticut 
from you and have lost 
write to ALEX., care of 





your 
this) magi 


CLARK, VINCENT.—He is twenty-one yea 
‘ old and is the brother of Davy Jam 
John, Anna, and Etta Ife is asked to write t 
ter ANNA, who has not seen him for mat 
at 767 Michigan Avenue, Buffalo, N 





ELL. JACK Write to yor 0 





has something to tell you BR 
Kk. Pripay, 145 Broad Street, Albany, New \ 
cS ASSELS, SAM D., who left Chicago about 
twenty years ago and was last heard 
in Oklahoma. Hie formerly lived in Toronto 
Canada. His brother WILLIAM will be grat 
for any sistance in tinding him. Vles 





care ot this magazine. 


. and has not 
seen since that time. He is a bricklayer 
five years old, and is a negro native of Ba 
West Indies. Any information will 

, 


gratefully reecived, Please 


Ava alg eo CILARLES, who lived in Tren 
Jersey, in 1915 





Mrs. FLORENCE n 

hans Avenue, 

SORRRTORS. DELLA KEITU Pleas 
your address to CC. F. E., care of th 


magazine, 


CARNES WUGu Ife is twenty-one years 
and has blue eyes and dark hair. He 
three years ago and has not been " 
from by his relatives since Any 1b 
that will help to find him will 





home 
or heard 
formation 





gratefully appreciated by his only Mrs 
ALICE WANE, 685 Lakeview Avenue, 1], Mas 
sachusetts. 

torant 


SI WALSKI. STANLEY IIe is abo 


it years old, tive feet five inches ta 








of fair complexion, and has lost 

Ile left Stamford about seven years ago a 
nothing has been heard of him sine A 
one who knows his’ present address ae 
any information about him what d 


or alive 


FRANK, ca 





who has not been ! 
lily for over twenty 
a long time, 


of rae hi 








and his children, for y 
to be dend Ile wa born in County Armag 
pe land, and was married in New York City 

‘atherine MeGlinn. in 1895 He is now ) 
fifty years old, short, with mal e} 
thick lips. and usec am ! H 
son is very anxious what h becom 
of him, and will b for any intforn 
tion Ow! PATRICK ‘TRAINOR, f tl 
migauzin 
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TOWNSEND. CC. He is tall, has a brown ICHARDS, or RITZERT CHRISTOPHER ?. 
complexion, and stutters. He left Houston, isletter written by him thirty-eight 
Texas, in 1917, and went to Parsons, Kansas years ag said he was going to San Francisco, 
He worked for the M. K, & 'T. Railroad, in 1918. i thi he ras doing paper hanging and 
He is twenty-one years old, and is thor t to uinti ie as last heard of in Dickson, 
be in Oklahoma 4 Any one who knows him ‘aliforn f 1e time of the earthquake, tis 
will do a ‘ y by torwarding his address three sters, Sophia, Louisa, and M: Ai 
to Lew HL. TuGR . 2612 Naomi Avenue. Los would ‘¢ to hear from him, or to receive } 
Angeles, California. rmati concerning him, Epwarp Murvit 
; W75 : Diamond Street, Manstield, Ohio. 
B! DY. BOB and BRO.—Write to m 
Delivery, Los Angeles L. O. 
pUNRES tSON, LESTER E.—In August, 
ce " he lived at 111 South Sixth Street, Victor, 
EVERSON, ARTHUR OSCAR.—He is twenty- Colorado. An old friend is anxious to hear 
three years old, has. brown, hair and blue — from him, and will greatly appreciate any i 
. is five feet five inches in height, and ance that may lead to bis communicating 
ghs about one hundred and thirty-five pounds him. Please write to Arriur H. BiLinpr, 
He left his home on October 10, 1919, and ha Monserrat Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
not been heard of since. Any news of 
will be gladly reeeived by his wife. Mrs 
Per! N, 164 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mas- NY INFORMATION regarding the where 
sachusett abouts of FREDERICK MEISTER or his 
. mMrppre ‘ brother GODFREY, who came to this country 
HELTON, N _PHERESA, my mother, and from Switzerland on the S. 8. Normandy, in 
GEORGE WULTON, my brother, MRS. LIL- = May, 1885, will be gre atly appreciated, Pleas 
LIAN MACNETT and MRS. J. MATHEWS write to M. L. Gupier, 1022 Boylston Street, 
my sisters. Jf they see this, I hope they will Boston. Massachusetts. 
write to me. Hf any one knows where they are, 
and will kindly call their attention to this notice, 
— will ~~ me a great favor, or if they will I ARKER. DONATD.—Ife left home on Decem 
notify me and send me their address, I shall ber 26, 1917, and some months later was 
deeply grateful. Micnar, BE, Hurrox, 2112 heard of in Minnesota, He is nineteen years 
fast Twenty-ceighth Street, Cleveland, Obic of age, has blue eyes, brown hair an: 1 
complexion is about five feet eigt 
tall ws ale y ‘ 
HILL. EMMA, who left Birmingham, Alabama, [ll Tle was also | know! G 
in June, 1917 for Waycross. Georgia Any information regarding him 
Berrua would like to hear from you for old th: ee en ee by his sistor 
times sake Write to me, care of this magazine. open RKER, S498 Clinton Street, 





UNN, MARGARET Hler mai ame was ver : z : 
D Barnes. She has not been he: from for PASATIOW, MRS. CLARA.—She left her 
om s, and her eousin is Bay Twentieth Street, ; lyn, New 
on Cect - 9, 1919 


in order 4 
- ecticut, on 
years old, 
mple xion, 
nd 
After 
now cight months old, 
time 


and slim 


welcome “and 
wer sin. 
this magazine 


Jon! Ss. IAZE: L In January, 1915, she was 
. sen m Carrollton, Missouri, to the sap 
n’s Home, ‘ ouis, and 
en idopted SI 
\ old, 
i omplexion f any o KNOY . rn 
nt whereabout ry has a know! an give any & fiance 
what has becom f r, they will a tiness and i earn the 
t kindness writing } father rratitud f vr mother and relative 
JONES, 1509 Locust Street iaha. 1 i i gladly and gratefull 
: ’ ri d= mother, Mrs N 
Hlundred and Sixth. Strect, 


JACK. of Lockwood Street 
: enee, Rhode Island. He has been 
mee 1914, and is believed to be ¢ \ re MOBY MILTON CLIFFORD,  formert: 
the West His brother Willie is ad, Peter is Meridian, Missouri, and last heard from 
Hl and is ealling : im, and hi i i t Springs, Arkansas, Iie is twenty-ci 
i rom ell a ant to s him b : vou . six f one inch tall, with fair com- 
gladly ei } ar Xho ur ) . brown hair and of rat 
w rit Dy ‘ r bui fF any one knowing his wher 
videnes, he hs ou will please write to his mother, she wi 
eo erateful for the favor. Irs. W 
nineteen : ) lis ; . Box 491, Meridian, Missouri. 
anxior t 
to 
SITZPATRICK, EDWARD D Ihe 
former home in Juneau County, 
three years ago Ile was © rai 
Any one who knows him is 
ich to write to his 
Kdgely, North Dakota 


» write SER é 4 awa 2H] . Je is a teher ¢ 
Hamilton, 1 anada | rr f is Butte, Montana, 
Ww hil ‘ ( Colorado M 
[ARRING rON, DELLA, ise e in or ld i i him 
» hen Mar a nt j ty fire : , 
lelph 





x 


© 
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DLIEB, CARL, who, about March 5, 1918, H4et. RALPH. H.—He sometimes goes by the 
s at Capon, Oklahoma, and wrote to his name of Ray, and bas light hair and blue 
people, stating that he would be called to mili- eyes. Ile was last heard from four years ago, 
tary service a few weeks from that date, and i Augusta, Kansus. Any information will be 
has not been heard from since. Ile was about vi lly receiver v his sister now. and bis 
five feet five inches in height, with light curly rother, Williai. PH write. ANNA, care 
hair, and weighed about one hundred and forts of this magazine. 
pounds, He had a scar on one of his eyelids. 
lfis brother and sister are very much worried NFORMATION WANTED f a boy and gir 
at having had no news of him, and will be named GROVER or JE . the children 
most grateful to any one who will be kind enough of Laura ry Jewell, re last heard 
to jet them know if they have heard anything of in Michig at the tim LAP their mother's 
of him, or know what has become of him. death. ‘heir ‘le is anxious to tind them 
WitiiamM Hl, Friepiies, 6155 Michigan Avenue, and asks any one who knows of their where- 
Chicago, Illinois, abouts. to be kind enough to write to him. 
EE. L. G., care of this magazine. 
[NE ORMATION WANTED regarding me rela- 
tives of a boy born on the 15th of March, Naseer ‘RAR (Ia ss ti 
1897, and adopted in August of the same year ak 5 pr ang —He wat born - Tamilton,, 
by ny Mr. and Mrs. Frederick D. Moser, of Tem ‘ Ohio, and is a baker. hen last | ecard of he 
Pa Michigan who took him from the was in the United States Marine Corps, in 1911, 
b , : pi : I hope that some one will help me to find him 
home on Summit Hill, Toledo, Ohio, a. pana 
had been given the name of Paul. and shall_be most grateful for any ws. G.I 
F ~ , SMITH, 25 South Street, New York City. 
is supposed to have come from “ ? 
There is important news for his 
they can be found, and any as- GRIFFEN, PETER, who used to live on Pearl 
given will be sincerely appreciated. J Street Buffalo, New York, with his brother, 
a write to Lew F. Coiiins, R. FLD. No. 3, He was last heard of in Michigan. If he should 
Port "Cc listen, Ohio. see this. he is asked to write to his friend, B. B., 
at the old address in Buffalo. 


WE IR, VIOLET ADELE.—Nine years ago she 
was taken from Cleveland, Ohio, to the HAN, SERGEANT RAYMOND A., of the 
Homewood Country Club, Flossmoor, Illinois, by 526th Infantry, Com y I. returned 
uncle, Mr, Arthur Villeneuve She was from overseas on the U. ‘ Imina, 
vears old on August 17. 1919, is tall and April 4, 1919 IIe went t 
She may be known the name of Olive and later to Decatur, Illinois. 
if any one knows her present where from he was on his way East. Any 
abouts, or can help in any way to find her, about him will be gratefully appreci 
they will do a great kindness by communicating Winson, care of this magazine. 
with her brother, Epwarp M. Wetr, Jr., Box 85, 
Toston, Ohio, Summit County Br YER, G. CLARABELL She was last heard 
of in Buffalo, New York, in 1913. She was 
BEECTIER, IDA.—She was last heard of in then eight years old. She was adopted by a 
Indianapolis, Indiana A very old friend family named Loransbury, of Franklinville, New 
would like to get her present address, Any York, and all‘ efforts to get information of her 
one who knows it will do a favor by sending have failedg If any one knows where she is, 
it to MArIF, care of this magazine or can give any news of her, they will greatly 
oblige by writing to C. F. B.. care of this maga- 
DEMPSTER, BLANCHE.—An_ old friend is zine 
“ very anxious to hear from her When last 
heard of she was in Peoria, Illinois. Any news ATTRIFE, =— DELLA.—Please send us your 
that will lead to communicating with her will address. e have information for you, and 
be gladly welcomed. J. B., care of this maga- letters sent - Se attle have been returned to us. 
zine. 
TTENTION.—If any member of Battery A, 
OBERSON, GUY.—His home was in Col- Third Field Artillery, A. FE. F., knows the 
gate, Oklahoma, where his father and his whereabouts of the following men, and will send 
sister lived in 1917. Guy was last heard of in their addresses to Souprer, care of this maga 
Camp Cody. New Mexico, on July 17, 1918. If zine, the favor will be gratefully appreciated 
any one who sees this can give news of him, DEWRAY JONES, LOYD MICHEL, JACK COR 
or of any member of the family, it will be NELSON, CHARLES HOWATTI. 
greatly appreciated by his friend, M. Sw1iwart, 
Box 265, La Junta, Colorado. EITZ, ALRERT R.—He was last seen in 
Chicago twenty-six years aga, at the Palmer 
H4L1. DEWEY.—He is about twenty-four House. His home was in Peoria, Illinois. THe 
years old. IIe and his sister, Mary, were would be about forty-nine years old now. An 
left at the orphans’ home in Westfield, Indiana, old friend would like to hear from him, or to 
when he was about thirteen years old. Any have news of him from any one who knows him. 
information will be gratefully received by his BE. A. W., care of this magazine. 
cousin, is very anxious to find him and 
will be thankful for any assistance from readers ELOFFSON, MARTHA. —When last heard of 
of this magazine. MISS CATHERINE Cook, T. I. she was living at fty-eighth Street, Bay 
Holcomb Manufacturing Company. Draper and Ridge, Brooklyn. An old achoolinat and friend, 
Vain Buren Streets, Indianapolis, Indian: Andrea Malling, would like to hear from_her. 
Mrs. A. Houm, 15 Beach Street, East Port Ches 
WINDSOR, MRS GRACE, daughter of Veron ter, Connecticut. 
‘ ica Hopper. She was last heard of seven 
1 she was playing at the Majestic t WILLIAM 
Washington, D. ¢ She is about twenty i Honolulu 
ars old, with very light hair and blue O16 When 
f end any information to EF. Fire, f United 
Philad: Iphia Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland go to New 
old friend 
INOTIOER, TOTIN, the on of the late John 
Donohoe of Mountruth, Queens County, Tre- Yo NG, EMMA fer maiden 
land, is anxious to communicate with his uncles, nd when last eard of 
0 v ith any relatives of the same name. who field, Illinois, 1906 
fre living somewhere in the United State to find h 
Joux Donorror, 326 Beta Place, Glendale, Long sistance. Please write to K65 
Island, zine, 
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Scenes from the Universai teature Film‘ ‘Heads Wint” 
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Heads Win!’ 


Traffic jammed at the rush hour! Crowds thronging station platforms! A 
mile of stalled trains! The swing-bridge would not close and all because down 
in the power house something had gone wrong and nobody knew what—until 


Jim came to the rescue. 


Each night thousands are seeing unfolded on the screen the thrilling story of Jim Godfrey, 


who, in the hours after supper, with the help 
of the International Correspondence Schools, 
had put a trained head on his shoulders—a 
head that knew what to doin an emergency. 


There are thousands of Jims in real life. You will find 
them in offices, shops, stores, factories, in mines and on 
railroads. For in every city and town ‘and in every line 
of industry there are men who have gained in spare mo- 
ments, with I. C. S. help, special training in the work of 
their choice. 


There are men like Jesse G. Vincent, who rose from a tool- 
maker's apprentice to inventor of the Liberty Motor; men like 
Joseph G. T yni an, the laborer who became the world’s greatest 
ship builder ; men like Robert E. Ramsay, the clerk who became 
song of Adve rtising and Selling. There are carpenters’ helpers 

0 became architects, bookkeepers who became general man- 
age rs, men and boys w ho rose from nothing at all to responsible 
Positions of splendid salaries, It's simply a question of training. 
Your hands can’t earn the money you need, but your head can if 
you'll give itthe chance. ‘Heads win’”’ every time! 


ore than two million men and women in the last 28 years 

ve let the > 1. C. S. help them win better jobs, make more money, 
enjoy happier homes. Over one hundred thousand right now are 
every their spare moments to profit. Hundreds are starting 

Tr iy. 

n you still go on, putting in your days at the same grind, 
getting z the same pay envelope with the same insufficient sum, 
eeping up the constant fight against a soaring cost of living, 
when a little grit on your part could be the means of changing 
your whole life ? 

It is easily possible for you to have the position you want in 
the work you like best , to have a salary that will give you and 
your family the kind of a home, the comforts, the little luxuries, 
the enjoyments that you would like them to have. No matter 
what your age, your occupation, your education or your means 
ra pa an do it! All we ask is the chance to prove it. That's fair, 
isn't it? Then mark and mail this coupon. There’s no obligation 
and ta penny of cost. But it may be the most important step 
you ever took in your life. 


[INTERNATIONAL CORRE HERE ee oe 


26-B SCRANTON, P 
Explain, -.. yh te me, how I can qualify “tor the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER +SALESMANSHIF 
Electric L — Railways OJ ADVE RTISING 
Window Trimmer 
()Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
=) Railroad Trelamee 
LJILLUSTRATING 
LC artoonin 
: sno SS MANAGEMENT 
te Secretary 
5 BOOKKE EPER 
tenographer and Typist 
Jert. Public Accountant 


Electric Wir! 

Telegraph Bariases 

Telephone Work 

MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 

Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice 

aoe poe 

Ga ngine Operating 

0 IVIL E NGINEF 

Surveying and Ma pping J 

MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 

STATIONARY ENGINEER RAFFIC MANAGER 

Marine Engineer Railway Acc —— 

Ship Draftsman Jommercial 

ARCHITECT G ;00D ENGLISH 

Contractor and Builder eacher 

Architectural Draftsman ag soe Subjects 
Ci Concrete Builder JIL SE 

\_) Structural ngineer sf. ailway oan i erk 

PLUMBING AND HEATING = AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
ja Sheet Metal orker —j Auto Ganea” 

Textile Overseer or Supt. J) Na CD) Spanish 

] CHEMIS’ Sj sonttunrore 6 Freneb 

Mathematics () Poultry Raising Itallar 





ee, aaa 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No, ___ 


City __ me ‘ 
Ce anadtians may send this coupon 7-26-19 
Internationai Correspondence Schools, M raireal, Canada 
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Send the Coupon 


No.7A1410 “a ell send you No.7A1504 


This solid gold ring is 
shaped FSinished by 








This solid gold goli- 


*” 
taire is the most pop- 
ula n the hand. No finer ormore 
orld. - fashionable ring could 
he be made. Itis set with 
F a brilliant Lachnite 
about 


good tas le tt 

a flashing achnite > 

Gem weighing about ee 
1 carat. A . 
Price............$18.75 
Deposit . 475 
Monthly. - 2.80 


END NO MONEY. Just send us your name and address and 
we will send you, prepaid, on approval, a genuine Lachnite Gem mounted 
in a solid gold ring. Wear it ten full days. These sparkling gems have the eternal 
re of diamonds. Their brilliance and hardness are guaranteed forever. We wish you to 
elect a ring from this advertisement and wear it 10 full days at our expense. Then, if you 
an tell it from a diamond, send it back. 100,000 people are now wearing brilliant 
achnite Gems. These people have proved they could not tell Lachnites from diamonds. 


Pay As You Wish 


hen the ring comes just make the first small deposit ($4.75) with the postman. Thisis 
nly a deposit. It isnot a payment. The money is still yours. Put the ring on your finger 
and wear it everywhere you go for 10 full days. Then, if you decide to keep it, pay the 
balance at the rate of $2.50a month without interest. But if, during the trial, you decide 
o send the Lachnite back, your deposit will be refunded instantly. You run no risk 
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===\\ Send the Coupon! 


Viator Don’t send us a penny. Just put your name and address 
ié inimediately. 8 ene in the coupon. Write the number of the ring. Be sure to send 
us your finger size. Cut a strip of paper that will just meet sroune 
middle knuckle of your ring finger. Be sure to send this strip. Seat 

the coupon now for a Lachnite on 10 days’ free trial. Act AT O 

hman omnar North Michigan Ay 





